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Arr. L—SANDFORD HUNT, D.D. 

“ Farruru to the end” was the motto on the coat of arms 
of an English emigrant to America about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Coming from the rugged hills of southern 
Devonshire, this sturdy pilgrim set up his home in the colony 
of New Jersey, at a place differently called Hopewell and 
Hopedale. He was by name John Hunt. His wife was an 
aunt of the first Bishop Moore; his employment was likely 
agriculture; his descendants are scattered, after two centuries, 
through many of the States of the republic. The legacy he left 
his children is unknown. Yet the motto his escutcheon bore 
has been a monitory influence in the lives of six generations 
of industrious citizens ; is still a call to fidelity on the part of 
those who bear his ancient surname; and has had its latest illus- 
tration in the faithfulness of the departed workman who, after 
almost a half century of toil for Methodism, is now recalled in 
these brief biographic words. 

It was to this Devonshire emigrant—who looked in desire 
across the wide Atlantic, thought lightly of the dangers of the 
untraveled deep, and coveted the larger liberty of the New 
World—that Sandford Hunt could trace his kinship. His 
stocky frame, brown eye, and ruddy cheek suggested an Anglo- 
Saxon origin; and to the fancy it would for a moment seem 
that some English yeoman, reincarnated and resourceful, were 
alive again in him. So surely does heredity work its imperious 


will in men and link them to the distant past. 
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I. The youth of Sandford Hunt was spent in modest cir- 
cumstances. In later years a letter to a long-time friend con- 
tained this recollection: “I call to mind also that you and I] 
were born in the same region, and with but little outside en- 
conragement in early life to give hope for special success.’’ His 
father, Noah Hunt, was born October 29, 1790, and wedded 
Sally Wilgus in 1812. About the beginning of the presen: 
century some of the family migrated to the “lake country,” as 
the section about Seneca and Cayuga Lakes was then called ; 
and in 1816, before steam had displaced the pillion, Jonathan 
Hunt, the grandfather, moved still further west to the vicinity 
of Buffalo. Hither also came Noah Hunt, with wife and three 
children, in March, 1819, making the toilsome two weeks’ 
journey “partly with wagons and the balance of the way in 
sleighs.” The town to which they came was Eden Valley— 
melodious and winsome name—less than a score of miles from 
Buffalo; and here, “in a frame house still standing,” Sandford 
Hfunt was born April 1, 1825. 

Ile was, like many more, a farmer’s boy. “Great towns,” 
says another, “do not necessarily produce great men ;” and, adds 
the same author, “nearly all the great men of England, as well 
as of London, have been country-born and country-bred.” Nor 
did the subject of this sketch forget the wholesome discipline 
of his youth. In his twenty-fifth anniversary sermon he re- 
called that he was “born and reared on a farm, upon which, 
for two thirds of .each year during boyhood, the time must 
needs be spent in manual labor.” And so, until near man- 
hood, the busy lad listened to the robin’s call, smelled the sweet 
clover, drove the cattle from the pasture—and thus lived close 
to the great heart of nature, the mother of us all. 

The atmosphere of this farmer’s home was intellectual. It 
is possible to discern the more or less vigorous mentality which 
marked the family line. The maternal grandmother, for some 
years surviving her husband, had been a near neighbor to Jon- 
athan Ilunt in New Jersey, spoke of him as “Squire Hunt,” 
and “always added to his name words of highest respect.’’ 
She was herself of “natural abilities much above the average, 
well schooled for the times,a great reader of the Bible, of 
English literature, and of Methodist Church books and _ peri- 
odicals ;” and with “skill and judgment she ofttimes expressed 
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her criticism of what she read.” Sandford Hunt's father, 
‘while yet a boy in his teens, was also a scholar in a noted 
academy,” and in 1828 removed to a farm at Eden Center, that 
his children might enjoy the advantages of the village society 
and schools. 

This farmer’s house was also a religious fireside. Inthe home 
of the maternal grandmother, during her girlhood, Bishop As- 
bury had been heard “with gladness and profit.” Jonathan 
Hunt, the grandfather, born in 1765, was afterward with his wife 
“among the first converts to Christ through the agency of 
Methodism, very soon after the organization of the Chureh in 
the United States ;” and faithfully did they strive to “give 
a start” to their little society in New Jersey. The father, 
Noah Ilunt, at first professed the Baptist faith, but afterward 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, enjoyed the high 
esteem of his community, and died with the Redeemer’s name 
upon his lips. The mother, Sally Hunt, was for more than 
seventy years a faithful member of the Church, and at the ripe 
age of eighty-seven went to the presence of the King. 

In this home childhood was a sacred trust. <A surviving 
brother of Sandford Hunt—much loved by him, and under 
whose roof at Lookout Mountain he spent the last days of life 
—turns the book of memory and shows this bright-tinted picture 
of their boyhood circle: 

Both father and mother believed the influence of precept and example 
in a Christian home of more value than all other agencies combined. 
They devoted nearly all their care and income to the welfare of their chil- 
dren, regarded each as an individual in taste and abilities, and encour- 
aged feelings of confidence and self-respect. Scripture lessons for the 


Sunday school were committed to memory, and books from the Sunday 
school and public libraries were read in preference to newspapers. 


Under such home surroundings, where the thinking was 
at least high, the fancies of the growing boys easily turned 
toward a college course. Writes the brother again : 


By help of village schools and academy in the county each of us was 
supposed to be ready for college—that is, so supposed by everybody ex- 
cept father and mother. Through much trouble and sacrifice they pro- 
cured the services of an excellent scholar, G. R. Huntington, member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, who had been for three years professor 
of mathematics in the university at Burlington, Vt. He proved to bea 
first-class teacher in the Latin, Greek, and French languages. He was a 
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decidedly great scholar, and his three years’ training at our father’s house 
gave us three boys more insight into English and foreign languages and 
mathematics than all other schooling that fell to our lot. 


With this training Sandford Hunt at twenty entered the jun- 
ior class of Allegheny College. For the times the curriculum 
he studied was advanced. Among his classmates were Alex- 
ander Martin, 8. H. Nesbit, and W. A. Davidson. Being 
thrown upon his own resources, he bravely met the burden of 
self-support, and graduated with the Latin salutatory in 1847. 
Of that victorious struggle we find him afterward saying : 

I can hardly imagine what would have been my fate had friends with 
a mistaken pride placed in my hands an exhaustless purse. Necessity 
drove to the most economical use of time and money; and the application 
and discipline which that condition enforced have ever since been found 
among the most valuable resources of life. As it was, I was enabled to 
begin my lifework financially even with the world. 

And s0, in overflowing health and with the bow of promise 
arching his morning sky, Sandford Hunt at twenty-two passed 
from the university to the service of the Church. 

II. His entrance upon the ministry marked a new era in his 
history. From the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of the 
oxen he heard a call to other work. He possessed endowments 
that might have won him prominent success in mercantile life 
or at the bar. Yet he was not inclined to walk in these paths 
of service. Having begun the Christian life at fifteen, he knew 
the voice that called him to the cure of souls. For him the 
road led straight into the priesthood of the faith, and God’s 
good angels guided his feet along the inviting path. Says his 
kinsman already quoted : 

Brother Sandford chose the ministry without the help of his parents, 
and against the entreaties and advice of all the family. We urged the 
warning of poverty and lack of bread. Father had selected the law 
office in Buffalo for his training in that profession. But I do not think 
brother ever stated he had any wish to practice law. In a crisis so seri- 
ous our loving parents would not venture so far as threats or commands, 
but would hold to the limits of quiet counsel. It was a case of severe 
trial, lasting many months. 

However much of zeal and activity may have been used in the oppo- 
site direction, by ministers and presiding elders who frequented our 
homestead, I have no idea this influence would amount to as much as the 
thought that father and mother were both praying for him every day. 
Brother Sandford was an honest boy ; he had firm confidence in his own 
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judgment ; and I have no doubt he was convinced it was his duty to 
preach, and that he could do more good that way than any other. 


At the Genesee Conference, held in Geneva, N. Y., August 
25, 1847, this young man, who chose to disappoint his friends 
that he might satisfy his conscience and his God, was received 
on trial. Bishop Morris, the presiding officer, two years later 
ordained him to the diaconate ; his elder’s ordination was re- 
ceived from Bishop Janes in 1851. One of his Conference 
classmates was the late Augustus C. George. Ilis first appoint- 
ment was as junior preacher at Franklinville, on the Rushford 
District, with residence at Machias, a circuit returning at that 
Conference two hundred and eighty-six members. 

Before joining Conference our young itinerant had found 
time to tell his love story to Miss Margaret May, a daughter of 
the Rev. Hiram May, of the Genesee Conference—an old-time 
itinerant whose melodious voice crowded his long ministry 
with revivals and sung multitudes into the kingdom of God’s 
grace. Under the following romantic circumstances the wed- 
ding journey and the first year’s itinerancy were passed : 


Our wedding trip did not take us across the ocean, or down the St. 
Lawrence among the beauties of the Thousand Islands, or into the heat 
of eastern and southern cities, but along the valleys and over the hills 
directly to the little village of Machias, in Cattaraugus County, which had 
been designated by the appointing power of our Church as our first field 
of labor. Ten dollars of borrowed money furnished ample means for the 
trip. . . . At this time the wild hills of Cattaraugus had never been 
startled by the thundering and screaming of the locomotive. The near- 
est market was this, our own city [Buffalo]. With a salary of $239, less 
than $25 of which was cash, all our wants were fully met, and a year of 
success enjoyed. 


Church building fell to the preacher’s lot in his second ap- 
pointment, at Ellicottville. In his own words, long afterward 
uttered, we may read the story of his achievement : 


At the Conference of 1848, held in this city [Buffalo], I was sent to 
Ellicottville, then the county seat of Cattaraugus County. Our church 
held its services in an old court house, which was the common resort for 
all sorts of gatherings at every season of the year. Mud and filth some- 


- times covered the floor quite as completely as our modern carpets, though 


the covering was not quite as agreeable. Unsophisticated as I was, I 
could not see why two or three other denominations should enjoy com- 
fortable churches and we be forced into such repulsive quarters, especially 
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as our Congregation equaled theirs, At that time, as in many other 
places then, there were denominational jealousies which made it neces- 
sary for us to rely on our own resources entirely in such an undertaking. 
Those resources were extremely limited, forty dollars being the highest 
figure any member of the church could pay. Under the stimulus of 
various emotions, prominent among which, I fear, was a feeling of indig- 
nation at the attitude of others toward us, I said, ‘‘ We will have a 
church.” Having quietly secured a subscription of a few hundred dol- 
lars, the recording steward, who chanced to be a carpenter, commenced 
with me the task. Day after day we climbed the mountains and felled 
and squared the timber. A hardy constitution was now of practical use. 
When this work was completed I found a man, with some difficulty, who 
would risk his team for the perilous task to both driver and horses of 
drawing the timber down the mountain. sides. I did not then realize, as 
I have since, how unclerical must have been my appearance, a few days 
afterwards, as I stood erect on the loads of timber, driving four horses 
that seemed to be proud to have a share in such work, and thus revealed 
to the villagers for the first time our earnest purpose to build a church. 
. . » I think I may claim, without immodesty, that a man who gains a 
reputation for church building in this way earns all it is worth. 


The appearance and traits of Sandford Hunt at this time call 
for a place in this hurried story. Says one who was a resident 
on the Royalton Cireuit in 1851, and who has since become a 
member of the Genesee Conference : 

I remember him as he stood in the pulpit, on the first Sunday after Con- 
ference, as though it were yesterday. To my boyish eyes he was the ideal 
of perfect physical manhood. Tis rosy cheeks and auburn hair, his clear, 
speaking eyes and symmetrical form, impressed me. On his clean-shaven 
face there was no shadow of the cares and responsibilities that later years 
brought, and time had not begun to chisel its furrows upon a brow that 
was then as smooth as a mirror. As he rose to speak a smile spread over 
his features which suggested the play of the rising sun over a field of ripen- 
ing grain. In the two years of his stay on the charge he manifested those 
traits of character that won for him in after years the confidence of the 
Church as expressed in its elevation of him to the high position which he 
so admirably filled. His business instinct, his conscientious devotion to 
his work, his integrity of character were conspicuous even then. 


During his earlier ministry he steadily grew—and he took 
time to grow. With Maclaren of Manchester he could say, 
* I thank God that I was stuck down in a quiet, little, obscure 
place to begin my ministry.” After ten years he found him- 
self a city preacher and the pastor of Grace Church, Buffalo, 
then the leading appointment in the Conference. At that 
time the Nazarite movement was exciting the Church in western 
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New York, and was threatening her stability. It is hardly 
necessary to say that our young pastor was arrayed on the side 
of the established regulations of the Church. His first winter 
at Grace Church was the great revival winter of the century. 
Refreshing showers fell on his people. ‘“ Over one hundred,” 
he afterward wrote, “ professed conversion,” and “ninety were 
taken into the church on probation. Many of these proved 
prominent and useful members in after years.” At the close of 
the two years—the limit of the pastoral term—-“ one hundred 
and thirty-four additions had been made to the church member- 
ship.” It was here also that the pastor formed a lifelong friend- 
ship with such conspicuous laymen as Francis H. Root, who 
preceded him by a little to the heavenly world, and Henry H. 
Otis, who survives to mourn his absence from the earth. 

In 1864 he was appointed to the eldership of the Niagara Dis- 
trict. It was at this period, when the Southland was misty 
with the smoke of cannon, that he found time to serve as the 
Secretary of the United States Christian Commission for west- 
ern New York and to twice visit the army. He was ever after 
an enthusiastic patriot. The old soldier was his especial friend. 
One of his stirring lectures, both humorous and tearful, was on 
his Christian Commission work ; and one of his annual pleasures 
was a visit with the U.S. Grant Post, of Brooklyn, to the grave 
of the great chieftain at Riverside Park. Of his Christian Com- 
mission service the Rev. Joseph H. Knowles, D.D., after thirty- 
two years speaks as follows: 

It was my privilege to be associated with Dr. Hunt in the Christian 
Commission Service of the Army of the Potomac during the spring of 
1864. For a number of weeks our labors were limited to the hospitals in, 
or near, Washington, D. C., where hundreds of sick and wounded soldiers 
were daily brought from the battles in Virginia. These were the terrible 
days when Fredericksburg, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and other places 
taxed to the utmost the generous help of the Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions, As he bent over sick and dying soldiers, to minister to them 
spiritual and bodily succor, no voice could have been more sympathetic, 
no hand more helpful, no prayer for God’s blessing more fervent. Tender 
supplications were offered for the wounded and dying; and earnest exhor- 
tations from his lips to trust in Jesus always accompanied his kind efforts 
to bestow temporal relief. 

Subsequently, when permission was given to go to ‘‘ the front,” to ad- 
minister relief, no one could have performed patriotic and Christian serv- 
ice with greater efficiency. One Sunday evening in Fredericksburg, after 
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a day spent in the rudely constructed hospital, we reviewed together our 
sad and trying work. He said, ‘‘I have publicly addressed thirty differ- 
ent groups of sick and wounded soldiers to-day, besides giving bodily 
relief to a very large number.” Dr. Hunt always performed these kind 
offices in a hopeful spirit. In dictating hasty messages to distant friends 
for sick and dying soldiers, or in presenting the cooling draught to parched 
lips, or in invoking spiritual grace from heaven, there was always a singu- 
lar spirit of self-sacrifice manifest that won all hearts. His tireless zeal 
was a real object lesson for us all; and, from the beginning of that un- 
happy civil struggle to its very close, few men seemed to comprehend as 
fully the moral significance of the conflict. 


To the far-seeing statesmanship of Bishop Simpson, who held 
the Genesee Conference in 1870, the “ uptown ” movement in 
Buffalo justified the establishment of a new charge. It received 
the name of “ Central Church,” and Sandford Hunt was in- 
trusted with its undeveloped interests. It had, as yet, “no 
trustee, steward, class leader, or member.” Its first prayer 
meeting was radiant with Pentecostal light. “ Lips were un- 
sealed that were unused to praying in public. The forty per- 
sons who were there accepted the revelation of God’s presence 
on that memorable evening in proof of his seal of approbation 
on the new work as clearly as the prophet of Carmel, when, in 
answer to his prayer, fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the sacrifice.” Like the children in the desert, God led them 
wondrously. The new movement was “ fully justified by the 
dedication of the chapel in about one year, with a membership 
of one hundred and fifty, and the dedication of the body of the 
church in five years thereafter with a membership of three 
hundred.” And so the Delaware Avenue Church became a 
torchbearer of the faith to light men’s way to heaven. 

Numerous activities were, during these years, occupying Dr. 
Hunt’s attention. In the midst of his official employment he 
found time to compile his two well-known volumes on the laws 
of religious corporations. Once he visited Albany, for his Con- 
ference, to accomplish certain legislation. And conspicuously 
was he a member of the commission to locate educational in- 
stitutions within his Conference boundaries. Numerous honors 
were also being conferred on him. From 1868 to 1874 he was 
Conference secretary. In 1871 he received the doctorate of 
divinity from his alma mater. WUaving been a reserve delegate 
to the Buffalo General Conference of 1860, in 1868 he was 
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sent to the General Conference at Chicago; in 1872 he was 
again a reserve delegate ; in 1876 he was chosen at the head of 
his delegation, and was elected a member of the Book Commit- 
tee. But best of all he was a contented and devoted pastor. 
Says his friend, Mr. Otis : 

All his sermons were full of Gospel truth, and he always impressed his 
hearers as one who believed what he preached. I am sure he never 
preached without saying something to feed the hungry soul of the Chris- 
tian and awaken in the heart of the unsaved a desire to live a better life. 
As a pastor he stood in the front rank. . .. His presence in the home in- 
variably brought joy and gladness. No sooner had he entered a house 
than it was like the opening of the shutters to let in the morning sun. ... 
He had a great, sympathetic heart concealed in his robust form. . . . No 
one in distress ever went to him and was sent away without help. . . . 
His prayer meetings were always a means of grace, and it was his delight 
when they were full of spiritual life and power. . . . He believed in re- 
vival services, and held them with great success. . . . The Sabbath school 
was a place where he delighted to be. . . . In fact, he was an all-round 
pastor, faithful to all the interests of the Church. 


But the last milestones in his Conference service were now 
near. In the presiding eldership he rounded out his active 
work among his brethren. From the autumn of 1872 until 
1879 he served the Niagara, and then the Buffalo, District. He 
cared tenderly for his preachers; he cared safely for his 
churches. This included a particular supervision of their finan- 
cial interests. At Buffalo it was thought possible to cancel the 
indebtedness on the churches; and in trusted association with 
Mr. Root, supplemented by the generosity of this princely lay- 
man, Dr. Hunt saw every Methodist property of the city re- 
lieved from its mortgage burden. And thins, in the quiet 
service of his Conference, he was near another destiny and knew 
it not. 

III. An unexpected door now opened into the official service 
of the Church. On February 20, 1879, Dr. Reuben Nelson, 
senior Book Agent at New York, fell in the midst of his work, 
much beloved and sore lamented. The few days that inter- 
vened before the special meeting of the Book Committee were 
filled with inquiries as to the man best fitted for the vacancy. 
For three years Dr. Hunt, in his service on the Book Committee, 
had shown such a mastery of its intricate business as to invite 
attention toward himself; and on March 3, 1879, he was 
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elected as the associate of John M. Phillips, and became the 
junior agent. Thus did the grandson of the old saint who had 
been a “ great reader” of “ Methodist Church books and _peri- 
odicals ” enter upon the publication of literature for a later 
Methodism. The horoscope playfully cast for him long be- 
fore, in afriendly circle, that he was destined for the agency 
at New York, now had its fulfillment. The man was ready for 
the hour. Quietly he made his readjustments at Buffalo, and 
slipped away to his new work, with the prayers and good wishes 
of the Conference that had so lately given Thomas Carlton for 
twenty years to the same responsible service. The debt upon 
the Book Concern of a half million dollars at once engaged his 
attention. Tis dislike of indebtedness was so exceeding great 
that it was his lifelong custom to have no outstanding obligations. 
Even the articles of food consumed in his home were as a rule 
paid for when bought at the retailer’s. This abhorrence of debt 
he now carried into his official life. The liquidation of the 
Book Concern obligations had the equally earnest cooperation 
of the senior agent. On June 1, 1879, but three months after 
Dr. Hunt’s election, notice was served by the agents upon 
their bondholders of a proposed reduction in the rate of inter- 
est. During the year, as reported to the General Conference 
of 1880, bonds to the amount of ninety-five thousand dollars 
were canceled. And so the process was continued until the last 
dollar of indebtedness was met. 

Too recent has been the erection of the new building at 150 
Fifth Avenue to necessitate a lengthy statement of Dr. Hunt’s 
relation to that result. One statement is that the first public 
proposal for the consolidation of the New York printing inter- 
ests under one roof came from him, Asa member of the build- 
ding committee he was deeply engrossed in the project from its 
inception. A site having been bought in October, 1887, and the 
corner stone being laid by Bishop Bowman during the General 
Conference of 1888, the completion of the building found in 
Dr. Hunt an ardent participator. All honor is due the eminent 
company associated on the building committee. But it does 
not detract from their well-earned praise to say that, among 
them all, Dr. Hunt was a leading spirit. In his family circle it 
is remembered that his breakfast hour was changed to seven 
o'clock, and that it was his daily custom, before going to the 
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Concern at 805 Broadway, to visit the new building and note its 
progress. He literally watched its growth from foundation to 
capstone, and by his knowledge of affairs led one of the contract- 
ors later to say that another employer with equal grasp of build- 
ing details he had never met. In the midst of distracting 
cares he found time to publish in the Methodist Review for Oc- 
tober, 1889, a paper on the “ Centennial of the Book Concern,” 
setting forth the successive steps leading to the consummation 
so near at hand—a paper which was later issued in pamphlet 
form for general distribution at the centennial celebration of 
December 8, 1889. The dedication of the new building, con- 
temporaneous with the formal centennial of the Book Concern, 
in February, 1890, was a glad day to him. Among the speak- 
ers at the crowded Metropolitan Opera House Dr. Hunt was 
included, delivering an address on “The Book Concern.” 
Anticipating the second centennial of the Concern, his faith 
took wing, and he concluded with the prophetic words : 
“ The records, instead of coming from New York and Cincinnati 
alone, will come from China, Japan, India, Europe, and Africa, 
ineach of which will have arisen establishments far surpassing 
our own, which shall send forth their streams of light and 
knowledge for the elevation and salvation of our race.” 

In February, 1889, Dr. Hunt’s associate in the book agency 
fellat his side. The death of Mr. Phillips, while a great blow 
to the Church at large, was felt by few outside his saddened 
family as by Dr. Hunt. Besides the inheritance of new re- 
sponsibilities, the loss of this comrade smote his deepest heart. 
For nearly ten years they had resided in the same section of 
Brooklyn, had almost daily made the journey together over 
the East River, and, while dissimilar in their tastes, were linked 
in unusual intimacy. Over his fallen companion the compre- 
hensive eulogy of Dr. Hunt, at the General Conference of 
1892, was but a scant expression of the regard he had felt for 
his colleague. Even to the last he recalled their associations, 
and at Charleston, but a few days before his death, spoke of 
the “uniform Christian fellowship and kindness which ever 
existed between them.” 

To Dr. Homer Eaton, the new agent, elected in 1889, Dr. 
Hunt gave a generous welcome. The late dividends of many 
hundred thousand dollars to the Conferences, to which the 
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Eastern house has contributed, are a sufficient testimony to the 
steady advance of the publishing interests during this last copart- 
nership. In his memoir of Dr. Hunt, read at the last General 
Conference, Dr. Eaton was led to speak of him as “a wise 
counselor and a true friend.” Thus in concord with all his 
business associates, and with love to all men, Dr. Hunt drew 
near the goal and saw the city in view. 

With the death of Mr. Phillips, in 1889, had come the senior 
agency and uncoveted burdens as treasurer of the Missionary 
Society. To this position Dr. Hunt brought the same conserva- 
tive and conscientious management that had distinguished him 
in other work. During seven years eight and one half million 
dollars passed through his hands. His familiarity with all 
legal forms, his acquaintance with the statutes of many States, 
and his memory of the details of individual legacies made him 
an invaluable officer. In 1891 he made the trip to Mexico, in 
the interests of the society. At the annual meeting of 1894, 
in Brooklyn, and of 1895, in Denver, he stood like adamant 
contending for decreased appropriations that the indebtedness 
might be met. It was of his speech before the latter committee 
that Bishop Newman afterward said : 

I have heard many remarkable financial speeches, both in the Church 
and in the United States Senate, but for clearness of statement, arrange- 
ment of facts, compactness of argument, familiarity with the banking 
business of the world, intelligent knowledge of the personal views of 
American bankers, and an accurate information as to the financial condi- 
tion of the Church and the needs of our mission stations at home and 
abroad, I have never heard that speech excelled. It lives in my memory 
today as something never to be forgotten. 


His sense of responsibility for the missionary treasury he 
had before expressed, in a personal letter, as follows: “I feel 
an intense interest in the reputation of the treasury of the Mis- 
sionary Society, and I understand it to be my special duty to 
guard unlawful drafts upon it. I certainly do not desire to act 
under the impulse of a misguided zeal, but I was born with an 
inveterate hatred of debts, and my experience in public affairs 
has not diminished that enmity.” This anxiety for the over- 
burdened treasury led him to spend the closing days of Janu- 
ary, 1896, before he went away to die, in sending out appeals 
for contributions, in furtherance of a special plan he had formed 
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for lessening the debt. The project was also on his tongue 
during his last visit to the Southern Conferences, and on that 
last day’s ride from Chattanooga to Cincinnati, in company with 
Bishop Joyce and Drs. Hammond and Matthew. So did he 
seem to mind the maxim on his ancestral coat of arms and con- 
tinue “ faithful to the end.” 

IV. The mention of some traits of character conspicuous in 
Dr. Hunt will add completeness to this barren outline of his 
ofticial work. He was endowed with many of the qualities 
we are accustomed to note in great men. His modesty was 
sincere and constant. Says his elder brother, already quoted : 
“Tf he ever had any ambition for office he must have acquired 
it in his after life. It is no family ailment.” On a few occa- 
sions, when the General Conferences were near, the present 
writer in confidential moments spoke of his probable reelection, 
receiving in reply the answer that he was but the servant of 
the Church and was ready to stop when the Church bade him 
step aside. At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Delaware 
Avenue Church, the autumn before his death, he thus spoke of 
himself as the first pastor, “Improvement was inevitable, as 
you had the poorest first;” and when urged by the proof 
reader of his discourse, before its delivery, to soften this ex- 
pression, he still held to his original phrase. Yet he confidently 
leaned upon himself, and was fertile in expedients. 

He was most industrious. Perhaps from the early farm dis- 
cipline he was, all his official life, an early riser. While cross- 
ing the Atlantic, in 1890, he writes of an anticipated burial on 
the morrow, “ Perhaps they will get the start of me.” But the 
following morning he records in his personal memorandum, “ At 
four [ turned out to make sure of being in time for the burial at 
sea.” This habit of early rising brought him even ahead of 
time to his engagements. It also gave him opportunity, out of 
oftice hours, to prepare sermons and lectures, to edit his volume 
of two hundred and fifty-six pages on Methodism in Buffalo— 
a volume largely owing its origin to the request of Mr. Root— 
and to do an amount of other work which was surprising. 

He was a friend of education, giving the cause both time 
and money. Asa trustee of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary for 
years, and once its treasurer, his presence at the meetings of the 
board was seldom hindered by other duties. In 1879 he 
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delivered an address before the ‘“* Council,” held in Syracuse, on 
the “ Relation of the Methodist Episcopal Church to Syracuse 
University,” ending with the promise tor the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary: “ We will meet you on common ground and 
carry this institution upon our shoulders, if need be, across this 
Jordan into its Canaan of safety. Two hundred thousand 
singing, praying en and women, and a host of patrons in the 
Empire State, will respond to the demand for aid.” 

He was truly brave. His brethren in the Genesee Confer- 
ence will not soon forget how he consented, in 1895, to be 
counted with a handful of eighteen, in a vote on a great con- 
stitutional question, with the election of General Conference 
delegates impending on the morrow—displaying, says the 
bishop who presided, “the most splendid courage in speech and 
vote.” But his bravery was only another name for his conscien- 
tionsness. He hated shams. Says Bishop Newman again of 
him : “ Hunt had nodouble. He was never a masquerader. He 
was never more than himself, nor less than himself, nor other 
than himself, but was always Sandford Hunt.” 

This, with all else, made him an increasing foree in the 
General and Annual Conferences. Through all its changes of 
boundary, and once a change of name, he had remained in the 
Genesee Conference and particularly loved the brotherhood of 
that body. From his entrance upon the agency, in 1879, his 
brethren continuously elected him a delegate to the upper body, 
and twice at the head of his delegation. Despite his seem- 
ing hazard of his interests in the constitutional vote of 1895, 
he was chosen by just a three quarters’ vote, and first in the 
delegation, to represent his Conference at Cleveland. That 
gathering he was not destined to attend, yet he went to his 
grave prizing this new wreath of laurel his brethren had placed 
upon his brow. His influence in the General Conference needs 
no review. Four successive times did the body reelect him to 
his work in New York. His unusual judicial qualities made him 
a leading figure in its discussions. He grasped the kernel of a 
debate; he spoke tersely and luminously; he carried an authority 
that was not easily questioned—and thus he sat a wise man 
among the sages of the Church. 

He grew until his death. His mind was alert to the last, and 
his spirit young. Chosen a director in a prominent New York 
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bank, and the associate of men of large monetary interests, lie 
was a growing master in finance. His addresses at the Annual 
Conferences, as the end drew near, broadened like some river that 
widens to the sea. During the last year these addresses were 
particularly masterful and persuasive. Of this says Bishop 
Newman: “To my mind Durbin was a model in this regard. 
If he related an anecdote, it was to illustrate his point. If le 
quoted history, it was to confirm his position. Next to Durbin 
I place Hunt. He seemed to know just what an Annual Con- 
ference demanded of the Book Agent, how to present the facts 
in the most satisfactory manner, and what book of recent pub- 
lication was of highest interest to the preacher.” 

Ile was helpful to others. Service was his rule of life. His 
quiet charities were many. His aid to ministerial brethren kept 
him all too busily employed on the Sabbath, after the week’s hard 
work ; and in many churches about New York his vigorous, per- 
suasive sermons are vividly recalled, as he preached the great 
doctrines of the faith. His succor to those in trouble ended 
only with his life. He was a friend to the black man, and one of 
the most sympathetic letters that has reached his saddened fam- 
ily, since his death, has been from a prominent member of that 
race. Of his inferiors in office he was kindly thoughtful, so that 
one who had come close to his tender heart in Book Concern 
work says: “A truer man, a kinder employer, and a firmer 
friend it has never been my pleasure to meet. It is not com- 
mon for men tosay that they love each other, but I can honestly 
say that I loved Dr. Hunt, and that I have lost one of the dear- 
est friends on earth.” And thus many more have spoken. His 
circle of personal friends was wide; his benefactions he gave 
them to the end. 

He loved Methodism, past and present, and without reservation 
preached the faith of Wesley’s people. Desire for the approval 
of Methodism led him of late to say, in speaking of his great 
responsibilities: “I propose to do this work to the best of ny 
ability, so that I may die after a while in the full approval and 
benedictions of the Church with which I lave been identified.” 
And his trust took hold mightily on the invisible. None who 
heard will soon forget how this voiced itself in his love-feast 
testimony at Charleston, a week before his death. In his busi- 
ness cares he stayed his heart on revealed truth. “I am glad,” 
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he wrote at his desk, not very long before his departure, “ that 
our old Bible contains the following passage: ‘For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’” And in this faith he was caught away. 

V. The memory of his last days to his home circle is like the 
recollection of a mellow sunset, when the drear night has fallen. 
Aside from advancing age, he was in an altogether normal state 
of health until the summer of 1894. In that heated term the 
emergencies of the missionary treasury particularly kept him 
from a needed vacation. During the extreme heat he stood 
almost a lone sentinel at his post, negotiating loans at the New 
York banks and otherwise keeping his untiring vigil. The few 
days of respite he was permitted to spend at Martha’s Vineyard, 
when he found it possible to go away, were not days of full rest, 
since there we find him preaching for the auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. His family then saw the 
first serious indications of overwork. Watching rigorously over 
his health, through the ensuing winter, it was not till the spring 
of 1895 that he found himself in the grasp of his final disease. 
On his return from some of the spring Conferences he com- 
plained of pain about the heart, and at length learned that his 
overtaxed system had been assailed by angina pectoris. From 
his physician he heard, by his own request, the description of 
the progress of that dread disease, and went out with a martyr’s 
serenity on his face to meet his fate. Through the succeeding 
months his demeanor, to those of his inner circle who knew his ail- 
ment, was so remarkable as to cause frequent comment. Quietly 
he moved in and out, neglecting nothing, patient to an unusual 
degree, given sometimes, as was his wont in health, to gentle 
mirth, and evidently getting ready for his migration. Yet he 
had little to say of himself, even to his family, and there is 
nothing to indicate that he expected to go away so soon. His 
southern trip, in January, 1896, he had at first abandoned, by 
his wife’s request. But the prospect of the company of Bishop 
Foster and others led him to change his plans. One never-to- 
be-forgotten Thursday he stepped over his threshold for the last 
time, and, with a lover’s kiss thrown back to the wife of nearly 
fifty years, passed from her earthly sight forever. His visit to 
the South Carolina and Georgia Conferences, his thrilling ap- 
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peal in the great Charleston revival meeting, his large freedom 
from pain through those last two weeks, his continued activity 
in the work of the Church, and his death, on February, 10, 
1896, upon the eve of the annual Book Committee meeting at 
Cincinnati are now parts of an oft-told story. 

On Sunday, February 2, he preached in the Old Bethel Church, 
at Charleston. His text was, “ Looking unto Jesus;” and thus 
his last pulpit utterance was a lifting up of that Master who had 
called him as a country lad of fifteen into the royal service. 
“The sermon,” writes the pastor, “ was full of spiritual power, 
greatly enjoyed, and made a decided impression.” Of a blind 
boy in his first pastorate he spoke in pathetic words, quoting 
his testimony in an experience meeting: “I am almost per- 
suaded to say that I am glad I was born blind ; for now I know 
that when my eyes are opened the first sight [ shall behold will 
be my Jesus, and, O, what a glorious sight that will be!” 

Another incident in Charleston was Dr. Hunt’s visit to its 
cemetery. Of this Mr. George B. Johnson, his companion, 
says: “ While walking over the ground the doctor’s conversation 
was chiefly concerning the resurrection. He spoke of some 
recent views that he had read; and then referring to some 
friend whose name I have forgotten, with whom he had recent 
conversations regarding tle doctrine of the resurrection, after a 
slight pause said in an impressive manner that the dear brother 
—calling his name—had passed over the river and knew per- 
fectly the things in which he had been so greatly interested, 
saying there could be no doubt of the identification of our 
friends, whatever else there might be.” So was he preparing, 
though he knew it not, for the homeward flight. 

The next stage of Dr. Hunt’s journey ended at his brother's 
home on Lookout Mountain. From Thursday till the sueceed- 
ing Monday morning he tarried about that inviting hearth. 
Here he found time to write letters to his home, which reached 
their destination after his death, and came like a message from 
the spirit world. One was to an invalid daughter. Its sacred- 
ness we may invade only to quote his words of final tender- 
ness: “I cannot expect an answer to this, but I hope to find 
you doing splendidly on Saturday night or Sunday morning, 


when I hope to reach home.” It was on Thursday—two days 
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sooner than he thought—that he came to the home roof again. 
But he came quietly, and with no greeting on his mute lips 
for those whose lives he had made so rich and bright. Before 
he knew it he had heard “the bells in the city” ring with 
welcome. Henceforth the Church will remember him with its 
other sons who have gone in a moment from their work— 
Monroe and Liebhart by railroad accident, and Kingsley by 
heart seizure in far Beyroot. 

In Dr. Hunt’s last letter was an appreciative description of 
the majestic scenery from his brother’s home. On one of the 
famous mountains of the earth he stood, where once the blare 
of trumpets and the shriek of battle had been heard, and it was 
but a step from thence to the unruffled calm of the upper life. 
Though he knew it not, he stood on the foothills of the 
celestial world. Narrow was the intervening valley. One ten- 
der parting with his brother ; a few hours of fellowship with 
his traveling companions on the cars; one agonizing thrust of 
pain about the heart, at the door of the Cincinnati hotel—and 
the lowlands had been passed, and he had stepped from Look- 
out Mountain to stand in immortal vigor upon the heights of 
the blessed country. 

After pathetic services held by the Book Committee in 
Cincinnati, and formal obsequies in Brooklyn, Dr. Hunt went 
back to tarry for a short hour in the Delaware Avenue Church, 
where his words as pastor linger yet in the memories of men, 
and then he laid himself down in the city of his early labors to 
rest until “the great rising day.” His monument in Forest 
Lawn, that beautiful city of the dead, is a simple shaft—stand- 
ing foursquare, as he stood to all the winds of life ; unadorned 
by any graven ornament, like the unostentatious personality 
it commemorates; and of enduring granite, as is the lasting 
name he leaves to men. 
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Art. IL—WHAT WE OWE THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
FAITHS. 


Tar a great change is coming over the attitude of popular 
Christianity—by which is meant the Christian religion as held 
by the bulk of its professors—toward the non-Christian religions 
is very obvious to the most superficial reader of the signs of 
our times. A few decades ago and nearly all allusions to the 
other religions were disrespectful, if not positively harsh. The 
various phases and forms of the polytheistic faiths were popu- 
larly branded as ‘“‘vile superstitions” and “degraded heathenism,” 
while the leader of the latest born of tle world’s great religions 
was rarely alluded to except as “the arch impostor,” “the false 
prophet,” or “the dark and bloody-minded Arab.” All sys- 
tems outside of Christianity were looked upon with suspicion, 
or, indeed, positive aversion, and the idea that they were 
worthy our study and had in them any grains of truth for 
our enrichment was scouted as little short of impious. It is 
true this does not characterize the attitude of a few oriental 
students and that larger body of catholic-spirited scholars who, 
by training and temperament, were unwilling to deny the pres- 
ence of large possible good in territories they had not person- 
ally explored. But this was the prevailing tone in the pulpits 
and magazine literature of orthodox Christendom. 

Yet it had not always been so. In the earliest centuries, 
when Christianity, emerging from the provincialism of Syria, 
stood face to face with the Graeco-Roman philosophy, her 
earliest apologists were eager to first ascertain and lay down 
how far the deep questionings of the Greek mind had already 
reached many of the sublime truths that are contained in the 
Christian religion. Jesus as presented by these, the fathers, in 
conflict with the schools of their day was not so much the an- 
tagonist and opposer of heathen teachings as the one in whom 
was the fulfillment, the complement, of their highest and 
noblest thinking. These apologists, themselves from the 
schools, and thoroughly read many of them in the Greek 
poets and philosophers, could not but perceive that the 
pagan world had reached ideas of the being and character 
of God that were not unworthy the Christian Bible; and, 
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so far from refusing to see these facts, the early defenders urged 
that Christianity was worthy the widest acceptance because 
“ whatsoever [true] things were said among all men are the 
property of us Christians,” and contended that the mistruths of 
philosophy were its defects, its shortcomings from that whole 
and perfect truth which is in Christ Jesus, in whom the 
pleroma, the fullness, the “complement of all unfilled truth,” 
dwells. Indeed, so freely do these early Christians concede the 
excellences they found in the thought of their day, and so 
freely did they clothe the teachings of Christianity in the garb 
of the Greek philosophy, that they are accused by Dr. Hatch 
in that very remarkable book, the ///bbert Lectures for 1888, 
of having helped to largely paganize Christianity, not only 
giving it a permanent vocabulary, but putting into that vo- 
cabulary a content to which the simple Syrian founders of 
Christianity and their immediate followers were strangers. 
Whether this be the case or not is not now the question. What 
is sought to be established, though briefly and perhaps inade- 
quately, is that the early Christian writers were more than ready 
to discover whatever truth the non-Christian systems around 
them held,and from the ground that was common to all to offer 
the riches that were with the Christians so as to develop the 
sterile and deficient wastes of paganism. 

Gradually, however, as paganism died out Christianity be- 
came the only religion of Europe. Paramount in this territory, 
she did not within her borders longer come immediately in con- 
tact with any other system of religious thinking than her own. 
Within herself arose conflicts and heresies and logomachies, but 
these were concerning varying aspects of her own peculiar 
doctrines. Meanwhile, the cultivated paganisms held their own 
in distant Asia. Intercourse between the lands was infrequent ; 
such as was had was carried on by sailors and caravan drivers, 
men ordinarily of neither philosophic equipment nor religious 
zeal. It may be objected that such was not the case with Mo- 
hammedanism. The Moslem at least was very much in evidence, 
a thriving Moslem court being intrenched in Europe and the 
whole south and southeast of the continent being invested by 
Moslem arms. This is true. But the Moslem in Europe prac- 
tically maintained an armed camp—a camp brilliant with letters 
and tuneful with song, but after all a camp the keenness of whose 
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sword was more deeply felt than the incisiveness of its theology 
or the weight of its philosophy. The court of Cordova affected 
the Christian thought around it about as much as the court of 
Constantinople affects the Christians of the Turkish empire, 
and in turn was about as pervious to Christianity as the Turk 
is to-day. The reason was much the same. The antagonisms 
of race and war forbade that interplay of religious thought, 
that temper which seeks to know what the other side stands for, 
without which mere physical contiguity counts for nothing. 
During these centuries, it is true, the Christian Church 
never wholly lost its desire to communicate the teachings of 
Jesus to the extra-European world. There has never been so 
dark a night in the Church—darkness begotten by theological 
strife, ecclesiastical out-reaching, and spiritual sloth, begotten 
of worldly luxury and thirst for worldly honors—but that it 
has been lightened by a few flaming souls who could not be 
holden and who, intensely, eagerly, irrepressibly longing to 
extend the Master’s kingdom, carried the light into the deeper 
darkness of the pagan lands. But these were few and, in the 
main, were swallowed up in the darkness into which, with 
heroic soul, they plunged. ‘Whatever was accomplished in thie 
way of mutual interaction between paganism and Christianity 
these men accomplished, and perhaps in their loneliness and 
their solitude they received more impression than they made. 
It is possible that the Romanism of to-day received much of 
its elaborate ritual and scant-meaning ceremony from Bud- 
dhism, through the contact between the eager missionaries of 
both these faiths who met in the wild’ wastes of Central Asia, 
where their mutual zeal had brought them. The Church at 
large in Europe knew nothing of the systems of Asia. Nor 
did it care to know. It was engaged with other and less 
worthy projects than the conquest of alien religions. Asia sat 
dreamily oblivious of Europe. Engrossed with her own 
dreamy abstractions, that there might be other peoples and 
other religious systems was to her no matter for faintest con- 
cern. From time to-time unbelievers sought to belittle Chris- 
tian teachings by affecting to find parallel revelations and even 
purer truths among the sayings of Buddha and the older 
records of the Brahmans and Persians. But these were, as 
often as not, fabrications or guesses. Infidelity, when it is born 
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of malice, has never hesitated to use any weapon without too 
close scrutiny of its legitimacy. Witness the eagerness with 
which Voltaire used the Hzour Vedam to triumphantly dem- 
onstrate that Hinduism contained the choicest teaching of 
Christianity. He did not care to know, nor was there any- 
body in Europe just then eager to tell him, that the unserupu- 
lous Jesuit, Robert de Nobilibus, practicing the morals of his 
order that “the end justifies the means,” lad endeavored to 
impose upon the Brahmans of India by forging a deed contain- 
ing the pedigree of the Jesuit missionaries as Brahmans from 
Rome, and had followed that successful imposture by concoct- 
ing the Hzour Vedam, in which are set forth many of the 
Christian doctrines. That the Brahmans should have been 
misled by these fabrications on the one hand, and that a cen- 
tury afterward Voltaire should have smitten a trembling Chris- 
tian Church with a supposed find of Christian doctrinal truth 
in a Hindu matrix, only shows how ignorant Europe and Asia 
were each ofthe other. 

The conditions to-day are entirely altered. Our vast con- 
quests in the realm of the material forces have practically ban- 
ished distance and made isolation impossible. Remotest peo- 
ples are now our neighbors, and farthest islands and continents 
are never out of our sight. We go to the ends of the earth 
with ease and safety; and if we prefer to remain at home the 
ends of the earth come to us, and we cannot look out of our 
windows but strange faces and stranger costumes and customs 
are thrust upon our attention. Inthe realm of thought and 
letters we are even more closely brought together; and more 
unavoidably are we international, cosmopolitan. The whole 
air around us is but a speaking tube. The heavens are a whis- 
pering gallery. No voice is raised anywhere but the whole 
world of thought bends to hear. Philosophical Chauvinism, 
religious isolation, whether born of conceit or sloth, are abso- 
lutely impossible. “ JZumani nihil alienum,” each of us says, 
not because of any marked afflatus of philanthropic humane- 
ness or philosophic hospitality, but because otherwise we would 
ourselves be dropped out of the “human” category. The very 
circumstances of our day force us to know what our brother 
men have been thinking, and are thinking, of the great prob- 
lems that give life its deep solemnity and its high dignity. The 
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scholars of Christendom command the languages of the civilized 
world. The buried treasures of Asia and Egypt—buried many 
of them even from their own degenerate custodians—have been 
exhumed. With unwearying industry, with splendid ability, 
the intricacies of weird writings and the difficulties of all lan- 
guages have been overcome. The literatures of the world, in 
all its periods and in all their diversities, are open before us, 
secured at greatest cost. Philologists, savants, and mission- 
aries have given to them years of severest study and self- 
denial—like Duperron, who spent seven years in poverty and 
banishment, returning to Paris hungry and penniless, but with 
his invaluable oriental manuscripts and a knowledge of the 
Zend, by which he was able to open to us the teachings of 
Zoroaster; like Robert Morrison, who, burrowing in the lower 
rooms of a Chinese shop, came forth broken with fever, but 
holding in his hand a clew to the almost diabolical language 
which shuts one third of the human race out from contact with 
the rest of us; like scores of others who spared neither means 
nor heaith nor time to make ours the thoughts of other lands, 
as well as take to them our richer treasures. And so to-day in 
the English tongue one may read the sacred books of the East. 
The devout litanies of Egypt; the spiritual Gathas of Persia ; 
the impassioned hymns of Vedic India; the uneven, but often 
wildly poetical, bursts of the Arab enthusiast; the cold, orderly 
morality of Confucius; the metaphysical mists of Lao-tsze, are 
all before us; and note and gloss and comment abound, so that 
any plain, wayfaring man not quite a fool may become fairly 
conversant with the religious ideals and hopes and fears of the 
race. Nor is it being left optional with us whether we shall 
familiarize ourselves with the chief points in these religions. 
Their representatives are among us. On our lecture platforms, 
and even in our pulpits, are heard Mozoomdar and Vive- 
kananda, and Gandhi and Dharmapala—though these names 
should not be coupled in anything except in this general list 
of recent speakers, for the first and last are of a vastly different 
type from the others. Scarcely a reputable magazine but holds 
important contributions from non-Christian pens. It has be- 
come. necessary, and more and more imperative will the neces- 
sity grow upon us, for every intelligent Christian to know the 
salient points of the faiths whose defense is thrust upon him. 
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The plain duty of the Christian preacher, at least, is surely very 
evident. No longer can all extra-Christian faiths be dismissed 
with a wave of the hand as “ born of the devil,” nor be charac- 
terized as “ debased superstitions,” or the “ base brood of bar- 
barism.” This, wherever it obtains, only exposes the pulpit, 
and justly, to the contempt, or equally deadly compassion, of 
even the half-read. The situation calls urgently for different 
treatment. The necessity is upon us for close, sympathetic, but 
clear-eyed study of the religions of the world: 

1. Because there is no system of religious belief that has 
obtained wide credence among men that does not have in it a 
deposit of truth. This it is that, in spite of enfolding and ener- 
vating error, has kept the system alive. It is a deliberate slan- 
der against the human mind to suppose that the masses of men 
hold beliefs tenaciously because seduced by the error that is in 
them. Error and mistruth are plentifully mixed with the 
religions of men; but it is the Godlike in these religions, it is 
the echo of the divine voice still heard in them, which gives 
them empire over millions of men, and causes that empire to 
be prolonged through the centuries. No devout student who 
believes that God is the source of all spiritual illumination can 
afford to ignore whatever of light and leading the Holy Spirit 
may have imparted to these far-off children of the all-Father. 
It is not that the Christianity of any age is, so to speak, local- 
ized, circumscribed by the limitations of the day. The whole 
body of truth may be there, but it does notall appear. The ac- 
cents are not all in just proportion, and the tendency of under- 
accented truths is to disappear from notice. Many times these 
are the very features of truth which some deficient extra- 
Christian faith makes central and most insistent; and the 
Christian may find profit in noticing how valuable the fruitage 
in other lands of truths contained indeed in Christianity but 
underestimated, if not completely slurred over, by the zedtgeist 
of Christendom. 

To briefly illustrate, who can doubt the value of studying 
in the light of Mohammedanism the value of tle “ sover- 
eignty of God.” How invigorating it is to the plain, simple 
Christian to turn from the labored and fatuous efforts of our 
day to “ justify the ways of God to men ”—efforts which seem 
to put man on the bench and God at the bar—and hear the 
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Moslem say with passionate energy and insistent devotion, 
“Allah-il-Allah,” ‘ God is God,” without any shadow of question 
that he owes implicit obedience to him whom he thus acknowl- 
edges and curtly proclaims! Is not the sovereignty of God in 
human affairs clearly taught by Christianity? But does our 
day not tend to slur over the teaching, and, in our exaggerated 
emphasis put upon human freedom or the law of causation, ac- 
cording to the school of thought we may follow, do we not 
tend to dethrone the King? Similarly, it might be shown 
what Hinduism has to teach of an immanent God breaking 
in upon us through every avenue of life, in whom “ we live, 
and move, and have our being.” And China would teach us 
the value of manners in making morals, or at least in strength- 
ening them by working in from a correct exterior. 

That was a noble saying of a distinguished professor when, 
in answer to an invitation to the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions, he replied: “Is it probable that men who can devote 
studious years to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle will 
care nothing about the doctrines of Buddha and the maxims 
of Confucius? I am a Christian; therefore there is nothing 
human or divine in any literature of the world that I can afford 
to ignore.” What will give the professor’s words still more 
point is to remember that all that Plato and Aristotle can give 
us we have already largely assimilated. New illuminations of 
neglected truth—not new truth, for Christianity holds all truth 
—are ours now to receive from the new literatures being 
opened to us. Apart altogether from any literary beauties, any 
esthetic contributions they can afford, there is in each of them 
some ethical and spiritual content for our enrichment. 

2. And not only for enrichment, but for defense, is this 
study necessary. If the Christian world has underestimated 
the religious value of the non-Christian faiths, there has always 
been in Christendom a party, consisting partly of hostiles and 
partly of overtender sentimentalists, who have ascribed undue 
values to the extent and depths of truth to be found outside the 
Bible. Before the scriptures of the other faiths were within 
our reach, they uttered dark parables and freely made imagi- 
nary discoveries of profound spiritual truths and perplexing 
parallels. Now that any man may turn to the English transla- 
tions, they still avail themselves of the fact that amid the mass 
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of non-Christian literature are to be found a great many pearls 
of wisdom and beauty. Nothing is said of the mountains of 
chaff, and often of filth, in which the treasures are imbedded. 
But, exhumed and polished, and their contents often put into 
words which with their writers meant widely other things, we 
are constantly invited to throw aside the Christian system for 
some eclectic patchwork in which the teachings of Zoroaster 
and Buddha and Jesus shall all have place. Recognition is in- 
deed given to Jesus. He is one of the teachers. But by no 
means is le the only or even the greatest one. 

But, besides the covert attack upon Christianity made by the 
liberalists of Christendom from behind the sacred books of 
the East, we are on the eve of assault from another direction, 
and that is from the defenders of the non-Christian faiths 
themselves. For fifty years and more these faiths have been 
hotly invested in their own lands. Their leaders long supposed 
that Christendom was a unit inthe assault. They spent their 
whole strength in devising means to parry the attacks of Chris- 
tianity and at least to persuade the rank and file of their fellow- 
religionists that there were grounds for defense. They have 
been driven to bring forward the purest teachings of their 
several scriptures, and to apologize and attempt to explain away 
the grosser and more revolting features of their national reli- 
gions. But, recently, they have found a considerable public in 
England and America eager to believe that vast treasures of 
truth are in the Orient. A few of these leaders have already 
appeared among us. They have been applauded to the echo 
by the secular press and by coteries of dilettant religionists and 
fashionable ladies athirst for new sensations. Their lecture 
tours have been pecuniarily profitable to an extent almost daz- 
zling to men from the poor East. And, above all, they have 
returned with all the eclat of having, supposedly, attacked 
Christianity in her own home. To tens of millions of their 
fellow-religionists the word has gone out that from henceforth 
it is not to be a matter of defense against the attacks of Chris- 
tianity, but that the attempt will be to divert attention from 
the weakness of the old beleaguered walls by sorties into the 
enemy’s country. That these sorties will result in a return 
with considerable private pelf—the reward of gratifying Amer- 
ican curiosity by flowing oriental robes and an equally flowing 
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readiness of oriental speech conveyed in faultless English—will 
not detract from the eagerness of the coming campaigners. 

How is all this to be met? That any enduring harm will be 
done Christianity, or that even any formidable barrier will be 
opposed to the Christian propaganda by these “ delightfully 
romantic ” young orators, is not to be feared; but, for the 
present, the effect of this double movement upon the Church 
at large will be to abate missionary enthusiasm, and to that 
degree cool the ardor for Jesus and the passion for the exten- 
sion of his kingdom which is the very mainspring of a virile, 
aggressive Church. The most effective cure will be for the 
Christian leaders at least to familiarize themselves with the 
actual teachings of Buddha and the others. When from the 
lips of these teachers themselves it is learned how immeasur- 
ably they fall below Jesus, even in the points where they are 
at their best, it will be an easy thing, when their words are un- 
derstood in the sense in which alone they used them, to show 
the Chureh at large that there are abysmal differences between 
the partial truths and vast errors of any non-Christian faith 
and the gracious words of Him who spake as man never spake. 
Something of poetry may be lost in the process, and much of 
glamour will be; but if, on the one hand, many lose the enrich- 
ment that comes from the Orient, others who have been misled 
into believing that the mines of Golconda still produce kohi- 
noors will be awakened from their illusions. It is true we will 
scarcely feel the strange thrill of delight that many experienced 
when it was reported that, at the Parliament of Religions, 
the varied religionists united in saying, “ Our Father which 
art in heaven ;” for we will know that the words were with- 
out meaning to a Buddhist to whom a father God is unknown ; 
that they were almost ludicrous on the lips of a Hindu; and 
that even a Mohammedan can with great difficulty conceive of 
God as anything other than a stern and majestic governor. 
But, on the other hand, we will not be cheated out of the in- 
tense desire that all the children should be weaned from their 
voluntary orphanhood and be brought into conscious sonship 
with the great loving father God. 

If, then, a study of the non-Christian faiths be thrust upon 
the Christian leaders of America, what shall be said of the ab- 
solute folly of sending out missionaries to the homes of these 
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faiths in utter ignorance of what they go to supplant? Here 
at least no words need be multiplied. And yet this is what, 
in the main, the Church has done. Of the entire missionary 
force in the foreign fields scarce a third has received any train- 
ing in the systems they are in daily conflict with. How many 
years of painful experience they spend before they are able to 
say, “So fight I, not as one that beateth the air,” they will 
themselves bear witness. Read the complaints of their non- 
Christian opposers, and amid much which is merely captious 
will be found an underswell of pathetic complaint that the 
missionary is not sympathetic because he is unknowing. This 
is vastly truer of the young missionary than the old. A care- 
ful sympathetic study of the religious systems that are made 
by, and in turn make, the mental and religious soil where the 
Christian grain is to be sown would greatly help the husband- 
men to secure adequate fruitage. Christianity has succeeded, 
does gloriously succeed ; but her native power, the might of 
her effects in spite of the limitations of her agents, is not to be 
supposed to be anything like what it would be if to the native 
power of the truth were added wisdom and skill in those whose 
hands carry the truth. 

Every view of the question forces the conclusion that the 
missionary outfit should certainly include a knowledge of, at 
least, the particular religion of the land to which he goes and 
the trend of mind where such a religion could be produced and 
continue to exist. On this point let the brilliant Buddhist, 
Dharmapala, be heard: “I warn you that if you want to estab- 
lish Christianity in the East it can only be done on the princi- 
ples of Christ’s love and meekness. Let the missionary study 
all the religions ; let them be a type of meekness and lowli- 
ness and they will find a welcome in all lands.” And, again, 
listen to the gentle Mozoomdar: “* Perhaps one day, after this 
Parliament has achieved its suecess, the Western and the East- 
ern man will combine to support each other’s strength and 
each other’s deficiencies.” 
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Art. II.—THE APPRENTICESHIP OF PREACHING.* 


I am afraid you will think my address a very dull one, not 
in the least entertaining; but these moments are precious, and 
I am anxious to make the best of them. I wish you to remem- 
ber throughout this address that my aim is intensely practical, 
and that the views expressed are the results of personal expe- 
rience. I put before you conclusions reached through much 
painfulness. You will not be offended if I consider you as 
apprentices in the divine art and address you as such. 

Students in your position are sometimes conscious of a con- 
siderable restlessness. They rebel against the close applica- 
tion, the attention to detail, the drill and the drudgery, which 
characterizes this stage of your life. In college “ grinding” 
is considered pretty nearly your whole business. You are 
“grinding” classics, philosophy, theology, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and not rarely grinding your teeth. You are tempted 
to resent the long course of monotonous work, and are found 
much oftener than you ought to be found reading a book that 
is not a text-book, a book the reading of which will not be 
followed by an examination. Some students never heartily do 
their proper work, and they are unfeignedly glad when the 
servitude is over. Speculation, poetry, fiction, eloquence, gen- 
eral literature, are far more to their taste than the slow and 
painful acquisition of the first principles of things. In this 
address I wish to say to you, and to say as emphatically as it is 
possible for me to speak, that this impatience with elementary 
work is a great mistake, every bit of it a mistake. I earnestly 
recommend you to avoid every distracting study, to enter with 
all your heart into the course of technicalities, and resolutely 
to apply your mind to the grammar of the various sections of 
knowledge with which the preacher is concerned. Whatever 
time and force are taken from “ grinding ” entails an ultimate 
loss; nothing in life will pay you better than the drudgery of 
to-day, if it only be thoroughly carried through. 

1. It is only by economizing these student days that you 
acquire the large foundation knowledge which is essential to 


* The substance of this paper was given as an address to theological students, and, con- 
trary to the custom of this Review, the direct address form is here retained.—EDIToR. 
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the preacher. Preaching is, to a large extent, a matter of 
knowledge. We often speak of the difficulty of preaching ; 
but a full mind and a full heart make everything easy, preach- 
ing included. A local brother in one of our circuits some- 
times brought his sermon to a very early and unexpected end 
by remarking, “ Dear brethren, there are many deep, rich, de- 
lightful, and sublime things to be said on this text—only they 
don’t oceur to me.” That brother got to the bottom of the 
thing as well as to the end of it. The defect of our sermons is 
that the appropriate thoughts, the affecting sentiments, the 
realizing illustrations do not oceur to us. This is all. If they 
only would, what sermons we should preach! what different 
sermons we should preach! The text we select is right enough. 
We have asense of its splendid significance, and we are con- 
scious that if some preachers had it they would bring noble 
thoughts out of it, illustrate it with apposite allusions, and 
enforce it with convincing arguments; but, unhappily, these 
thoughts do not occur to us, and so we stand fumbling about 
vacantly, while the congregation, finding there is nothing for 
their soul, with a swift instinct of economy take a little repose 
for their body. Now, you ought to take all possible pains that 
these appropriate, beautiful, and profound things shall occur 
to yon. In the clearness, variety, and amplitude of your 
knowledge you will find a treasury upon which you ean happily 
draw, and you will be able to set forth the truths of revelation 
with unfailing freshness and power. Strive to make that 
treasury as large as possible, and your ministry cannot lack in- 
terest and efficacy. Without this knowledge you will often 
tind yourselves ina sorry plight. A Yorkshireman, preaching 
on the subject of Nicodemus coming to our Lord by night, and 
making very little out of his subject, abruptly and pathetically 
finished with the remark, “ Nicodemus, thou camest in the dark, 
and in the dark thou must go.” With an ill-instrueted scribe 
many subjects come and go as Nicodemus did. 

Not only does a large knowledge supply material for sermons, 
but, what is almost equally important, we know better whiat 
to leave out. “The artist,” says Schiller, “ may be known 
rather by what he omits.” “In literature, too,” says Pater, 
“the true artist may be best recognized by his tact of omission.” 
And we are sure that the pulpit artist is skilled in the science 
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of omission. He who has looked the most widely over the field 
of knowledge best knows the due proportion of things, and can 
regulate his teaching accordingly. And what a preacher leaves 
out is not lost; it gives perfectness and authority to what he 
advances. Hearers have a mysterious discernment for reserve 
knowledge and power; they listen so deferentially to what is 
said because of what is not said. In these college days you 
onght to acquire a sense of what is best left out of popular 
teaching, and that gift your hearers are sure to appreciate. 

Fullness of knowledge saves a minister from the temptation 
of resorting tu bizarre methods to attract a congregation. No 
matter how clever a man may be, he cannot long hide from 
himself or from others the fact of his intellectual superficiality 
and limitation; and I believe that many a preacher who re- 
sorts to eccentric and sensational stratagems does so from the 
consciousness of the meagerness and frailty of lis theological 
and philosophical resources. No truly great actor becomes a 
Blondin walking a tight rope to draw a crowd; no really great 
singer blacks his face and joins the minstrels to secure popular- 
ity; no great artist renounces academical law to astonish the 
world by daubing nightmares. Men of a much inferior order 
condescend to theatricals; gifted men have no need. And it 
is the same with respect to the Christian pulpit. Henry Ward 
Beecher did not resort to flags and dulcimers; Bishop Simp- 
son succeeded without dressing himself in oriental costume ; 
Joseph Parker gets on without a magic lantern; R. W. Dale 
used no stage property, posture, or passion; and Maclaren dis- 
covers no anxiety to straddle the latest sensation. But the 
preacher who is conscious of deficiency in the deeper qualifica- 
tions of his vocation seeks to awaken and maintain public in- 
terest by eccentricities and extravagancies in the subjects, he 
chooses or in the manner in which he treats them. Our con- 
gregations desire above all things clear, deep, scriptural truth, 
and any ministry of real teaching power is sure of perennial 
popularity. The interest of the multitude in Christian doctrine 
is not speculative and arbitrary; it is personal, practical, pas- 
sionate. The people recognize in our doctrine the things by 
which they live, and he who can state evangelical truth with 
lucidity and feeling will find his ministry influential when the 
mere rhetorician and sensationalist have passed away. 
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In this college, in these privileged days, your tutors show 
you over the vast field of theological and related knowledge. 
You are made acquainted with the contents of the Old and New 
Testament ; you become familiar with that Christian theology 
which is systematized and reasoned revelation; you trace the 
development of Christian doctrine; you survey the devious 
windings of ecclesiastical history ; you estimate the merits and 
sanctions of differing ecclesiastical polities ; you master the 
principles of inoral science ; you are initiated into the mysteries, 
the yearnings, the sorrows, the needs, the glories, and the hopes 
of human nature; you learn something of the relation of evan- 
gelical truth to science and philosophy; you discover the at- 
titude that the Church of Christ should maintain to current 
literature, to social problems, and to the questions of the hour. 
In one sense the theologian is a specialist; yet his science has 
manifold and wide relations. Now, it will not always be easy 
for you to perceive the bearing of some of your studies upon 
that splendid oratory which you feel to be the need of the age, 
and which you hope shortly to illustrate. But remember that 
the men who train you lived before you and see reasons for 
dry studies which it is impossible for you to see; and be confi- 
dent that in due season you will find out the utility and pre- 
ciousness of the things they take so much trouble to teach. The 
time you spend here is not adequate for full instruction on all 
the topics attempted in the curriculum ; but, after all, the grand 
thing taught in these colleges is how to pigeonhole universal 
knowledge, and in days to come, if you do not know exactly 
ap thing wanted, you will know where to go to find it. 

. You can never reach the perfection of your powers as 
Roos ang you ean never do your best and most effective work 
as pret achers, except through the drill and drudgery of to-day. 
To show exactly what I mean by this statement let me give 
you a quotation from the biography of Doré, the French 
artist. Doré, as you know, was a splendid genius, draughts- 
man, sculptor, painter; but the fatal error of his life was that 
he determined to become an artist without submitting to the 
ordinary discipline of learning, the result being that, despite a 
few sensational works, he is accounted by all competent critics 
a failure. They acknowledge his merit as a draughtsman, but 
they deny him the character of painter or sculptor. His sym- 
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pathetic biographer says of him on this special matter: “ Doré 
did not believe in the apprenticeship of art ; he pooh-poohed 
the idea of models. And because he did not believe in the 
apprenticeship of art he failed, despite his extraordinary artis- 
tic aptitudes.” His biographer then adds these judicious re- 
flections, to which I beg your most earnest attention : “ Paris 
said that Doré showed in those first works the want that no 
amount of manual practice can give, namely, the lack of tech- 
nique.” This word, which applies itself to all arts, to all pro- 
fessions, I had almost said to all careers, typifies wherein all 
painters must learn the alphabet of their future greatness. An 
artist without technique is a house without foundation, a name 
written in sand. M. Lacroix was not so very old a man when 
he begged Doré to study from models, in short, to learn his 
art as others had learned theirs ; but, even then, Lacroix fully 
appreciated that no profession can be a legitimate success 
which has not been learned through legitimate means. If the 
contrary is to be the case, farewell forever to apprenticeship of 
every kind, and to those long, exhausting hours of preparatory 
toil which harass youth. If all the world may paint without 
ever having studied painting as an art, then not only were 
Raphael and Da Vinci fools, but so is everyone else who be- 
lieves as they did, and puts that belief to such severe and end- 
less tests. It is true that this isan age of progress; but no 
one has ever known or heard of a human being claiming to be 
a great artist who has not toiled step by step up every one of 
those rugged steeps which lead to the final goal of art. No 
natural talent will carry forward a man of genius by leaps and 
bounds over the gulf that gapes between the first step of to 
will to the last of to be able. On looking at Doré’s paintings 
connoisseurs said at once, “ He has it all in him, but he, lacks 
school.” Now, gentlemen, all this is as true for us preachers 
as it is for artists. No amount of dexterity will atone for our 
‘lack of technique ;’ that is, for our lack of accurate thought 
and knowledge. As famous artists learned in painfulness “ the 
alphabet of their future greatness,” so we, in severe industry, 
must learn the alphabet of our future efficiency. If our pro- 
fession “is to be a legitimate success it must be learned through 
legitimate means.” If we are ever to be esteemed as worthy 
preachers “we must toil step by step up every one of those 
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rugged steeps which lead to the final goal” of preaching. Not 
by leaps and bounds shall we attain it. All truly great 
preachers attained knowledge and expression through infinite 
drudgery, as Raphael and Da Vinci did, and if we are to 
prove masters in our vocation we must submit to the tedious- 
ness of apprenticeship as did the mighty before us. You, as 
theological students, must make the best of the dry gram- 
matical teaching of to-day, of these “long, exhausting hours of 
preparatory toil which harass youth,” or some day discerning 
listeners, marking your hesitating logic, your inexact knowl- 
edge, your defective expression, your crude eloquence, will 
say of you what the connoisseurs said of Doré, “It is all in 
him, but he lacks school.” Before men can use color to ad- 
vantage they must learn to draw carefully ; and if you are to 
become effective expositors and reasoners you must have the 
necessary humility and patience to master the alphabet of 
your calling in these college years. 

Much nonsense is talked about “self-made men.” A self- 
made man may in many respects be an admirable man, but 
everybody knows that he is a badly made man. It is, and 
must be, of incalculable value to be trained by those who 
know. William Hunt, in his Zalks about Art, says truly: 
“Getting along without instruction! Nobody ever did well 
without learning from those who had had opportunity to know 
what was good and great. Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, 
were they self-taught?” The student who elects to direct 
his own studies, generally reminds one of the enthusiastic party 
who “rose every morning at four o’clock to misinform himself.” 
The energy, the aspiration, the sacrifices of the self-taught are 
often painfully misdirected and abortive. 

Gentlemen, some of you to-day look with envy and desire 
upon the popular preacher, and you are right in so doing. 
The preacher whose popularity is legitimate is a power for 
good; but more and more must men study deeply, widely, 
patiently, if they are to become in any worthy sense dis- 
tinguished preachers. Angelo studied anatomy long and 
minutely before he felt himself equal to great cartoons ; it is 
easy to see that John Ruskin mastered most carefully the 
elements and technicalities of architecture and painting before 
he wrote his masterpieces ; and Victor Hugo took infinite pains 
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to understand localities, dialects, details, before he proceeded 
to the composition of his gorgeous romances. Great masters 
invariably acquaint themselves with the facts and laws, the 
truths and principles, which underlie their vocation, before 
they shine in color, or charm in music, or persuade in elo- 
quence. The Hon. John Collier, recently lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, said, touching art, that it might be laid down 
as a general rule in painting, and one which he could recom- 
mend to impressionists, that the only way to arrive at excel- 
lence in painting was to do a great deal of preliminary work 
in @ very precise and careful style. That is an advice I may 
commend to you as preachers. The only way to arrive at 
excellence in preaching is to do a great deal of preliminary 
work in a very precise and careful style. It is wonderful to 
listen to a superb oration, like one by Wendell Phillips, dashed 
off at an hour’s notice; wonderful to read of Turner simply 
mixing his colors in broken teacups, and then painting his 
marvelous pictures, while other exhibitors in the Academy 
were varnishing theirs; wonderful to listen to a great preacher 
like Spurgeon holding an andience of five thousand people 
spellbound, for an hour, by a discourse that had been entirely 
prepared on the same afternoon. But these extraordinary men 
would be the first to acknowledge that a world of patient toil 
preceded these oratorical and artistic triumphs. The magniti- 
cent speech, poem, or picture was the sum total of endless 
readings, experiments, musings, failures, and fatigues. In one 
of our circuits a wealthy but uneducated gentleman was 
prevailed upon to take the chair at a missionary meeting. He 
began his speech, but it soon became sadly confused, and the 
speaker abruptly resumed his seat. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, however, the bafiled orator remarked, “ Dear 
friends, you would observe that my opening speech was not as 
full and clear as was desirable; but during the course of the 
meeting I have written down my speech, and I will now read 
it to you impromptu.” Gentlemen, most grand impromptu 
work is first written down; only you must write it down 
before the meeting. Prepare now for your discourses; write 
them down in patient study, and when, in future years, you 
face exacting congregations you can triumphantly read those 
discourses impromptu. The twentieth century preacher will 
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require something more than fluency and smartness; he will 
need every possible resource of knowledge and culture. 

In urging upon you patient and exact work during these 
student days let me remind you of two things: 

1. The age in which we live calls with increasing emphasis 
for trained power in its teachers. And in affirming this we do 
not forget the real and immense value of untrained workers in 
the cause of liumanity and civilization. Ruskin says: 

‘It is impossible to calculate the enormous loss of power in modern 
days, owing to the imperative requirement that art shall be methodical 
and learned; for, as long as the constitution of this world remains unal- 
tered, there will be more intellect in it than there can be education; there 
will be many men capable of just sensation and vivid invention who never 
will have time to cultivate or polish their natural powers. And all un- 
polished power is, in the present state of society, lost. 

Ruskin is no doubt right in contending that we lose much 
because we refuse to look at anything that is not expressed in 
a legal and scientific way ; we should certainly be all the richer, 
artistically, if we granted the village mason and the peasant a 
larger liberty to express the rough power that is in them. We 
need also in a special sense to give due space and encourage- 
ment to the rough workers in the Church. Men with little 
culture are capable of great things for God and the race, and 
the Church must be prepared to give such workers the largest 
opportunity and sympathy. Methodism is peculiarly bound 
to remember this. History shows our immense debt to rough 
power, and we would commit a fatal mistake to-day if, in any 
spirit of pedantry or fastidiousness, we were to eliminate from 
our ministry all undisciplined native power. 

Still, I am sure of this, that the Church will increasingly be 
compelled to insist upon a disciplined minister. We have 
everything to gain by realizing to the utmost the intellectual 
force that is in us. This is true in England, and it is true in 
America. In an article written by an American, in the Con- 
temporary Review for May, 1894, entitled “ Intellectual Prog- 
ress in the United States,” this paragraph occurs : 

In theology, the absence of an establish i Church, the resulting free- 
dom, and the rivalry between all sects have made it necessary to give 
special attention to the training of the clergy. Larger average demands 
are no doubt made in the matter of preaching than in any existing so- 
ciety. The traditions of the earlier Puritan divines, when the minister 
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was the practical dictator of the community, and the absence of liturgy 
and form in the service, have given even an unnatural prominence to the 
sermon. In spite of the complaint heard continually, with us as every- 
where else, of indifference to religious teaching, I do not believe that 
there has ever been a time when a more universal or intelligent interest 
was manifested in the deepest questions relating to man’s destiny. 

Some specialists predict that, owing to the operation of various 
causes, precious stones are destined to suffer great depreciation, 
but I feel sure that one famous gem will suffer immense depre- 
ciation—the diamond in the rough. The spread of education 
in all directions renders this inevitable. There was always 
something unsatisfactory about the diamond in the rough, the 
roughness being positive enough while the size and water of 
the gem were generally left largely to the public imagination. 
This type of teacher is destined to a narrower, ever-narrower, 
popularity. Not that real power will be less appreciated. No; 
polish may sometimes be mistaken for power, pedantry for 
learning, yet the world has an instinct for genuine power, and 
the man of deep nature, of insight, of reasoning faculty, of im- 
agination, of spiritual sensibility, of large utterance, will be 
recognized in the future more swiftly than he has been in the 
past, althongh he may emerge in obscnrest circumstances. 
But the world will insist that the diamond shall be eut and 
polished, so that it may sparkle for all that it is worth. I say 
to my young brother, do not rest on the fact, although I am 
assured it is a fact, that you are a genius. Genius must know 
the friction of the wheel, if in this generation it is to fetch its 
full value. You are here grinding, drearily grinding, and you 
are tempted to shirk the process. But what are you grinding ? 
Theology, philosophy, languages? You, yourselves, are being 
ground. You are losing the inerustations of ignorance, vanity, 
prejudice, and unconthness which neutralize your intrinsic 
power and efficacy; and so you are being qualified for the 
highest, fullest service to which you are constitutionally equal. 
No grinding will convert a pebble into a jewel; but every turn 
of the wheel delivers from some grievous limitation of indis- 
cipline, and enables you more fully to exert and enjoy your 
essential strength. A spurious, manufactured diamond crum- 
bles on the wheel; it looks plausible enough, but it cannot 
bear grinding; and there is something serionsly amiss with the 
genius that will not endure discipline. 
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2. The last thing I have to say is this: If you do not now 
acquire this elementary knowledge and discipline it will be 
very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to attain later. The 
life of a Methodist preacher is a busy one, and it is not likely 
you will find opportunity in the future to do anything that 
you now leave undone. Lacordaire, the famous preacher of 
Notre Dame, in his letters to. young students, is never weary 
of enlarging upon the value of sustained theological study in 
the earlier years of life. Writing to one of these, he says: 


Do all you can to lay in a store for the rest of your life. I have always, 
in my own case, regretted that I had not had at least ten years of strong 
theological reading before my entrance into the active world. The over- 
whelming life we now lead gives us no time to repair any original weak- 
ness in the foundation of our mental building, it so enchains us by its 
pressing daily exigencies and claims that it is much if we can find time 
to keep up with the newspaper or to read some more than usually inter- 
esting book. Take advantage, then, of the happy interval which is just 
at this time placed between you and the world of active life. Drink, 
drink deeply at the well of spiritual science. Its waters may now seem 
cold and bitter to you, but a day will come when you will find in them 
all that is sweetest and most salutary. 


This, gentlemen, was the advice of an old orator; and you 
may be sure that if, in the comparatively leisure days in which 
he lived, the value of early studies was so keenly felt, this value 
has been immensely enhanced by the crowded life of public 
men in the ending of the nineteenth century. 

In conclusion, let me say: Do not be fretful about any of the 
subjects enjoined you; do not fritter away your time in mak- 
ing sermons. The one grand thing you learn here is, how to 
learn. The virtue of your training is qualitative, not quantita- 
tive. Preaching is a matter of knowledge, large knowledge, 
exact knowledge, and here you learn what knowledge is neces- 
sary to the preacher, where to acquire it, how to acquire it. 
Sermons are made fast enough when you want them, and they 
will be all the better for every bit of honest work put into 


these college days. 
W.L-Watkwan 
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Arr. IV.—JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN: POET 
AND REFORMER. 


Tue career of John Henry Newman contained in an unusual 
degree the unexpected and surprising. The political and theo- 
logical notions of his early life were a source of pain, keen and 
unanticipated by his mother. His collegiate course was one 
the authorities of the university never expected. His leader- 
ship of the Tractarian movement surprised his contemporaries. 
To those who knew him intimately he was repeatedly appear- 
ing in newand unexpected positions. An explanation of these 
unexpected developments lies in the fact that nature placed 
alongside of many of his characteristics a companion which 
was an inveterate enemy ; so that, if Mr. Newman possessed a 
masterful will, he was also accompanied by a hesitating distrust 
of his own willfulness ; if in his introspective moments—and he 
had many such—he could regard himself with an awe approach- 
ing terror, he was none the less possessed of a strong egotism ; 
if he was attracted and won by beauty in any of its myriad 
manifestations, there was a consciousness that it was only a 
snare and a delusion ; if he was led, as he frequently was, to ig- 
nore the force and value of fact and reason, he was accompanied 
by a sense of their great usefulness in determining vital ques- 
tions and the absolute necessity of being controlled by them ; 
if he worked only at the highest and worthiest tasks, it was 
with a feeling deep and profound that nothing human can be 
anything but low and vile. Given then such a man, with the 
task of leading a great religious movement resting upon him, 
and is it so surprising that his life should be a source of won- 
derment and that many of his positions appear enigmatical ? 

Perhaps, of all the phases of his multiform career less is 
known of his poetry than of the others. We think of Newman 
the preacher, standing in St. Mary’s, uttering sentences not 
alone beautiful for their pure polished form and faultless grace, 
but heavy with thought ; we knew him as a reformer, groping 
his way at first, balancing and weighing alternatives, circling 
round like a carrier bird until sure of his direction and then 
going undeviatingly toward what for him was home and peace ; 
but of Newman the poet little is known. 
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The muses, however, were not sleeping when he was born, 
and at an early age he took up the lyre they left and struck 
some chords worthy of a poet’s name. Naturally of a pensive 
disposition, he lived in early youth in London in a world of his 
own, and this was a “world of shadows.” “I thought,” he 
says, “life might be a dream or I an angel, and all this world a 
deception, my fellow-angels, by a playful device, concealing 
themselves from me and deceiving me with a semblance of a 
material world.” The lakes of Westmoreland, with their 
mountains and forests, educated a child of similar tendencies 
and gave the world a Wordsworth; but in palace, park, or 
pavement of the metropolis there was nothing which could do 
the work of the “lake region.” So while the introspective 
poetry of Wordsworth lives in the beautiful foliage of nature, 
our poet, equally introspective and a lover of nature, is forced 
to seek his figures in the objects of the town and say: 

I cannot walk the city’s crowded streets, 
But the wide porch invites to still retreats, 
Where passion’s thirst is calmed and care’s unthankful gloom. 

Professor Shairp says that Cardinal Newman was a prose poet, 
and compares him with Carlyle. It is a comparison of dissimi- 
lars, for two men could scarcely be more unlike. In the one 
the diamonds are all uneut, while the other presents no 
face to the world which does not reflect the refinement and 
polish of mental and social culture. One is a wild an- 
cestral Teuton, the other the product of a world culture. 
Carlyle’s style is a mountain torrent rushing with impet- 
uous strength and loaded with débris, Newman’s a limpid 
spring of pure language. Of his prose poetry his Parochial 
Sermons contain the best examples, filled as they are with 
“all the fervor of a prophet and the severe beauty of a 
poet.” The statement, so often made, that there is a grace 
and a power in the forming of sentences which the ancients 
possessed and which we have not, to be refuted needs only to 
be measured by many sentences from these sermons; for while 
Newman’s armory was not forged in the same fire as that of the 
“invincible knights of old,” the deepest impulses of his heart 
were poured forth in language that for “ mellow cadence and 
perfect rhythm” is not surpassed in the compass of English 
literature. 
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With scarcely an exception Mr. Newman’s biographers have 
made but little use of his poetry in tracing the progress of his 
thought from Protestantism to Romanism, but it is there as 
clearly as in his other writings. It is as an illustration of this, 
as well as for its own saddened beauty, that a peculiar interest 
attaches to the poem best known by its opening lines, “ Lead, 
kindly light,’ but which appeared under the title, “ The Pillar 
of the Cloud.” One must not forget that the author while 
writing this poem must have been painfully reminded of the 
earlier lights—his own evangelical feelings, the teachings of 
Whately, and the influence of the Oriel school—which had led 
him on only, as he thought, to delude him. All of them were 
the deceivers which private judgment had raised along his way 
to trouble him. But, from henceforth, wheresoever the Lord 
might lead him he would follow. It might be “ o’er moor and 
fen,” but nothing should obstruct his progress. Although the 
idyllic peace of childhood had departed from him, and the 
“angel faces” that had once been an inspiration had forsaken 
him, still, if led, he would follow. 

Mr. Newman remained throughout life essentially the same 
deep yet delicate interpreter of the passion that burned in his 
breast. The old religious fires might be quenched and new 
ones ignited, lifelong friends might become estranged from 
him and a new environment bring new friends; but, through 
the fiercest of mental and. spiritual conflicts the arrows never 
touched his bird of song, and Newman the cardinal was as 
much a poet as Newman the fellow of Oriel. 

To understand Newman as a reformer, we must see a man 
who possessed a chaste and cultured taste imbedded in a 
nature essentially celibate; a poetic temper covering a 
wonderfully strong imagination, which frequently does duty 
for reason; a mind that is often satisfied with a self-created 
unity ; a ready facility in bestowing upon any who oppose hiin 
his hatred; an instinctive desire to do right and a consequent 
abhorrence of sin, with a querulousness as to what really is sin. 
And now we must see such a man placed in a State Church and 
ministering to a people who are not congenial to him. As he 
feels his parishioners drifting away from him and his personal 
power diminishing, for support he throws himself back on the 
system behind him and in accordance with which he works. 
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Thus led he turns to the records of the early Church, to find, 
if possible, the ground of the system. Enraptured by the 
picture which he sees of the early faith, he lives almost con- 
stantly in that holy atmosphere and becomes estranged from 
present conditions until, having evolved as his dictwm that 
‘faith and reason are incompatible in matters of religion,” he 
finds refuge in records and authorities. Reading clearly in his 
own heart the uprightness of his own endeavor, most naturally 
he blames the system in which he has worked and attempts to 
better it, until at last, stung by the failure of his plan of re- 
form, he throws aside private judgment with a feeling that it 
must, like a serpent, be shunned, and moves steadily and un- 
waveringly onward to the ultimate struggle which will procure 
him peace by the enslavement of reason. 

While as a poet he is quiet, reserved, contemplative, as a re- 
former he is active, quick to grasp the most efficient weapon to 
use in carrying on his reform, and persistent in following up 
his own chosen mode of attack. A man who inspired men to 
follow him, his great fault—and it is a fatal one—was that he 
marched too far in advance of his forces—so far in advance 
that retreat to them became impossible to him, and he was 
forced to bury himself among those he had long regarded as 
his bitterest foes. Unto such a man we may most gladly give 
reverence and respect for his struggles and sacrifices, but we 
can never accord to him the position of guide for ourselves to- 
ward the highest truth. 
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Art. V.—SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 


Every genuine Christian recognizes the fact that the law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is the complement 
and interpreter of the other law, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.” Notwithstanding this, so many 
professed Christians are striving to observe the second law, 
while ignoring the first, that the newer efforts to give recognition 
to the human side of this dual law are characterized as social 
Christianity.* These laws are eternal, but the methods of car- 
rying them out must change as social conditions change. 

The greatest industrial change in the Christian era has taken 
place almost in our own time. The discovery of America, the 
colonization of the world, the creation of a world market led to 
the industrial revolution, the substitution of steam and machin- 
ery for the old hand labor, the concentration of wealth into 
great productive establishments and of men, women, and chil- 
dren into gigantic cities. The development of this century, 
since that great revolution, is so well known that many of its 
consequences are as yet hardly realized. We are so blinded by 
our material progress that we fail to see our newer social, eth- 
ical, and religious problems. 

The first accompaniment of these industrial changes was the 
desire for commercial and political liberty. Industrially this 
desire was embodied in the /aissez faire policy. Economic 
laws were to be allowed to take their course. The inevitable 
results must be the greatest benefits to society and the greatest 
development of individuality. This philosophy was partly a 
product of the freer commercial relations in the world market 
and partly a reaction from the antiquated and inoperative medi- 
eval restrictions which existed in the English statutes down to 
this century. It was the expression of a great truth, but it was 
grossly exaggerated. Commercial liberty was gained by a few, 
but the many lost both economic and social independence. The 
early abuses of the English factory system are coming to be 

* Rey. Joseph Parker, D.D., is reported to have said recently in criticising London labor 
demonstrations, ** When man loved God he would soon learn to love his brethren,” a doctrine 
which perhaps everyone has heard preached at one timeor another. It is one of those pious 
expressions which are used to conceal one’s own ignorance or negligence of social duties. 


There is no uncertainty about its direct contradiction of the biblical teaching, ‘* He that lov- 
eth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?"* 
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quite well known in our own country, partly by the abundance 
of the literature on the subject,* and partly by the similarity 
of our contemporary industrial development. 

In the face of these industrial abuses the clergy remained 
placidly indifferent. The natural and partially justifiable con- 
servatism of the Church had to be shaken, as in the case of 
slavery and other abuses, by the utterances of lay prophets. 
The methods of the Churches in all times have been modified 
by economic and social changes. In England the movements of 
social Christianity have been in direct response to the external 
economic and social development. The origin and progress 
of these movements can best be understood by contrasting the 
methods of the Churches before and after the great attack 
on individualism, which led to most of the humanitarian move- 
ments of the last half century. This attack on individualism 
in turn can be best appreciated in the personality of its chief 
representative, Thomas Carlyle.t 

The industrial and social forces toward the middle of this 
century, in England, were unquestionably converging toward a 
reaction against the philosophy and practice of every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. Carlyle was only one 
mouthpiece of an inevitable popular agitation, but he was the 
chief, the most unique, and the most influential. John Stuart 
Mill said, “In Carlyle was found the strife between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” He sympathized with 
the individualism which produced powerful leaders. He re- 
volted against, and attacked, the system which gave to these 
leaders unlimited power over their fellows. He attacked Jais- 
sez faire ; he defended the organization of labor in the broad- 
est sense. He pleaded for the restriction of the liberty of the 
few to become rich ; he demanded for the many liberty to live 
and love. From his study of German philosophy he learned 
something of the laws of development. He had at least a 
rudimentary conception of the growth of society and of its 
interdependent units, the individual and the family. Crude- 
ly conceiving that society is an organism, he proclaimed the 


* See Toynbee, Industrial Revolution ; Adams, An Interpretation of the Social Move- 
ments of our Time; and especially for the entire subject, Schulze-Gaevernitz, Zum socialem 
Frieden, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1890. 

+ Schulze-Gaevernitz, Zum socialem Frieden, vol. i; Clarke, “‘ Carlyle and Ruskin, and 
their Influence on English Thought,” New England Magazine, December, 1893, 
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necessity of living for it rather than for privileged individuals. 
He foresaw the disintegrating influence of unemployment, and 
pleaded for the consideration of the laborer and the dignity of 
labor. This is one of his characterizations of laissez faire : 


The master of horses, when the summer labor is done, has to feed his 
horses through the winter, If he said to his horses: ‘‘ Quadrupeds, I have 
no longer work for you, but work exists abundantly over the world. Are 
you ignorant,or must I read you political economy lectures, that the steam 
engine always in the long run creates additional work? Railways are 
forming in one quarter of this earth, canals in another. Much cartage is 
wanted ; somewhere in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, doubt it not, ye 
will find cartage; go and seek cartage, and good go with you.” They, 
with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious, signifying that Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America lie somewhat out of their beat; that what cartage 
may be wanted there is not too well known to them. They can find no 
cartage. They gallop distractedly along the highways, all fenced in to the 
right and to the left ; finally, under pains of hunger, they take to leap- 
ing fences, eating foreign property, and—we know the rest. Ah! it is not 
a joyful mirth, it is sadder than tears, the laugh humanity is forced to at 
laissez faire applied to poor peasants in a world like our Europe of the 
year 1839. 


One more quotation from Carlyle will suffice to illustrate his 
vigorous teachings and suggest what must have been their in- 
fluence on the slowly awakening British conscience : 


I admire a nation which fancies it will die if we do not undersell all other 
nations to the end of the world. Brothers, we will cease to undersell them ; 
we will be content to equal-sell them; to be happy selling equally 
with them. I do not see the use of underselling them. Cotton 
cloth is already twopence a yard or lower, and yet bared backs 
were never more numerous among us. Let inventive men cease to 
spend their existence incessantly contriving how cotton can be made 
cheaper, and try to invent a little how cotton at its present cheapness 
could be somewhat justlier divided among us. Let inventive men con- 
sider whether the secret of this universe, and of man’s. life here, does, 
after all, as we rashly fancy it, consist in making money. There is one 
God, just, supreme, almighty; but is Mammon the name of him? With 
a hell which means ‘‘ failing to make money ” I do not think there is any 
heaven possible that would suit one well; nor so much as an earth that 
can be habitable long. In brief, all this Mammon gospel of supply and 
demand, competition, laissee faire, and devil take the hindmost, begins 
to be one of the shabbiest gospels ever preached, or altogether the shab- 
biest. But it is my very firm conviction that the hell of England will cease 
to be that of ‘‘ not making money; ” that we shall get a nobler hell and a 
nobler heaven. I anticipate light in the human chaos, Our deity no 
longer being Mammon, each man will then say to himself, ‘‘Why such 
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deadly haste to make money? I shall not go to hell even if I do not 
make money. There is another hell, Iam told!” Competition at railway 
speed, in all branches of commerce and work, will then abate. Bubble 
periods, with their panics and commercial crises, will again become infre- 
quent. Steady, modest industry will take the place of gambling specula- 
tion, By degrees we shall have a society with something of heroism in 
it, something of Heaven’s blessing on it. We shall again have, instead of 
Mammon, feudalism with unsold cotton shirts, noble, just industrialism, 
and government by the wisest. 


Remembering that Carlyle personifies the social conscious- 
ness of the British nation revolting against an exaggerated 
individualism, let us contrast the religious movements which 
preceded and followed this transition. The two chief latter- 
day religious forces using the old methods were the Wesleyan 
revival of the eighteenth century and the Oxford movement 
of this century. The Methodist movement, like its successor 
at Oxford, was a purely religious one. The little society of 
students, organized at the university, met together every week 
for spiritual communion, to read and discuss the Bible. They 
fasted regularly on Wednesdays and Fridays, abstained from 
most amusements and luxuries, visited the sick and prisoners. 
As in the Oxford movement, the leaders were men of religious 
natures who added to a natural fervency by the later and more 
critical experiences of their lives. It is quite superfluous 
here to describe in detail the birth of Methodism. It will be 
remembered that the desire for a freer and deeper religious 
life, especially to emphasize the importance of justification by 
faith, led Wesley to such heterodoxies as the organization of a 
body of lay preachers and finally to field preaching. Although 
Wesley remained a Churchman and theologically was largely 
in harmony with the Established Church, he was ecclesiastically 
avery poor Churchman. In his methods he was as radical for 
his day as the Salvation Army is for ours. But the work of 
the Wesleys and their associates and followers is by no means 
confined to the establishment of Methodism. They rejuve- 
nated the English Church, they revived the other denominations. 
So conservative a scholar as Professor Lecky has said they 
saved England from a French Revolution.* It is hard to over- 
estimate the spiritual consequences of this movement, yet, in 


* An impartial account of the Wesleyan revival is to be found in Lecky's History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii, small edition. 
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contrast with the late religious developments, it must be char- 
acterized as individualistic. They were concerned only with 
the salvation of individual souls. They gave no thought to 
the problem of changing the institutions and forces which were 
daily damning souls. They preached “brotherly love” with 
all sincerity, but without attempting to discover what that 
meant when applied to the factory system, to the philosophy 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
to the unconscious destruction of family life by the employ- 
ment of women and children, which was taking place under the 
shadows of their chapels. They would probably have agreed 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, that “social” Christianity was nonsense, 
that a pastor should not meddle in social politics. They were 
zealous, faithful pioneers in a great revival of religious ear- 
nestness, but they left for the succeeding generations prob- 
lems which neither zeal nor love could solve, for which conse- 
erated thought and investigation are necessary. 

The Oxford movement was primarily a revolt against Eng- 
lish “ Protestantism,” secondarily a revolt against German 
“yationalism.” It can only be understood in the light of three 
movements of thought which were making themselves felt in 
the English religious world in the third and fourth decades of 
this century—the utilitarian and democratic movement of Ben- 
tham and the two Mills; the Broad Church movement of Ar- 
nold and Whately; the High Church movement of Newman 
and Pusey. One of the historians of the Oxford movement, 
Ward, has happily characterized these three schools of thought : 


The indignant revolt of the French Revolution against the claims of cus- 
tom was developed by the utilitarians into a political and philosophical 
system. By reaction against the tyranny of injustice which the old order 
had sanctioned, they endeavored to sweep away bodily the inherent sacred- 
ness of constituted authority. In politics they advocated the most entirely 
representative government, with the ultimate goal of manhood suffrage and 
absolute liberty of discussion. In philosophy the principle of the ‘ great- 
est happiness of the greatest number ” was their watchword, while they 
waged unrelenting warfare against the authority of instinct, sentiment, 
and intuition. 

Arnold proposed the sinking of dogmatic differences and the inclusion 
of the Dissenters within the pale of the Church. In short, he looked to a 
closer and more acknowledged union between religion and the State as a 
remedy for existing evils. The ideal aim was absolute identity between 
Church and State. To approach nearer to this ideal he proposed extend- 
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ing State control to all the most earnest Christianity in the land, which 
would in return react upon and purify the State. Arnold’s influence in 
breathing life into the decaying establishment was undoubtedly consider- 
able. The party of the Oxford movement, on the other hand, from the first 
declared war against this State idea. To them the essence of the English 
Church was that side of her, not which was dependent on, but which was 
independent of, State control. That acts of Parliament should suppress 
or establish bishoprics, or that parliamentary committees should reform 
the Prayer Book, was an intolerable invasion of her rights. In short, 
while Arnold viewed the Church as essentially a Protestant establishment, 
the Oxford movement viewed her as essentially stilla part of the Church 
catholic; and complete dependence on the State, which was to the one 
party her ideal perfection, was, in the eyes of the other, as abolishing the 
inherent sacredness and authority of apostolic institutions, her absolute 
destruction. 


As for the Tractarian movement, it was not wholly theolog- 
ical. The ethical tendency was shown in increased care for the 
gospels. The evangelicals, it was thought, had dwelt on the 
saving work of Christ to the neglect of his inspiring personality 
and life. A second ethical manifestation of signifieance was the 
self-discipline and self-sacrifice taught and practiced by the lead- 
ers. Those who with Newman left the Church of England for 
the Roman Catholic Church gave up their livings and old asso- 
ciations for conscience’ sake. Those who remained behind were 
taunted with insincerity. Both sections of the movement tes- 
tified to their earnestness by their sacrifice. So much devotion 
could not be without beneficial result on the Church, and to- 
day the followers of Newman and Pusey are a splendid power 
in their respective Churches. They still have a memory of the 
religious inspiration of the Tractarians, but their methods have 
changed. They have ceased to be individualists. 

Social Christianity is a product of the opposition to individ- 
ualism. The chief religious activities, since the advent of these 
socializing doctrines in England, have been in strong contrast 
with those which preceded them. This is seen first in the fact 
that the existing movements have been modified. The original 
spirit of Wesleyanism is to-day embodied in the “forward 
movement ” of Hugh Price Hughes and the social work of the 
Salvation Army. It is, or ought to be, safe to suppose that 
these need not be described for Methodist readers. It may 
perhaps be said that the work of General Booth is connected 
with the name Wesleyan because of his early religious connec- 
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tion, the pioneer character of the work of the Salvation Army, 
and the similarity in spirit and freedom of method. The Sal- 
vation Army stands to-day where the Wesleyans did a century 
or more ago, and is doing the work which the latter would be 
doing had they been true to their traditions. The advance in 
method beyond the work of the Wesleys lies in the well-known 
“social scheme ” of General Booth. The city colony has 
already been a social as well as religious haven for thousands 
ofsouls. The farm colony has been commended by those who 
were at first its severest critics, and Mr. Stead, who was only 
one among many to see its great social value, has claimed that 
it is so successful as to warrant the State adopting that method 
for the entire multitude of the unemployed. The significance 
of such social activities when successfully carried on by compar- 
atively uneducated people, even taking into consideration the 
immense aid furnished by their religions devotion, cannot be 
overlooked by sincere sociological students. One is compelled 
to minimize the errors and failures of the Salvation Army, in 
the face of some of their magnificent accomplishments and the 
unquestionably moderate, valuable, and almost indefinitely ap- 
plicable ideal furnished by General Booth in his Jn Darkest 
England. Writes the founder of the Salvation Army : 

What is the standard toward which we may venture to aim with some 
prospect of realization in our time ? It is a very humble one, but if real- 
ized it would solve the worst problems of modern society. Itis the stand- 
ard of the London cab horse. When, in the streets of London, a cab 
horse, weary or careless or stupid, trips and falls and lies stretched out in 
the midst of the traffic, there is no question of debating how he came to 
stumble before we try to get him on his Jegs again. The cab horse is a 
very real illustration of poor broken-down humanity. He usually falls 
down because ‘of overwork or underfeeding. If you put him on his feet 
again without altering his conditions it would only be to give him another 
dose of agony; but, first of all, you will have to pick him upagain. It may 
have been through overwork or underfeeding, or it may have been all his 
own fault, that he has broken his knees or smashed the shafts; but that does 
not matter; if not for his own sake, then merely in order to prevent an 
obstruction of the traffic, all attention is concentrated upon the question 
of how we are tq get him on his legs again, The load is taken off, the 
harness is unbuckled, or, if need be, cut, and everything is done to help 
him up. Then heis put in the shafts again and once more restored to his 
regular round of work. That is the first point. The second is that every 
cab horse in London has three things—a shelter for the night, food for its 


stomach, and work allotted to it by which it can earn its corn. These 
4—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIII. 
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are the two points of the cab horse’s charter. When he is down he is 
helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter, and work. That, 
although a humble standard, is at present absolutely unattainable by mil- 
lions—literally by millions—of our fellow-men and women in this country. 
Can the cab horse charter be gained for human beings? I answer, yes. 
The cab horse standard can be gained onthe cab horse terms, 


The High Church party and the Roman Catholics have also, in 
turn, been socialized. The latter assumed a new role in the atti- 
tude of Cardinal Manning toward labor. From the standpoint 
of spirituality Cardinal Manning might have suffered in com- 
parison with Cardinal Newman, but Cardinal Manning was not 
content with resting in eternal truths. He endeavored to apply 
them to the needs of our complex social life. There was the 
spirit, not only of the law, but of the prophets and the Gospel, in 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastic who could arbitrate the dockers’ 
strike of 1889, who could so win the hearts of workingmen 
that in the Labor Day demonstration of 1890 a banner bearing 
his picture could be found beside those of Marx and other ma- 
terialistic leaders. Among the many utterances and writings of 
Cardinal Manning the following words will serve to illustrate 
his attitude toward social problems : 

We have been afflicted by an exaggeration of individualism, and the 
next century will show that human society is greater and nobler than 
that which is merely individual. This doctrine, which has its foun- 
dation in the laws of nature and of Christianity, is accused of socialism 
by the frivolous and impetuous as well as by the capitalists and the rich. 
But the future will call forth into the light of reason the social state of 
the world of labor. ‘We shall then see on what laws the Christian society 
of humanity rests. 


Stress has been laid upon the work of Cardinal Manning be- 
cause he was the most prominent successor to the leaders of 
the Oxford movement; but the High Church party in the 
Church of England has been on the whole much more active 
than the Roman Catholics in social endeavor. From the days 
of Pusey to the present the social effort and influence of the 
High Churchmen have constantly grown. They are to-day 
not only the most active ecclesiastics in social work, but a group 
of young High Churchmen form the left wing of Christian so- 
cialism, and some of the most prominent Church of England 
elergy—among whom may be mentioned the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Canon Gore, and Canon Scott-Holland—lead a moderate 
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High Church socialistic movement. As an instance of prac- 
tical social work may be mentioned the organization of the 
Church Army, to accomplish for the Church what the Salva- 
tion Army is doing for unattached Christianity. From the 
days of Wesley, when field preaching was a heresy, to the day 
of the Church Army is a great and instructive advance. To- 
day the social activities of the successors of the Oxford move- 
ment are as numerous as their methods are radical, when viewed 
in the light of individualistic Christianity. 

In contrast with these older religious organizations, which 
were socialized by the anti-individualistic philosophy, we find 
the newer religious movements adopting from their inception 
social methods. Historically, as well as in importance, the 
first of these was the Christian socialism of Maurice and 
Kingsley. Theologically, this movement is related to that of 
Arnold and Whately; but it is of so much greater relative 
importance, when compared with the other parties of the Eng- 
lish Church, and its energizing force was so unique that it is 
more exact to conceive it as originating with Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice and Charles Kingsley. These were two of the 


most sympathetic, devout, and inconsistent men of the century. 
Some of their sayings, as well as most of their doings, are worth 
heralding throughout Christendom. Their socialism was with- 
out doubt very unscientific, and would be sneered at to-day 
alike by orthodox economist and socialist, but it was an ex- 
pression of the heart quite as valuable as any utterances of 
Ricardo or Marx. Maurice says in a letter to Kingsley : 


Competition is put forth as the law of the universe. That is a lie! 
The time is come for us to declare that it is a lie by word and deed. I 
see no way but associating for work instead of for strikes. I do not say 
or think we feel that the relation of employer and employed is not a true 
relation, I do not determine that wages may not be a righteous mode of 
expressing that relation. But at present it is clear that this relation is 
destroyed, that the payment of wages is nothing but a deception. We 
may restore the whole state of things; we may bring in anew one. God 
will decide that. His voice has gone forth clearly bidding us to come 
forward to fight against the present state of things. 


Kingsley says, in Cheap Clothes and Nasty: 
Sweet Competition! heaveniy maid! Nowadays hymned alike by 


penny-a-liners and philosophers as the ground of all society, the only real 
preserver of the earth! Why not of heaven, too? Perhaps there is com- 
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petition among the angels, and Gabriel and Raphael have won their rank 
by doing the maximum of worship on the minimum of grace! We shall 
know some day. In the meanwhile, ‘‘ These are thy works, thou parent 
of all good!” Man eating man, eaten by man in every variety of degree 
and method! Why does not some enthusiastic political economist write 
an epic on ‘‘ The Consecration of Cannibalism ?” 

Those who understood these men had no occasion to be 
frightened by such utterances. They were merely calling men 
torepentance. The paternalism which marked their philosophy 
is as apparent as the radicalism. Maurice says to a friend: 

I have often explained to you that monarchy with me is the starting 
point, and that I look upon socialism as historically developed out of it, 
not absorbing it into itself. A king given and an aristocracy given, I 
can see my way clearly to call upon them to do the work which God has 
laid upon them; to repent of their sins; to labor that the whole man- 
hood of the country may have a voice, that every member of Christ's 
body may be indeed a free man. 

Kingsley, writing to Mr. Hughes, says: “A true democracy, 
such as you and I should wish to see, is impossible without a 
Church and a queen, and, as I believe, without a gentry.” 

Their positive efforts were seen in the aids given to associa- 
tion. When the Christian socialists took hold of the coopera- 
tive movement it was entirely antichristian. Inspired by 
aristocratic but noble and Christian ideas, they tried to help 
the workingmen, and in their effort brought down opprobrium 
and misunderstanding on their heads. The relation of these 
men to the cause of the People’s Charter is fairly well known, 
or may be read in Alton Locke and Kingsley’s letters, indis- 
pensable handbooks to every student of social Christianity. 
The unsuccessful agitation of the Chartists, the great needs of 
the people, which their campaign of a decade had brought to 
light, won the sympathy and hearty cooperation of the men 
who thereby were led to call themselves Christian socialists. 
It was not then necessary, as it is to-day, to distinguish between 
Christian socialism and social Christianity. As can be seer 
from the quotations of Maurice and Kingsley, their socialism 
was a passionate but vague humanitarianism. 

Their movement has to-day two distinct and active successors 
which admirably illustrate the difference between these two 
terms. On the one hand, all the Christian socialists to-day in 
England have their historical connection with these early leaders, 
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although the contemporary Christian socialists accept the full 
program of collectivism, of which Maurice and Kingsley had not 
even heard. They demand the nationalization of the land and the 
collective ownership and control of capital. On the other hand, 
the social Christian aspect of the movement is typified by such 
a parish as that of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, presided over by 
Canon Barnett, who is at the same time warden of Toynbee 
Hall. Canon Barnett’s social philosophy is tersely expressed in 
his own words, “ Vain will be the higher education, music, art, 
or even the Gospel, unless they come clothed in the life of 
brother men.” The work of such a church as St. Jude’s has 
been admirably described in the book of Canon and Mrs. Barnett, 
Practicable Socialism. It is, however, not invidious to say that 
the work of Barnett as a Broad Churchman is overshadowed 
by his importance as the founder of university settlements. 

In the absence of a better term we may call the next phase 
of social Christianity the Social Settlement Movement. This 
new force had its inspiration mainly in the teaching and lives 
of three men, John Ruskin,* Thomas Hill Green, and Arnold 
Toynbee. Carlyle has been called the Isaiah of the nineteenth 
century. It would have been more appropriate to call Carlyle 
the Jeremiah, and Ruskin the Isaiah, of the nineteenth century. 
Their mission seems to have been chiefly to awaken sluggish 
minds to divine truth. Hear Ruskin’s testimony to Carlyle: 


Read your Carlyle with all your heart, and with the best brain you can 
give, and you will learn from him, first, the eternity of good law and the 
need of obedience to it; then, concerning your own immediate business, 
you will learn further this, that the beginning of all good law and nearly 
the end of it is in these two ordinances, that every man shall do good work 
for his bread; then, secondly, that every man shall have good bread for 
his work. 


Ruskin finds, as Carlyle did, the bane of the laborer’s life in 
the cash relation between employer and employee. He says: 


It is verily this degradation of the operative into a machine which, 
more than any other evil of the times, is leading the mass of the nations 
everywhere into vain, incoherent, destructive struggling for a freedom of 
which they cannot explain the nature, even to themselves. It is not that 
men are ill-fed, but that they have no pleasure in the work by which they 
make their bread, and therefore look to wealth asthe only means of pleas- 

* Clarke, “‘ Carlyle and Ruskin, and their Influence on English Thought,” New England 


Magazine, December, 1893; Collingwood, Life of Ruskin, vol. ii; Ruskin, Unto This 
Last ; The Crown of Wild Olive ; Munera Pulveris. 
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ure, It is not that men are pained by the scorn of the upper classes, but 
they cannot endure their own; for they feel that the kind of labor to which 
they are condemned is verily a degrading one, and makes them less than 
men. Neverhad the upper classes so much sympathy for the lower, or 
charity for them, as they have at this day; yet never were they so hated 
by them. To feel their souls withering within them, unthanked ; to find 
their whole being sunk into an unrecognized abyss; to be counted off into 
a heap of mechanism, numbered with its wheels and weighed with its ham- 
mer strokes—this Nature bade not, this God blesses not, this humanity 
for no long time is able to endure. 


Ruskin’s chief social teaching is that political economy is 
wrong in laying the greatest stress on the production and distri- 
bution of goods. The greatest problem of political economy is 
the consumption of goods. The greatest question for a people 
is not how much labor can be employed, but how much life is 
made possible. It is uneconomic to produce anything which 
does not lead to life. As he says: 


There is no wealth but life—life, including all its powers of love, of joy, 
of admiration. That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings; and that man is richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has also the 


widest helpful influence, both personally and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others. 


The man who shares with Ruskin the honor of having pro- 
foundly influenced the social and political philosophy of most 
of the progressive young Englishmen is Thomas Hill Green. 
These two men have won over most of the young university 
men from the individualistic school of Herbert Spencer—a 
phenomenon which promises to be repeated in America. Many 
Americans will at least recognize Green in the person of the 
professor in Robert Hismere. Important as is the philosophy 
of Green, of chief interest to us here is his personality.* Rarely 
have two men such an influence over students as Ruskin and 
Green exercised at Oxford. Each has his following now among 
the younger leaders of English thought. Among those who 
came under the influence of both these inspiring spirits was 
Arnold Toynbee. + He was a young man of great ability and 
profound sympathies, whose thirty-one brief years were filled 

* See the Works of T. H. Green, vol. iii, for an excellent biography. 

t Montague, Arnold Toynbee (Johns Hopkins Studies) ; Mrs. Ward’s Marcella (in which 


“ Edward Hallan”’ represents Toynbee). Some of Toynbee’s views may be found in his ad- 
dresses, bound with The industrial Revolution (Humboldt Library). 
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with usefulness. He put into practice teachings such as those 
of Ruskin and Green, and his influence was of that happy kind 
which tended to create a bond between social classes. He was 
not the first to take up residence in East London, which he did 
during several vacations, but his earnestness and success with 
workingmen have been the chief inspiration for others. 

His untimely death Jed his friend, Samuel A. Barnett, to ad- 
dress Oxford students with a view to organizing a settlement 
of university men in the east end of London. The example of 
Toynbee and the words of Mr. Barnett proved powerful enough 
to induce a group of young men to take up their residence in 
Whitechapel. In this way Toynbee Iall, the first university 
settlement, was organized. The growth of the movement has 
been one of the most encouraging social developments of our 
time, not only in England, but to an even greater extent in the 
United States. It is not hoped for the settlements that they 
shall be able to regenerate a city or a community. Their sup- 
porters do not wish to supplant any existing socializing factors, 
least of all the Church. The residents at a university or social 
settlement go into a neighborhood, first to live as neighbors, 
where there probably is lack of intellectual, social, ethical stim- 
ulus; secondly, they wish to supplement every useful form of 
social endeavor. The settlement is a type of the humanitarian, 
but scientific reform, spirit which has as its basis the two prin- 
ciples on which the settlement rests—a knowledge of, and a 
sympathy with, humanity. The knowledge comes from direct 
personal contact, not from books ; the sympathy is therefore in-’ 
telligent, not sentimental. 

The significance of the settlement movement is not, however, 
summed up in its scientific or sociological importance.* It is 
serving to give expression to the social activities of several 
religious bodies. Not only have the Methodists, the Roman 
Catholics, the High and Broad Churchmen adopted the settle- 
ment method as one means of socializing their Christianity, but 
the followers of rationalists like Matthew Arnold and Thomas 
Hill Green have made use of the same expedient. University 
Hall, London, established by Mrs. Humphry Ward to teach 
the doctrines of the higher criticism, is at present primarily 


* Hull House Maps and Papers, by residents of Hull House; Woods, English Social 
Movements. 
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engaged in settlement work. Non-Christians, such as Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit, and other ethical workers, have indorsed the settle- 
ment idea by the establishment of settlements and neighbor- 
hood guilds.* The significance of this for our purpose is 
chiefly in the convergence of these different forces toward this 
common institution. The advocates of ethical culture support 
a movement which embodied the genuine Christian spirit. The 
representatives of organized Christianity, from extreme ortho- 
doxy to rationalism, find in the same institution the best adap- 
tation of Christian ethics to the condition of our times. 

The chief characteristic of social Christianity is its apprecia- 
tion of the truth, “ None of us liveth to himself.” This Chris- 
tian principle, which has the indorsement of science, is not 
necessarily socialistic, but is certainly anti-individualistic. As, in 
the physical world, the intimacy of our relations with our fel- 
lows isillustrated in the course of a cholera epidemic from Asia, 
through Russia, to America; as, in the commercial world, a 
failure in Australia affects English banks and then American 
finances ; as, in the industrial world, the greed of shopkeepers 
and shoppers expressed in low wages breeds prostitution, so in 
the social and moral world the relations and responsibilities are 
ever becoming more intimate over a larger area. Under the 
factory system organization and association are inevitable in the 
moral as well as industrial world. 

Many phases of social Christianity must of necessity be 
omitted in this article, the purpose merely being to show how 
certain great religions movements have adapted themselves to 
the needs of the present social system, and how in this adapta- 
tion they have been ied to adopt similar or the same methods, 
all embodying the principle of association. In one of its phases, 
that of Christian socialism, it has not feared to face the prob- 
lem of a complete reorganization of society. The least that an 
earnest Cliristian in these days can do is to familiarize himself 
with the organizations and ideals of social Christianity. 

* Coit, Neighborhood Guilds. 
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Art. VI—THE MIRACLES OF THE BIBLE. 


In entering upon any discussion of the subject of the miracles 
of the Bible it is necessary to state clearly two important facts. 
First, we must admit, with the fullest candor, that the miracu- 
lous element is prominent in both Testaments, and that it is in- 
separable from them ; that it isnot inthem as something which 
is ornamental and detachable, but as an integral and vital part 
of the record ; so that if it were eliminated the unique spiritual 
value of the Bible as a revelation of God would be largely de- 
stroyed, and of many an event whichis now charged with the deep- 
est and highest significance we should have to say, as it has been 
shown, “ At that time it happened—that nothing happened!” * 

Secondly, we must observe that although we cannot touch the 
miracles of the Bible without affecting, and seriously, its whole 
character, yet, viewed in their relation to the history which the 
Bible sets forth, miracles are by no means a common feature of 
it. There are long centuries covered by the Bible narrative 
during which there is no hint of a miracle having been done. 
Take the Book of Genesis, for example.t It embraces a period 
of certainly not Jess than two thousand years, and yet there is 
noallusion to such a thing as a miracle wrought through human 
agency ; and the occasion when God is spoken of as acting out 
of the ordinary course came but seldom. Speaking broadly, 
it may be said that miracles are almost entirely limited to cer- 
tain great epochs. After the time of the patriarchs we find 
them specially connected with the deliverance of Israel from 
their long and hard bondage in Egypt; with the prophetic 
mission of Elijah and his successor, Elisha, which took place at 
the period of the most marked apostasy of the chosen people ; 
with the birth and ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
finally, with the work of the apostles in spreading abroad the 
knowledge of the Gospel. Looked at in the perspective of the 
long ages which the several books of the Bible cover, miracles 
were comparatively few and comparatively rare. They were 
extraordinary phenomena, brought about by special divine 
agency for certain great moral ends.t Let us keep these two 


* Ebrard. + Dr. Munro Gibson, in Ages Before Moses. 
+ Warrington. Can We Believe in Miracles? 
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facts in mind, that miracles are an essential part of the Bible, 
and that we find them—almost exclusively, indeed—grouped 
around momentous periods in that history. 

Coming to the miracles of the Bible themselves, it is possible 
to consider them in various lights. If we treat of them here as 
a believer in their reality and truth it is not because we have not 
acquainted ourselves with the arguments urged against them. 
And further, if we speak as an expositor rather than as an apol- 
ogist it is because it is impossible to think of the Bible as “a cul- 
prit, to be cleared from the charge of imposture and mendi- 
cancy,” * and not because of any want of sympathy with men 
who may, unhappily, have suffered an eclipse or loss of faith. I 
propose, then, to ask you to glance with me at miracles: 

1. From the standpoint of Christian theism. It has been well 
said that “unless there be belief in a God able and willing to make 
and attest a revelation” + it is useless to argue about miracles ; 
the argument is “below the horizon.” John Stuart Mill was 
undoubtedly right, as he was certainly frank, when he acknowl- 
edged that miracles belong to the supposition of theism, that 
belief in them is perfectly rational on the part of a believer in 
God, and that the whole question is one of evidence and not of 
a priori theory. Approach miracles through belief in God, his 
power, his wisdom, and, above all, his righteousness and good- 
ness, and not only are they not incredible, but in some circum- 
stances they are most fitting and appropriate. Now, it is re- 
markable, to say the least of it, that in no place in the Bible are 
miracles brought forward or said to have been performed to 
prove the existence of God. They were means to attest a 
divine messenger, to authenticate or emphasize a divine message, 
but never, so far as we can remember, to argue or evidence that 
God is. And the reason is plain. They are inadequate to this 
end. If men fail to see God in the ordinary manifestations of 
his power and greatness, how can they see him in events which, 
however marvelous, are local and passing? As the credentials 
of a prophet sent from God, as a divine seal to a message put 
forth in the name of God, miracles often have been of immense 
service ; but as indications of God’s being and working they 
fall far below the unspeakably great and grand system of things 
amidst which we are placed and to which we belong. 


* Birks, The Bible and Modern Thought. + Cairns, Christianity and Miracles, 
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But it is strenuously urged that “ the progress of intelligence, 
and especially of science, makes belief in miracles increasingly 
difficult.” Well, suppose we grant that just for a moment. Is 
it not true that the growth of intelligence, and especially of 
historical knowledge, makes it increasingly difficult to account 
for some of the plainest and most unquestionable facts of his- 
tory apart from the acceptance of the truth and reality of the 
Bible miracles? To refer, for illustration, to the greatest of all 
miracles, the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. If it 
is rejected as alegend or a myth, or regarded as other than a 
fact, how can the great moral and religious revolution, which 
certainly took place in the first ages of our era, and which was 
brought about by humble, and for the most part unlearned, wit- 
nesses to his resurrection, be explained? How can the Chris- 
tian Church and the Christian consciousness be explained? But 
it is needless to press the question. We will go back to the 
supposed difficulty. Why is it said that the growth of scien- 
tific knowledge renders belief in miracles increasingly difficult ? 
The answer is that science demonstrates the continuous and un- 
broken order of nature, the universal reign of law. And what 
is meant by the phrase, “the continuous and unbroken order of 
nature, the universal reign of law?” Nothing more can be in- 
tended than this: that, given certain properties of matter and 
certain forces acting in a particular way, and certain phenomena 
will result, and that as often as the factors and conditions are 
the same; or, to state it differently, “that the way in which 
phenomena are brought about is uniform; that every phe- 
nomenon is the direct and necessary result of the properties of 
matter and the laws of forces concerned in its production.” * 
It would be difficult, we think, to disprove the possibility of mira- 
cles on this ground. Beyond all dispute, there may be properties 
in matter, and conditions under which natural laws operate, which 
are quite unknown at present, and which would be sufficient 
to account for many apparent miracles. But, what is more im- 
portant here, we know quite well that ina great variety of ways 
mind can and does modify phenomena. “ Looking at the world 
generally, and especially at those parts of it we call civilized, is 
it too much to say that a large proportion of the phenomena 
which we see are the products in part of mind ? that is, are such 


* Warrington, Can We Believe in Miracles? 
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as, but for mind, nature alone would not have brought about ? 
. . . But if so, then all that is required to make miracles—in 
this respect—credible is the assumption that they too are phe- 
nomena in which divine wisdom and power have been con- 
cerned with a similar directive modifying influence.”* This 
is, in brief, the account which the Bible gives of miracles ; they 
are the works of God’s finger, performed for great moral ends 
and lying apart from his ordinary operations in nature. 

There is an element of mystery in miracles which we cannot ° 
fathom. How they were wrought it is impossible for us to 
conjecture. But we must not forget that there are mysteries 
quite as great and deep inherent in the facts which science ob- 
serves—facts which cannot be explained on atheistic grounds. 
Such a fact is the existence of life ; such a fact is motion in the 
material universe, and especially the magnificent and orderly 
and continuous motion of the countless worlds ; and such a fact, 
we venture also to say, is man. 

2. Miracles, then, are not incredible if we admit the existence 
of God. With the story of man in the past, and with the facts 
of the life of to-day before us, I think we shall agree that “ man 
is not only an animal with a physical organism, not only a mind 
with laws of mental development and activity, but a religious 
being with tendencies toward the spiritual, the eternal, the in- 
finite, the divine.” Almost everywhere throughout the world 
are temples, altars, priests, sacrifices, and fetichisms ; and these 
in their several ways, as truly as the Christian Church itself, 
bear witness that man feels himself to belong to the spiritual 
as well as to the material world. The universal prevalence of 
the religious instinct was one of the facts which helped to 
bring the author of Thoughts on Leligion, that brilliant scholar 
and profound thinker, Professor Romanes, back from drear and 
chill agnosticism, into which he had lapsed, to faith and hope 
toward God. He noted that no instinct in any living thing is 
without its meaning and use, and found it impossible to believe 
that the highest and noblest of all instincts is the one excep- 
tion. It is to man, in whose nature there are points of possible 
contact with the spiritual world, and with God himself, that 
miracles make their appeal. They were necessitated by blind- 
ness and insensibility to the moral government of God—a 
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blindness and insensibility caused by human sin. They are im- 
pressed with a purpose which “commends itself to reason as 
worthy of supreme wisdom and goodness.” They are not only 
marvels, not only mighty works, they are signs. They are 
signal reminders of God’s presence in his world and of God’s 
moral government over his creatures, while sometimes they de- 
clare and attest the divine redeeming and saving activity. As 
it has been finely said, “ Each miracle is the visible type, the 
pledge, of a spiritual miracle greater and more salutary than 
material blessing.” By healing physical disease Christ made 
known his power to heal the hurt of the soul. By feeding the 
hungry multitude with bread miraculously multiplied he pro- 
claimed himself the Bread of Life, whereof if a man eat he shall 
live forever. By his resurrection from the dead and his glo- 
rious ascension he brought life and immortality to light and 
begat in them that believe a new and living hope. 

But, admitting that miracles appeal to what is called the re- 
ligious or spiritual instinct in man, may it not be that they are 
rather the inventions or dreams of man, the impress which his 
imagination has put upon natural events, rather than actual oc- 
eurrences which must be attributed to God’s working? No 
doubt man has often read the marvelous and the supernatural 
into events which were certainly not miraculous. We have no 
doubt that some of the narratives in the Bible itself, which 
have been thought to describe miracle, are rather to be under- 
stood as poetical or allegorical descriptions of incidents which 
do not require the assumption of miracle to explain them. But, 
granting this, it must yet be affirmed that the miracles of the 
Bible are not such as man could invent. We have legendary 
miracles in great number, and they are stamped with a totally 
different character from those of the Bible. We have only to 
put them side by side to see the wide distinction between them, 
and also how inconceivable it is that they can be other than leg- 
endary, and the Bible miracles other than what they claim to 
be. Take the miracles of the apocryphal gospels, which date 
from the second century of our era. Intelligible as inventions 
of superstition, we have only to read them together with the 
miracles of the gospels to be convinced they are apocryphal. 
How insipid, not to say absurd, they are! They speak of the 
boy Jesus changing his playmates into kids, of his animating 
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clay figures of beasts and birds, and of other such trivialities. 
Renan, whose attitude toward the miracles of the Bible is cer- 
tainly not the kindliest, has said—and his testimony here is 
valuable: “The marvelous narratives of the gospels are the 
plainest common sense when compared with those of the Jewish 
Apocrypha and of the apocryphal gospels, or with those of the 
Hindu-European mythologies.” We accept that testimony, 
and add to it our own conviction that when the miracles of the 
Bible are considered as wronght by God in the physical world 
for high moral ends they authenticate themselves. 

3. It but remains to glance at miracles from the standpoint of 
the testimony given to them. We have already quoted words 
which show that even rejecters of the miraculous admit that the 
reality of the Bible miracles turns upon testimony. And we 
have seen, too, that many of the plainest historical facts are in- 
explicable apart from the acceptance of miracle. This part of 
the statement might be greatly extended by reference to the 
history, both ancient and modern, of the Jews, to the unique 
character of Jesus Christ, and to the story of the apostles. 
But we pass over this to correct an impression which widely 
prevails that modern scientific men as a body, or at any rate 
all the leaders among them, discredit the Bible miracles. It is 
not so. Dr. Gladstone, himself a scientist of no mean repute, 
has given a long list of names to show that the great number 
of authorities on the subject of physical and biological science 
are also believers in the truth of Christianity. 

But the testimony to the truth of Christ’s resurrection—the 
greatest of miracles—and of his continued life and working, 
is not historical only ; it is partly and most powerfully the wit- 
ness of living Christians who know Christ, who love and serve 
him, who have been transformed, recreated by his power. Our 
hope and prayer is that this statement may lead all who read 
it not only to examine the miracles of the Bibles and to give 
heed to the things they signify, but to rest their faith and con- 
fidence in the living God and in his Son Jesus Christ, whom 
he has sent forth to be the Saviour of the world. 
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Arr. VIL—LATIN PAGAN SIDE-LIGHTS ON JUDAISM. 


Herr Autwarpr is simply the last of a long line of Jew- 
baiters. Anti-Semitism is as old as Christianity. In view of 
this fact, what light do pagan Latin remains, literary, legal, and 
archeological, throw upon Judaism?* The literary allusions 
are found in over fifty Latin writers from Cicero to Placidus, 
from the middle of the first century B. C. to the middle of the 
fifth century A. D. Every department of literature that flour- 
ished after the middle of the first century B. C. is represented 
here: Cicero, the orator, the poets of satire, epos, elegy, and 
epigram, historians from Livy to Rutilius Namatianus, ro- 
manceers like Petronius and Apuleius, Seneca, the philosopher, 
Quintilian and Macrobius among scholars. Considering that 
Jews are not found in Rome in large numbers until after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompeins in B. C. 63, it need hardly 
excite surprise that there are but two references to Jews in the 
voluminous works of Cicero. Vergil’s allusions are wholly 
indirect. The satirists do not refer to the Jews so frequently 
as we should expect. But for the periochae to Livy’s lost books 
we should not know that he had ever heard of Judea, and with 
a single marked exception the historians make no serious attempt 
to write Jewish history. Too frequently, if Judaism is men- 
tioned at all, it is to glorify some villain of high degree, to add 
interest to a court scandal, to record the idiosyncrasy of a 
princeps, or to misrepresent people destined to outlive their 
conquerors. It was to be expected that the elder Pliny, as the 
polyhistor of the early empire, would, at least in the Vaturalis 
Historia, have considerable to say about the origin and history 
of the Jews. But aside from geographical allusions,+ mention of 

*Some years ago the writer began to note the references in pagan Latin sources to the 
Jews and Christians, with a view to subsequent collation and study. This paper has to do 
with the first part of the subject—Judaism. It is, perhaps, proper to add that, until bis own 
collation had been completed, he had not heard of, much less seen, Giles’s Heathen Records 
to the Jewish Scripture History, Lond., 1856, or Meier’s Jwdaica, Jena, 1832. The work of 
neither Giles nor Meier is complete, and writers other than pagan have been admitted. T. 
Reinach’s Fontes rerum Judaicarum, I. Paris, 1895, he has not been able to consult. 

+See NV. H. 12864; 19§ 101; 5 $66 egg. (Judea, Galilea, Samaria). Q. Curtius Rufus 
(4. 8. 9-10) speaks of Alexander’s vengeance on the Samaritans. The cod. Theodos. (16. 8. 15) 
of the fifth century mentions Jews and Samaritans together, and the late allusions to them in 
the legal codes show their importance; for example, Nov. 129 praef. (541 A. D.); cod. Theodos. 


13. 5. 18; ib. 16. 8. 16 and 28. Juda is mentioned in a number of inscriptions, for example, 
Orelli-H. 5451= Wilm. 1170 ; Wilm. 1183=C. 7. L. 8, 2830; Wilm. 1622a=C. 1. L.3. 5776; C. I. Le 
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natural and manufactured products,* thereis but little to gratify 
our expectation. He barely mentions Cesarea (comp. Tae., 
H. 2. 78), but tells us (5 § 69) that Iope (Joppa) was older 
than the deluge, and that there were still traces of the chains 
which had bound Andromeda to the rock running out into the 
sea at that place. (Comp. 9§ 11.) Jerusalem (5 § 70) he styles 
longe clarissima urbium orientis non Iudaeac modo—language 
apparently warranted, if the adjective refers to the architee- 
tural splendor and military strength of the city.+ In sueceed- 
ing paragraphs P. describes the Jordan and Lake Gennesaret 
“surrounded by beautiful cities.” + With Pliny’s curious descrip- 
tion of the Dead Sea (5 § 72; 2 § 226; 7 § 65) should be com- 
pared Tac., 7. 5. 6-7 and Justin. 36. 3. 6,7. The peculiarities 
of the Essenes attracted the attention not only of Pliny, but of 
other Latin writers. Pliny (5 § 73) styles them “a lonely peo- 
ple, remarkable above others in the whole world, with no woman 
among them, purposely abstaining from love, without [the use 
of] money, living among the palms” (gens socia palmarum). 
He adds that their numbers are replenished by the unfortunates 
who, weary of life and the ups and downs of fortune, seek a 
home among them, and that in this way a people is perpetuated 
among whom no child is born. 

We do not have to learn from Pliny (5 § 70, and 13 § 44) 
that the palm groves of Jericho were famous, for Horace uses 
them as typical of a large income, speaking of one of two 
brothers who prefers a life of luxury and ease to the rich palm 
groves of Herod,§ and Vergil, in Georg. 3. 12, exclaims: 


8, p. 857, dipl. xtv. The hint of Placidus, Glossae 53. 24 (ed. Deverling) is still in place: 
Iudaea: cum a scribendum. 

* See Pliny, WV. H. 148 122; 128111 (comp. Justinus 36.3) ; 31 $95; 13826, 44,49. Although 
Pliny mentions Scythopolis (Bethshan), he says nothing about its famous linen industry, 
which was famous as late as Diocletian (Edictum de pret. rerum, C. I. L. 8, p. £01 8qq.). 
Comp. Claudius Claudianus, in Eutrop. 1. 356-357. 

+ Tacitus (H. 5. 2) speaks of J. asa famosa urbs, and in 5, 8 sqq. he describes the temple 
stronghold and fortifications. However, considering that the temple in size and splendor 
probably surpassed any structure of the kind in Rome, both Pliny and Tacitus are contemp- 
tuously silent or strangely ignorant. 

+ It would seem that Pliny for a part of his account drew cn Pomponius Mela, one of the 
earliest writers (first cent. B.C.) who attempted a description of the ancient world, It is 
amazing that P. has added so little to what Mela says. There was less excuse for Martianus 
Capella, an encyclopedic sort of writer, who, writing in the fifth century, had earlier writers to 
draw upon. See 6 §§ 678, 679. Ammianus Marcellinus at end third cent. A. D. mentions 
Palestine as fertile and having famous cities, reminds us that Ceesarea was built by Herod, 
and restricts his references to Eleutheropolis, Scythopolis, Neapolis, Asculon, and Gaza 
(14. 8. 11; 19. 12. 8). 

§ Epp. 2. 2. 183-184. This grove was presented to Cleopatra by M. Antonius, but ultimately 
became the property of Herod. See description in Justin. 36. 3, 
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Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas.* Nor was 
the fame of these palms short-lived, for these groves are men- 
tioned in a descriptio orbis of the fourth century A. D. But 
while we miss in Pliny what we should expect to find, and 
although Jewish allusions are in given authors few and far 
between, in the aggregate they are numerous and most sug- 
gestive. In them we see revealed the Roman’s opinion of 
Judaism, while we catch glimpses of the influence of Judaism 
on Rome. 

What light is thrown upon Jewish settlement and history by 
the Latin pagan remains? We know that the Jew became 
much of a cosmopolitan, and that wherever men came together, 
especially for trade purposes, he was soon found.t There, with- 
out really becoming one of them, he mingled in a small way 
commercially with the men of the community, setting up his 
synagogue and emphasizing his social and religious exclusive- 
ness. The testimony to the wide dispersion and number of the 
Jews is varied in character. Greek pagan writers, inscriptions, 
coins, archeology, Bible history (for example, Acts ii, 5-11), 
and much indirect, but very conclusive, testimony all reveal to 
us Jews settled in every part of the habitable world. Some of 
these settlements are very old and some are very large. For 
example, Dio Cassius is authority for the statement that in the 
Jewish revolts of 116 A. D. in Egypt, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, 
and Cyrene 460,000 Jews perished. Before the middle of the 
first century A. D., according to Philo the Jew, the Egyptian 
Jews numbered a million souls. Later on we find the chosen 
people everywhere: in the islands of the sea, as far west as 
Spain, and as far north as Cologne. The Hebrew holds his 
own alike in Babylon, the Mighty, and in Palmyra, the Queen 
of the Desert. In the south he makes for himself a home in 
Mediterranean Africa, and insists on the right to live and gain 
in the towns of Italy, in the city of the Golden Horn, and in 
the western Mistress of the World. Small wonder that Philo 
affected to hope that Judaism would soon become the religion 
of mankind. Latin literature and inscriptions corroborate this 
story of wide dispersion. As early as B. C. 59 Cicero (pro 
Flacco 28. 67) tells us that awrwm Iudacorum nomine quotan- 


*Comp. Lucan, Phar. 3. 216; Statius, Silv. 5. 2. 138, 189; Servius to Verg., Geor. 3. 12; 
M. Valerius Probus ad h. 1. 
+L. Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (5th ed.) 3: 571. 
5—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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nis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma exportari 
soleret.* In that same speech (28. 68) C. implies that the Jews 
and their adherents were very numerous throughout the East. 
He expressly mentions Adramytium, Laodicea, and Pergamum 
in the province of Asia, and Apamea in Phrygia, as Jewish 
centers. The later Jewish dispersion is attested by the epitap 
on the tomb of the emperor Gordianus III: Gordiano sepul- 
crum milites apud Circesitum castrum fecerunt in finibus 
Persidis, titulum huius modi addentes et Graecis et Latinis 
et Persicis et Iudaicis et Aegyptiacis litteris. (Jul. Capitol. 
20. 34. 2.) At a much later time Ammianus Marcellinus 
(24. 4. 1) speaks of a community of Jews located near Babylon, 
whose town was burned by Julian’s soldiers. In 321 Constan- 
tine (cod. Theodos. 16. 8. 3) notifies the decuriones of Cologne- 
that the Jews cannot claim exemption from municipal service. 
The edictum of Arcadius of 397 A. D., and a little later (412) 
that of Theodosius to the governors of Illyricum (incl. Mace- 
donia and Dacia), presuppose Jews in considerable numbers in 
those countries. (Cod. Theodos. 16. 8.12 and 21.) In the far 
West we find Jews at Abdera, in southern Spain (epitaph of 
a Jewish child, C. 7. Z. 2.1982), at Dertosa, on the north- 
east coast (epitaph of a Jewess in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew), 
in the south at Sitifi, in Mauritania (Orell.-H. 6145—C. Z. Z. 
8. 8499), where a certain M. Avilius Januarius is styled pater 
sinagogae, a term of honor like our “father” or “mother in 
Israel,”+ both of which occur in a considerable number of in- 
scriptions; at Cirta (C. Z. Z. 8. 7155); also in Lower Pan- 
nonia (C. J. LZ. 3. 1. 3688; comp. also Eph. Hpigr. 2. 593). 
The number of Jews in the provinces seems to have increased 
steadily. In 398 the emperors Honorius and Arcadius issued 
an edict (cod. Theodos. 12. 1. 157) because of the peculiar con- 
dition of affairs in southern Italy, where incumbents for the 
public offices could not be found, inasmuch as the Jews refused 
to serve the state in this capacity. Naturally we find traces oi 
Jews in the provincial towns of Italy.t Likewise is the Roman 


* Flaccus is lauded as a patriot for hisedictum. The sum realized at two drachme a head 
would have been insignificant except upon the theory that the number of contributors was 
very great. 

+Orell.-Henz. 2522, gives an epitaph to a mater synagogarum Campi et Bolumni, by 


name Sara, a proselita an XVI. 
+ See Orell.-Henz. 5302~C. I. L. 10. 1971, from Naples: Claudia Aster Hierosolymitana 


captiva; C. I. L. 10. 1893, from Murano near Naples, in which case the dpywy Was elected 
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Hebrew much in evidence. While Jews had come to Rome on 
special occasions at a much earlier period, and must have 
drifted thither along with other streams of foreigners, the first 
Jewish colony that we can trace historically sprang from the 
prisoners whom Pompeius brought from Jerusalem, after its 
capture in B. C. 63, to grace the triwmphus that was voted 
him by the senate. This nucleus apparently grew rapidly.* 
While the Latin pagan testimony to the number and influence 
of the Jews in Rome is to a great extent indirect, it is none the 
less conclusive. The inscriptions which reveal this fact are 
mostly Greek rather than Latin, probably because Greek was 
the vernacular of these Roman Jews. But our knowledge of 
Jewish proselytism, the hints in Latin poets, and the testimony 
of the columbaria speak as decisively as could more direct 
statement. The spread of Judaism was due in no small meas- 
ure to successful propagandism. This was felt at Rome ap- 
parently as early as B. C. 139, the year of the Maccabean 
embassy of Simon. Valerius Maximus, according to the epit- 
ome of Julius Paris (1. 3. 3), remarks: Jdem [the preetor, Cn. 
Cornelius Hispalus] Zudacos, gui Sabazi Lovis cultu Romanos 
inficere mores conati erant, repetere domos suas coégit.t 
Strange Jews these, to be attempting to corrupt (injficere) Ro- 
man religion with the cult of Juppiter Sabazius, a Phrygian 
deity! The Roman confused the Jewish Zebaoth or Sabaoth 
(Jehovah of Hosts) with Sabazius.t Read rightly, Valerius 
Maximus says that the Jews, who came in the embassy, at- 
tempted a propaganda against the state religion and that the 
praetor peregrinus, in order to break it up, sent them home.§ 


for life, hence the did Biov ; Orell.-Henz. 6144=C, I. L. 10. 3905, from Capua. The arcon 
arcosynagogus proves the existence of a Jewish community. For other rulers of the syna- 
gogue (4pxovvaywyor) see C. I. L. 9. 6201, 6205, 6282, and comp. cod. Theodos. 16. 8. 4; 
also (yepovordpync) C. I. L. 9. 6213, 6208, 6221; ib. 10. 1898. The princeps libertinorum of 
a Pompeian inscription (C. I. L. 4. 11%) is believed by Marini and de Rossi to refer to the 
Jewish community there. Comp. Acts vi, 9. Jews of northern Italy are represented by a 
Brixia (Brescia) epitaph (C. I. L. 5. 1. 441): Coelia Paterna mater synagoges Brixiano- 
rum ; and from Pola, across the Adriatic, we have an inscription to one of thatclass known as 
oe Bépuevoe (Orelli-Henz. 2523): matri pientiss | religioni lud | aicae metuenti. 

*S8ee Acts xxvili, 17-31, 

+ The epitome of Nepotianus has: Iwdaeos quoque, qui Romanis tradere sacra sua co- 
nati erant, idem Hispalus urbe exterminavit arasque privatas e publicis locis abiecit. 
The mention by Valerius of the consuls of the year (139) fixes the date. 

+ Friedlaender (Sittengeschichte Roms 3: 617, 6th edit., Leip., 1890) explains the confusion 
of names on the assumption that the Greek Jews pronounced the word Zabaoth like Sabaoth. 

§ The later legislation against Judaism was in many cases aimed at proselyting zeal. Sep- 
timius Severus sought to prohibit conversions to Judaism (Spartianus, Sept. Sev. 17.1). The 
cod. Theodos. (16. 8. 1) in 315 A. D; threatened with death Jews who assailed apostates. 
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Cicero’s language, referring to the Jews in his speech pro 
Flacco, while having regard primarily to those of the province 
of Asia, is such as to make it certain that he is speaking also of 
the Hebrews of the city. He says: “ You know, Lelius, what 
‘a crowd of them there is, how they stick together as one man, 
what influence they have in the public assemblies.” And in 
the same connection he speaks of a multitudinem Iudaeorum, 
_flagrantem nonnumquam in contionibus. Horace (Sat. 1. 4. 
142-143), writing about B. C. 35, playfully threatens one who 
does not agree with him that he with a company of fellow-poets 
will come ac veluti te | Iudaet cogemus in hance concedere tur- 
bam. Among proselytes are to be reckoned not only those who 
submitted to circumcision, but the “ proselytes of the gate,” 
the God-fearing Gentiles* who kept the Sabbath, burned lights 
before daybreak of the Sabbath, so that the law forbidding the 
kindling of fire on the Sabbath need not be violated, and who 
abstained from swine’s flesh.t Many of the references, even of 
‘a contemptuous character, to the Sabbath observance and to 
other Jewish usages prove conclusively the vast number of 
Jewish adherents. Horace in a well-known passage (Sat. 
1. 9. 68-72) represents a Roman as breaking away from a 
friend, who wished on the street to speak of a private matter, 
with the excuse: “ At a more suitable time; to-day is the thir- 
tieth Sabbath. Would you give offense to the circumcised 
Jews?” “TI have noscruple,I reply.” “ButI have. [ama 
trifle weak—one of the many. Pardon, but some other time.” 
Here it seems clear that the contempt in the mention of the 
Jews does not apply to the wnus multorum. In other words, 
the person who here would observe the Sabbath is one of a 
multitude of non-Jewish Sabbath-fearing persons.t Ovid in a 
tone perfectly serious, when urging the lover to miss no oppor- 
tunity which promised an amour, mentions particularly the 
Jewish Sabbath as a favorable time, doubtless because of the 
number of people who made a holiday of it.€ In the Remed. 
amor. he implies the same thing, when in a given case he urges 

*Among these were the goBobuevor Tov Sedv and the cefduevor, who, while not practicing 
the ceremonial law, attended the synagogue and rejected polytheistic worship. Comp. 
Orell.-Henz, 2523—C. 1. L. 5. 1. 88, and Acts of the Apost. x, 2; xiii, 16, 26, 48. 

+See Exod. xxxv, 3. 


+ Comp. Persius 5. 179-184. 
$Ars amat. 1. 75-76: nec te practereat Veneri ploratus Adonis, | cultaque Iudaeo sép- 


tima sacra Syro. 
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the necessity of travel despite the fact that it is the Sabbath.* 
Tibullus (1. 3. 18) speaks of the Sabbath asa good excuse along 
with aves and omina dira for not starting on a journey. Such 
passages tend to show how strongly Judaism had intrenched 
itself in the city of its conquerors. Before the end of the first 
century the Roman Jews have so multiplied that they are no 
longer found exclusively in the Trastevere (regio trans Tibe- 
rim) and the Ghetto. Juvenal (3. 11 sqg.) makes the neigh- 
borhood of the Porta Capena a habitat of the Jews. The Jew- 
ish burial places found in the Subura and Campus Martius 
prove the dispersion throughout the city. 

Several causes contributed to successful propagandism, es- 
pecially the decay of the old faith and the felt need of some- 
thing to take its place. The mystery which enveloped Jewish 
worship appealed to the same curiosity which made the other 
foreign “ mysteries” popular, and which was but one manifesta- 
tion of a general trend toward orientalism. The “new cults,” 
for example, those of Mithras and Isis, had, as Schuerer + has 
pointed out, two common attractions, namely, the substitution 
of some form of monotheism for the bewildering mazes of 
polytheism and a professed atonement for sin. This tended to 
satisfy a real religions demand, and Judaism could in this di- 
rection outbid any rival cult. But how far beyond mere nu- 
merical conquest did Judaism impress itself upon the life of 
the Roman world? At least, how far is this influence reflected 
in Latin pagan literature or art? At a time comparatively 
early—not over five or six years after the capture of Jerusalem 
by Pompeius—we have seen Cicero resenting the influence of 
the Jews in the public assemblies, apparently at Rome. That 
they early obtained recognition is clear enough. Josephus 
(Antigg. 14. 10, 1-2) with evident appreciation gives us the 
decrees of the first Csesar in behalf of the Jews. He had 
further commended himself to them in that he had overthrown 
their old enemy, Pompeius—the man who had outraged their 
religious sentiments by forcibly entering the Holy of Holies of 
the temple, where no alien had ever before stood. No won- 


* 219-220: nec te peregrina morentur | Sabbata. 

+ The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, 2d Div., 2: 802-303, N. Y., 1891. 

+ Pompeius, however, spared the temple and laid no hand upon the immense money treas- 
ure therein stored. His restraint was .uore likely due to “‘ policy’’ than to pudor, as Cicero 
would have us believe (pro Flacco 2. 67). Comp. Livy, epit. ctl. and Tac., H. 5. 9. 
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der that Suetonius (Zu/ius 84), in writing of the grief mani- 
fested in Rome at Cresar’s death, makes especial mention of the 
Jews, who during whole nights hung in crowds about the place 
where his body had been burned. The early emperors and 
many of their successors thought it expedient to favor them so 
far as to allow them jurisdiction over their own communities ; 
they administered their own funds; their worship was pro- 
tected by the law; they were exempt from public office and 
army service.* In a word, Judaism became at a period com- 
paratively early a fashionable fad along with the cults of 
Cybele, Isis, and Mithras. The Jewish princes, who from time 
to time were educated at Rome or lived there as hostages, and 
who were frequently intimate with the court circle, must have 
contributed to a better understanding of the “mysteries” of 
Judaism. For example, the sons of Herod the Great, because 
of the intimacy of their father with Marcus Agrippa, were 
educated at Rome.t Herod’s grandson, Herodes Agrippa I, 
was educated there with Drusus, the son of Tiberius and 
Claudius, whom an odd freak of fortune was destined to make 
Emperor of Rome, while H. Agrippa’s mother, Berenice, dur- 
ing a long residence at Rome, was an intimate friend of 
Antonia, sister-in-law of the emperor Tiberius. Augustus 
allowed the Jews to have their way about sending the two- 
drachme tax to Jerusalem,} whereas Cicero had praised Flaceus 
for confiscating in his province of Asia large sums got together 
for this purpose. Claudius, in an edict given in Josephus 
(Antigg. 19. 5. 8), grants the Jews complete toleration. The 
columbaria at Rome containing the ashes of the freedmen and 
slaves of the imperial houses, especially of Claudius, contain 
names that are evidently Jewish. Likewise was Nero’s court 
in close touch with Jewish influences. If Poppsa, the wife of 
Nero, was not actually a Jewish proselyte, § she affected to favor 
what was apparently a fashionable interest in Jewish cere- 
monial and practices. Josephus in styling this infamous em- 
press a “ God-fearing” or “devout” woman (Antigg. 20. 8. 11) 

* Until Hadrian’s reign, with the exception of Tiberius’s outburst, the Jews appear to have 
enjoyed immunity from legal persecution. 

+ Josephus, Antigg. 15. 10. 1. 

+ Josephus, Antigg. 16. 6. 2. : 

§ Tac. (Ann, 16. 6) says that the body of Poppa was not burned according to Roman 


custom, but after the usage of foreign kings was embalmed. She also vailed her face (1b. 
13. 45). 
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must have referred to her recognition of Judaism and her par- 
tiality to his countrymen.* Jewish beauty invaded even the 
imperial dwelling on the Palatine. Berenice, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Herodes Agrippa I and sister of Herodes Agrippa II, the 
“King Agrippa” of the Acts of the Apostles, was one of the 
most handsome women of her time and race. Her beauty and 
riches had been her ruin, but were yet destined to enable her 
to play for high stakes with the ruler of the world. Her 
career had been a checkered one before St. Paul made his 
wonderful appeal in her presence (Acts xxv, 13, 22 sgg.). She 
had been the legal wife of two husbands and, as rumor had 
it, the paramour of her own brother, with whom she lived. 
That this had been the gossip of Rome is evident from Juvenal 
(6. 156-158), where the poet represents an extravagant Roman 
dame, when shopping, as handling among other very costly 
articles “a diamond ring famous and more expensive as hav- 
ing adorned the finger of Berenice—a ring which in other days 
a foreign king presented to his incestuous sweetheart—which 
Agrippa gave to his sister.” Six or seven years later, when, 
after vainly striving to dissuade their countrymen from war 
with Rome, policy or necessity made brother and sister the 
allies of their country’s enemies,+ Berenice captured the heart 
of Titus, son of Vespasian, and conqueror of Judsea.t The in- 
timacy thus begun was long continued. Some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem Berenice went to Rome (in 75 A. D.) 
and lived on the Palatine as the wife of Titus. Suetonius (77%. 
7) says that this amour was notorious, that T. had promised 
to marry her, and he adds, later on: Berenicen statim ab urbe 
dimisit, ivitus invitam.§ In this Vespasian may have had a 
hand, for after his death in 79 she returned to Rome. But 
Titus had recovered his head and refused to recognize the 
former object of his passion. With her return to Palestine she 
disappears from history. 

* Comp. Josephus, Life § 3. 

t Tac. (H. 2. 81), narrating the movements by which Vespasian became emperor, says: 
nec minore animo regina Berenice partes tuvabat, florens aetate formaque. 

+ Tac. (H. 2. 2), referring to Titus’s sudden return to his father from Corinth (he was en 
route to Rome from Judea), says: fuerunt qui accensum desiderio Berenices reginae 
vertisse iter crederent ; neque abhorrebat a Berenice tuventlis animus. 

§ This agrees exactly with what Aurelius Victor (Zpitom. 10. 7) says. The same author 
gives an illustration of Titus’s great jealousy of her (ibid. 10.4). Quintilian’s mention of 


her refers probably to that period in her life when she lived with Titus. Q. tells us 
Alnst. orat. 4. 1. 19) that he argued a case for Queen Berenice in which she herself was tudex. 
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Seneca, not later than 65 A. D., acknowledged that the con- 
quered Jews gave laws to the conquerors *—a sentiment re- 
echoed by a hostile writer centuries later.t 

Antoninus Pius permitted circumcision in the case of native. 
Jews.t From Ulpian (Dz. 50. 2. 3. 8) we learn that a “con- 
stitution” of Septimius Severins and Caracalla opened to the 
Jews the highest honors under conditions which recognized 
their scruples. Elagabalus thought that the Jewish worship 
should have a place in his Pantheon.§ Alexander Severus 
Ludaeis privilegia reservavit.|F These repeated favors are 
but a reflection of the influence that Judaism must have been 
able to exert. 

How far did the representatives of literature and of the edu- 
cated classes appreciate the virtues of Judaism? What was. 
their treatment of it, when they began to realize its power? 
Their answer was a string of charges, based on ignorant preju- 
dice and a hatred which manifested its venom in studied con- 
tempt and willful misrepresentation. The Romans could not, or 
would not, understand the significance of Jewish institutions 
and usages. Abstinence from swine flesh, the Sabbath ob- 
servance, with its respite from toil, imageless worship, circum- 
cision, fasting, and contempt for art excited mingled disgust, 
credulity, and hatred. We have seen that those who more or 
less strictly kept the Sabbath constituted a great multitude, but 
the gap between the crowd and the literary class was a wide 
one, and upon the latter must we depend for our information. 
Juvenal(14. 97 gq.) speaks of proselytes who, abstaining from the 
pork from which their fathers abstained, put the same estimate 
on the flesh of pigs and men, and in another place ** he jests. 
about the country where a long-continued mercy (abstinence) 
has made it possible for pigs to attain advanced age. Macrobius 
(Saturn. 2. 4. 11), writing of the jokes of old-time and famous 


*St, Augustine (de civ. dei 6. 11): De lis sane Tudaeis cum loqueretur, ait [sc. Seneca} 
“cum interim usque eo sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes iam 
terras recepta sit : victi victoribus leges dederunt.” 

+See Claudius Rutilius Namatianus: de reditu suo, ed. L. Mueller (1. 398): Victoresque 
suos natio victa premit. 

+ Digesta 48. 8. 11, 

§ Aelius Lampridius, Heliogab. 3. 5. 

i Ael. Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 22. 4. 

4) The treatment of Judaism by the Christian emperors as revealed in the legal codes is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 

**6. 160 et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 
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men, says that when Augustus was told of Herod’s cruelty in 
ordering the “slaughter of the innocents” under two years, and 
that among them was a child of Herod himself, the emperor re- 
marked, “It is better to be Herod’s hog than his son.” The 
Roman liked pork and esteemed the boar as the piéce de ré- 
sistance of a dinner.* He interpreted the Jew’s refusal to eat 
swine as an insult and a reflection upon his taste in matters of 
the table. Tacitus explained their abstinence from pork on the 
assumption that the pig is subject to leprosy (scabies), + from 
which the Jews had suffered.t Seneca (Zpp. 108. 22) seems 
to have in mind Jewish abstinence from certain meats and to 
the “talk” (calummnia) engendered thereby. 

The references to the Sabbath found in the Latin writers 
may have been based more on misunderstanding than on malice. 
When Tacitus, in Hist. 5. 3, hints at the origin of the rest-day 
as due to the leprosy and the consequent exile, he is probably 
using a source that was common to Justinus. To prove the 
Jews to be leprons Egyptians would be to make them out the 
very offscouring of earth. § 

The Sabbath vest the pagans never understood, or, if they 
did, they purposely misrepresented it as laziness. Juvenal | re- 
proaches the proselyte with being made a Jew by a father who 
spent the seventh day in doing nothing and held aloof from the 
things that men consider necessary. Seneca (cited by St. 
Augustine, de civ. dev 6. 11) made the same objection to the 
Sabbath, that it was wrong to waste one seventh of our time 
and thus neglect matters that urgently need attention. The 
same moralist, in Zpp. 95. 47, says: “ Away with the lighting of 
Jamps on the Sabbath. Surely the gods do not need a light, 
and even men do not enjoy soot.” Three hundred years later, 
when Rutilius Claudius Namatianus wrote, the Jewish race 
is characterized as the source of pure folly, in love with their 
Srigida sabbata.{ As early as Tibullus(1. 3. 18) the seventh 

*Juvenal 1, 141 of the boar : animal propter convivia natum. 

t Justinus (36. 2, 12) calls the leprosy scabiem et vitiliginem. +Tac., H. 5. 4. 

§ The source of these slanders was doubtless Alexandria. See Jos., contra Apion. 2. 2, 
where the origin of the word Sabbath is an Egyptian word=ulcer. Comp. Just. 36, 2, with the 
very different account of Tacitus (H. 5. 4). 

114, 105. Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque futt lux | ignava et partem vitae non 
attigit ullam. 

I The Scholia Bernensia to Vergil (ed. H. Hagen, Lips., 1867), Georg. 1. 336, have three 


notes to the word frigida, of which the second reads: satis cognitum est, Saturni stellam 
frigidam esse et ideo aput Iudaeos Saturnt die frigidos cibos esse. 
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day is referred to as dies Saturni.* The Romans seem to have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that the Sabbath was a nec- 
essary fast day with the Jews.+ Martial (4. 4. 7) compares 
“the fasting breath of Sabbath-fearing women” of Domitian’s 
time to sundry vile and malodorous things. Suetonius (Aug. 
76) represents Augustus as remarking that no Jew kept his 
Sabbath fast so scrupulously as he had fasted on a given day. 
That the Jews fasted much is clear enough (Luke xviii, 12). 
Tacitus remarks (//. 5. 4) that they still commemorate the long- 
continued famine of older times by frequent fastings, and that 
their use of unleavened bread is a proof of the corn that they 
seized (to satisfy hunger). 

Another object of particular ridicule was the Jewish “ wor- 
ship without images.” This seemed to the Roman a con- 
tradiction of terms and, as we shall see, soon resolved itself into 
a charge of atheism. Nothing connected with Judaism was so 
hard for Roman comprehension as this Hebrew God—spiritual, 
invisible, and still the basis of an elaborate ceremonial worship. 
In one breath the Jew is styled an atheist, in another he becomes 
a worshiper of the sky or of a pig. Now his god is Sabazius, or 
Bacchus, now the golden ass which, it was believed, had been 
set up in the Holy of Holies. The position of the Jew was to 
the Roman untenable. The latter hada place in his Pantheon 
for representatives of all cults; the Jew recognized no Pan- 
theon. The man who could not, at least silently, tolerate the 
gods of his adopted country, but pronounced them spurious, put 
himself outside the pale of civilization and proclaimed himself 
an Ishmaelite. He was an “atheist.” ~ Tacitus (77. 5. 5) rep- 
resents the proselyte as carefully taught to despise the gods of 
his fathers. . . . “The Egyptians venerate several animals and 
the representations of them that they make. The Jews know 
but one God and know him only spiritually (sente sola), con- 
sidering as impious those who fashion images of the gods in 
human likeness, and believing that Deity is supreme, eternal, 
inimitable, imperishable. Accordingly they allow no images 

* Petronius (fragm. 37) probably refers to this: ni tamen et ferro succiderit inguinis 
oram | et nisi nodatum solverit arte caput, | exemptus populo Graia migrabit ab urbe | et 
non ieiuna sabbata lege premet. Also Fronto: Epistt. ad M. Caes. 2.7 (ed. Naber, 1867, 
p. 82): Nee aliter Kal. Sept. expecto, quam superstitiosi stellam qua visa ieiunium 
polluant. 


+ Comp. Censorinus 11. 6; Ovid, A. A. 1. 415-417. 
+ Pliny (NV. H. 138 46) says that the Jews were a gens contumelia numinum insignis, 
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We 


(s¢mudacra) in their cities, much less in their temples.” The 
historian adds (7. 5. 4) that whatever Romans regard as sacred 
the Jew considers as profane; the Jew believes it right to do 
what the Romans consider ¢ncesta ; . . . he offers up a ram as 
if to insult Juppiter Hammon; the ox which the Egyptians 
revere as Apis the Jew sacrifices. Juvenal (14. 96 sqq.) says 
that certain persons [Jews], descendants of a father who keeps 
the Sabbath, worship nothing except the clouds and the divinity 
of the sky (nwmen caeli)—that is, they have no God! Petro- 
nius (frag. 37) goes a step farther and ridicules the Jew as a hog 
worshiper as well as a sky worshiper.* This is worse than 
Lucan, who says (Phar. 2. 592) that the Jews are given up to 
the worship of an unknown god: dedita sacris | incerti Iudaea 
dei. This language is eminently respectful compared with the 
insulting charge of Tacitus (//. 5. 4), namely, that the Jews con- 
secrated and set up the image of an ass in the Holy of Holies,+ 
because a herd of wild asses led Moses to a rock out of whose 
veins he got an abundant supply of water when they were about 
to perish on the march. Hence the nickname asinarii, which, 
applied to the Jews, is to be traced to Alexandria, for it is one 
of the slanders of Apion which Josephus styles “a palpable 
lie” (contra Ap. 2. 7). Tacitus (H. 5. 5) further informs his 
countrymen that the impression that Bacchus was an object of 
Jewish worship—a belief due to the sacred music of pipes and 
timbrels, and to the famous golden vine of the temple t—was 
erroneous, inasmuch as there is nothing common between the 
festive Bacchanalia and the absurd and mean practice of the 
Jews. § 

As might be expected, hardly anything receives more contemp- 
tuous mention than circumcision, though other peculiarities, 
such as fasting, burning of lights, use of unleavened bread, ab- 
stinence from meat, come in for their share. Tacitus (/7. 5. 5) 
explains circumcision as due to a desire to be recognized as dif- 
ferent from other people (ut diversitate noscantur). The 
ancient horror of human mutilation operated to intensify the 


* Judaeus licet et porcinum numen adoret | et caeli summas advocet auriculas. 

+ But he says (H. 5. 9) that Pompeius entered the Holy Place and found it empty, and, 
further, (ib. 5. 5) that the Jews allowed no representation of Deity. 

t Josephus, Antigg. 15. 11. 3. 

§ And nothing seemed too absurd! Ael. Lampridius, Heliogabalus 28. 4: struthocamelos 
exhibuit [Heliogabalus) in cenis aliquotiens, dicens praeceptum Tudaeis, ut ederent. 
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abhorrence and contempt for those who practiced circumcision, 
which must have seemed to the Romans but a form of mutila- 
tion.* Claudius Namatianus (de reditu suo 1. 387, 388), about 
415 A. D., only voices an abhorrence common to many preceding 
generations in his reddimus obscaenae convicia debita genti, | 
quae genitale caput propudiosa metit. Imperial legislation 
against it recognizes this as fully as the necessity of checking 
proselytism. Hence laws against circumcision were not made 
applicable to Jews alone: the prohibition was general. (See 
Jul. Paullus, Sent. 5. 22. 3-4 in Jurisprudentie Ante-Justin., 
ed. Huschke, 5ih edit.) According to the Digesta 48. 8. 4. 2 
(comp. Paulus, Sent. 5. 22. 3, 4), castration is treated as homi- 
cide, and circumcision and castration were not regarded as 
worthy of different treatment.+ 

It is generally assumed that Hadrian’s prohibition of cir- 
cumcision was the cause of the great Jewish uprising led 
by Simeon bar Koziba.t It is more likely that the attempt 
of the emperor to rebuild the place of the Holy City with the 
pagan Aelia Capitolina, having a temple to the heathen Juppi- 
ter on the site of the temple of Jehovah, drove the Jews to des- 
peration. The bitterness of the subsequent struggle makes 
for this view. Hadrian’s suecessor, Antoninus Pius, restricted 
the prohibition of circumcision to Gentiles. § 

Further, the Jew was charged with practicing sorcery, with 
avarice, with social exclusiveness and hatred of mankind, with 
immorality, with contempt for art, and with disloyalty to 
Rome. What have Roman writers to say about these charges ? 

Moses’s wonder-working before Pharaoh gave him a wide 
reputation as magician, which long outlasted his time—a repu- 
tation in which Abraham somewhat shared! Abraham’s ori- 
gin as a Chaldean may have had something to do with this. | 


* Juvenal in 14. 99 sqg. seems to bint at Jewish circumvention of a law against circumci- 
sion: mox et praeputia ponunt; | Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges—Iudaicum 
ediscunt et servant ac metuunt ius, | tradidit arcano quodcumque volumine Moyses. 
Petronius (fragm. 37. 1-4) contemptuously mentions the hog worshiper as the circum- 
cised. In Satir. § 102 he refers to circumcision as distinctly Jewish. Martialis (7. 30) 
compares the circumcised Jew with the scum of the earth. Comp. Id. 7. 35, 3-4. 

+ The act of 415 A. D. against circumcision is plainly directed against Jewish proselyting. 
Comp. Dig. 48. 8. 11, 

+See Spartianus, Hadrianus 1. 14.2: moverunt ea tempestate et Iudaei bellum, quod 
vetabantur mutilare genitalia. 

§ See Dig. 48. 8. 11. 

! As late as the fourth century Firmicus Maternus regards Abraham as a master in astro)- 
ogy. 
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Pliny (V. H. 30$11), in a chapter on the origin of magic, 
makes Jannes, Lotapes or Jotapes (? Jambres), and Moses repre- 
sentatives of a class of magicians (alia magices factio). Jus- 
tinus makes Moses the inheritor of his father, Joseph’s (!), 
magical powers, whose story he gives.** In Apuleius (de 
Magia 90) Moses is mentioned along with Jannes and other 
great magicians.t Comp. 2 Tim. iii, 8. Certain is it that the 
Jews are represented as making a business of fortune-telling 
and exorcism, and had a reputation for dealing in the black 
art.t The old Jewess was the gypsy hag of antiquity.§ Ju- 
venal (6. 542 sqq.) classes the Jewish fortune-teller with other 
immoral and lying cheats; for example, with the Isis priests 
and the Chaldean soothsayers. No sooner has the priest of 
Isis taken his departure from the house of the typical woman 
of the period, when the Jewish hag enters: Cum dedit ille lo- 
cum, cophino faenoque relicto | arcanam Ludaea tremens men- 
dicat in aurem, | interpres legum Solymarum et magna sacer- 
dos | arboris ac summi fida internuntia caeli. | Implet et 
ila manum, sed parcius; aere minuto | qualiacumque voles, 
Tudaei somnia vendunt. 

The charge of avarice probably grew out of jealousy, com- 
mercial or otherwise. Jewish settlements were trade settle- 
ments. Especially at Alexandria did the Jew come into 
rivalry with the Greek, and to this same Alexandrian Greek 
are to be traced many of the anti-Semitic slanders of the time. 
The large amount of gold exported as temple tax from Italy 

* 36. 2. Post Damascenum Azelus, mox Adoreset Abrahames et Israhel reges (of Damas- 
cus] fuere. Sed Israhelem felix decem fliorum proventus maioribus suis clariorem 
fecit. Itaque populum in decem regna divisum filiis tradidit, omnesque ex nomine 
Iudae, qui post divisionem decesserat, ludaeos appellavit, coligque memoriam eius ab 
omnibus iussit, cuius portio omnibus accesserat. Minimus aetate inter fratres Toseph 
fuit, cuius excellens ingenium fratres veriti clam interceptum peregrinis mercatoribus 
vendiderunt. A quibus deportatus in Aegyptum, cum magicas ibi artes sollerti ingenio 
percepisset, brevi ipsi regi percarus fuit. Nam et prodigiorum sagacissimus erat et som- 
niorum primus intelligentiam condidit, nihilque divini iuris humanique ei incognitum 
videbatur ; adeo ut etiam sterilitatem agrorum ante multos annos providerit ; perissetque 
omnis Aegyptus fame, nisi monitu etus rex edicto servari per multos annos fruges 
tussissel ; tantaque experimenta etus fuerunt, ut non ab homine, sed a deo responsa 
viderentur. Filius eius Moses fuit, quem praeter paternae scientiae hereditatem etiam 
formae pulchritudo commendabat. 

+See Trebellius Pollio, Claudius 2. 4. 

+ Flavius Vopiscus (Saturn. 8. 3) makes Hadrian say: Nemo illic [that is, in Egypt] 
archisynagogus Iudaeorum, nemo Samarites...non mathematicua, non harus- 
pex. 

§ The Syrian woman mentioned by Valerius Maximus (Epit. Jan. Nepotianus) 1. 3. 4 
(Syram mulierem Marius in castris habebat sacricolam, ex cuius se auctoritate asserebat 
omnia aggredi) was likely a Jewess. 
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and the provinces to Jerusalem seems to have excited the cu- 
pidity of the Romans. Unde auctae Ludaeorum res are the 
words of Tacitus (//. 5.5) in referring to this. Nearly 300 A. D. 
Flavius Vopiscus (Saturnin. 8. 7) asserts that the Jews have 
but one god, and that his name is Luere. 

The charge of social and religious exclusiveness admitted of 
asier proof. This clannishness was not inconsistent with the 
fact that “ Judaism was an effective Jeaven of cosmopolitanism 
and of national decomposition.” The high-sounding claim of 
the Jew, that he represented a chosen people and that others 
were his inferiors, seemed to the Roman a ridiculous claim, 
when set up by an insignificant people inhabiting a small 
province. Rome tried to break down the old national bar- 
riers: it was exasperating that the Jew sought to thwart the 
attempt. According to Tacitus (77. 5. 5) the Jews will neither 
eat nor sleep with aliens, and, while asa race they are most 
libidinous, they refuse to intermarry with other nations. Even 
their obligation to each other appears to be “ obstinacy,” and, 
while they are mutually sympathetic, they show adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium. Justinus (36. 2. 15) explains this 
clannishness on the ground that the prudential non-intercourse 
with foreigners, growing out of the old Egyptian lie about the 
leprosy contagion, became a religious obligation. Juvenal * 
and Tacitus unite in representing this clannishness as carried so 
far that the circumcised would not, except to fellow-Jews, point 
out a highway or direct to a spring of water.t 

The Jew was not only a man-hater, he was vicious and im- 
moral. Seneca, who as a moralist might be expected to have 
some appreciation of the morality underlying Jewish practices, 
can see in them nothing better than a sceleratissima gens.t 
Tacitus, who assumes the virtue of impartiality, outdoes their 
enemies in calling them prodectissima ad libidinem gens and in 
sexual matters énter se nil inlicitum (H. 5.5). There is not 
much doubt that the immoral tendencies of Egyptian worship 
were laid equally at the door of Judaism. The Roman knew the 
Egyptian origin of the Jews, § and likely assumed that, before 


* 14, 108-104: (sc. solent) non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, | quaesitum ad 
fontem solos deducere verpos. 

+ The enthusiasm of Claudius Namatianus for paganism leads him to go out of bis way to 
assail both Christianity and Judaism : Radiz stultitiae: cui frigida sabbata cordi, | sed 
cor frigidius religione sua (1. 389-390). + Fragm. 42 (ed. Haase, Leip., 1878). 

§ See Tacitus, H. 5. 3. 
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the Jews left Egypt, their religion was Egyptian. That the 
Jewish worship was confounded with that of Isis is clear, and 
the Isis priest, whose linen robes and fillets reminded the un- 
discriminating crowd of the priests of Jehovah,* was recog- 
nized as a corrupter of women. In the reign of Tiberius the 
Jews and Egyptians were together expelled from Rome.t 

The Hebrew’s opposition to art was a religious one, or, at 
least in part, a result of his law, which forbade the making of 
human figures.t Because he carried it so far as to refuse to 
erect statues in honor of the Cesars, his enemies converted the 
refusal into a charge of disloyalty to Rome. How groundless 
was the charge is shown by the well-known custom of offering 
temple sacrifice for the emperor and the Roman people twice 
each day. Still Tacitus (77. 5. 5) will have it that the proselytes 
are taught to despise the gods of the state and to ignore the 
claims of country. In sharp contrast to other provincials was 
the Jew’s refusal to undertake magistracies, as we have seen 
(cod. Theod. 12. 1. 158), and to fight in the armies of the 
empire. This fairly earned reputation as seditious and discon- 
tented subjects of Rome the Hebrews maintained long after 
every hope of national rehabilitation had vanished. When the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius was in Judwa en route to Egypt, 
disgusted with the filthy and seditious Jews, he is said to have 
exclaimed : “ O Marcomanni, O Quadi, O Sarmatae, tandem 
alios vobis inquietiores inveni |” § 

The ignorance and prejudice of the Romans as to matters 
Jewish is especially patent when we take into account the treat- 
ment of Judaism by the historians, and this, too, when Rome 
was full of Jews, when appeal might have been made to their 
sacred books, and when Judaism had been ably defended by 
its own representatives. This prejudice degenerates too fre- 
quently into studied contempt or hardly disguised hatred. Of 
the Romans who wrote in Latin of Jewish affairs the most 
voluminous is Tacitus. In view of his professions of fairness 
we have a right to expect that he will seriously look into the 
history of the people of whose origin he writes. Instead of so 


*C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, Lond., 1872, vi, 432, n. 1. 

+ Sueton., Tiberius 36; Tacit., Ann. 2. 8. 

+ See Josephus, Wars of the Jews 2. 10. 4. 

§ Ammianus Marcellinus 22.5.5. Various readings for inquietiores are inertiores, de- 
teriores, and incertiores. 
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doing, he apparently assumes the task of maligning a whole race 
and of rendering unpopular a people whose religion a multitude 
of his countrymen had evidently come to believe in and respect. 
We have already seen Tacitus serving as retailer of the Egyp- 
tian falsifiers who systematically misrepresented things Jewish. 
No one can read what Josephus says about the falsifications of 
Manetho (contra Ap. 1. 25 sgq.), of Cheremon (7. 32, 33), and 
of Lysimachus (74. 34, 35) without believing that Tacitus used 
either these writers or J. himself. In the latter event, the 
historian has left himself without excuse, for he has purposely 
overlooked the account of Josephus and culled out the malicious 
fabrications which Josephus only mentions that he may fairly 
answer them. In narrating the origin of the Jews Tacitus 
(/T7. 5. 2) indulges in a tissue of absurdities, historical and etyme- 
logical, referring the Jews, according to hearsay, successively 
tu Crete, to Aethiopia, to Assyria, and even to the Solymi, 
“a people celebrated in the Homeric poems.”* The whole 
account is calculated to make the reader believe that these people 
were national pariahs, who had no history, no God, and no 
worship that could commend itself to rational men. Even 
Jewish patriotism becomes in the eyes of Tacitus a culpable 
obstinacy.t But ignorance and expressed contempt are not to 
be predicated of Tacitus only. Justinus (36. 2) has an account 
of the origin of the Jews worthy of comparison with that of 
Tacitus. Cicero, who was in most matters no narrow bigot, 
probably voices the opinion of the educated classes when he 
compares the Jews as a nation of slaves with the Syrians.t In 
pro Flacco 28 Judaism is a barbara superstitio. And this was 
the view commonly entertained of it. Suetonius (Aug. 93) 
thinks it worthy of mention that Augustus Gaiwm nepotem, 
quod Iudaeam praetervehens apud Hierosolyma non suppli- 
casset, conlaudavit, and, after bringing to a successful issue 
a great struggle, of which the most dreadful siege of ancient 
times was the culmination, neither Vespasian nor Titus was 


* Tliad 6. 184, 204; Ody. 5. 283. 

+ Tacitus (H. 5. 10) (writing of Vespasian before the siege of Jerusalem): augebat iras, 
quod soli Tudaei non cessissent. 

+ In orat. de prov. cons. chap. 5, Cic. says that Gabinius delivered the publicanl in servitu- 
tem Tudaeis et Syris, nationibus natis servituti. 

§ Comp. Seneca cited by St. Augustine, de civ dei 6. 11; Tac., Ann. 2. 85, and H. 2. 4; 5. 
8; Quint. 3. 7. 21; Pliny, Panegyr. 49.8; Apuleius, Flor. 1.6; Servius to Verg., A. 8. 187; 
Digesta 30. 2.3. 3. Comp. Horace, Sat. 1. 5. 97-101. 
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willing to assume the name J/udaicus, as was to be expected. 
The Jew is consistently represented by Juvenal and Martial as a 
low, poor wretch and an object of public insult—a marked con- 
trast to his condition at an earlier time.* These writers both 
picture him as a chronic beggar, as when Martial (12. 57. 13) 
speaks of “ the Jew who has been trained by his mother ”—who 
begged before him—* to beg.” In order to paint as darkly as 
possible the neglect by his countrymen of a site hallowed by 
the Numa myth, Juvenalt pictures the place as inhabited by 
poverty-stricken Jews—so poor that the trees are their shelter 
by night, and their goods and chattels a basket for begging, and 
a bundle of hay on which to sleep. Even when Martial (11. 
94) addresses a Jewish poet (Solymis . . . natus in ipsis) it is in 
the most insulting tone. Juvenal (3. 296 sqgq.), in describing the 
night dangers of the Roman streets, makes the drunken bully 
who assaults Umbricius add insult to injury by calling him a 
Jewish beggar : Eile ubi consistas ; in qua te qguaero proseucha ? 
Sometimes the insult was carried so far as to outrage decency 
and private rights. Suetonius (Domit. 12), after the statement 
that the two-drachme poll tax imposed on the Jews was under 
Domitian collected with extreme rigor, adds that when a young 
man he was present in a crowded assembly as a state official 
physically examined a man ninety years of age to ascertain 
whether, having been circumcised, he was subject to the tax.t 
We have seen how the peculiar attitude of the Hebrew 
excited contempt and even hatred. This must have been inten- 
sified in no slight degree by the bitterness of the great struggle 
which ended with the capture of Jerusalem.§ How far is this 
* Rank, military service, and high place did not stand between him and the taunts of the 
satirist. There is not much doubt that the object of Juvenal’s insulting words, 1-129-1351— 
Atque triumphales, inter quas ausus habere 
Nescio quis titulos Aegyptius atque Arabarches, 
Cuius ad efigiem non tantum meiere fas est 
(sc. sed etiam cacare: Fried. Juv. ad loc.)—is none other than the Alexandrian Jew 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, nephew of Philo, procurator of Juda, procurator of Egypt. 
soldier in the Parthian and Jewish wars. Comp. Suet., Vespax. 6; Tac., Ann. 15. 28, Hist. 1, 
11; ib.2.74and 79. For a time much later see Claud. Claudianus, in Eutrop. 1. 220-221. 
+ 3, 12-16, Hic, ubi nocturne Numa constituebat amicae, 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Iudaeis, quorum cophinus faenumque suppellex, 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere iussa est 
Arbor et eiectis mendicat silva Camenis. 
¢ To this sort of thing Martial 7. 55. 7-8 refers. 
§ As individuals the Jews seem to have been law-abiding, attending to legitimate means 
of acquiring wealth. Incidental allusions, such as Justinus (40. 2. 4) makes to Jewish brigands 


in Syria, prove nothing. 
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later conventional Roman opinion reflected in the treatment to 
which the Jew was subjected by his conqueror? We have 
seen at various times evidences of liberal treatment at the 
hands of the Roman. Tacitus (//. 5. 9), after recognizing that 
Pompeius was of Romans the first to subdue the Jews, seems 
to assume that some defense of his action in entering the Holy 
of Holies is necessary. Cicero (pro Flacco 28) seems to con- 
sider it a mark of great virtue in Pompeius that he did not 
steal the vast temple treasure, attributing it to “pudor!” But 
the political unrest of the Jew continually involved him in 
trouble. After the siege and capture of Jerusalem by Pompeius 
in B. C. 68, Roman and Jew stood as enemies face to face. 
The brevity of treatment by the historians is only too indica- 
tive of the contempt or ignorance commonly entertained for 
the conquered people.* Tacitus disposes of the career of Herod 
the Great in two or three lines—scant notice for a man of 
whom Josephus (Antigg. 15. 10. 3) can say, “ Whereas there 
were but two men that governed the vast Roman empire, first 
Cesar and then Agrippa, who was his principal favorite, 
Yesar preferred no one to Herod besides Agrippa, and Agrippa 
made no one his greater friend than Herod beside Cxesar.” 

In the year 19 A. D., during Tiberius’s reign, the senate, 
moved by some dreadful exposure,t proceeded against the Isis 
worship, and Judaism, for reasons already mentioned, seems to 
have been confounded with the Egyptian cult. What hap- 
pened we know from Tacitus (An. 2. 85): ‘“ Measures were taken 
to rid Rome of the Egyptian and Jewish cults, and the senate 
voted that four thousand men of the freedman class, contami- 
nated by that superstition and of proper [military] age, should be 
transported to Sardinia for the purpose of putting a check upon 
the banditti there. It was assumed that, should they perish 
there because of the unhealthiness of the climate it would be 
small loss (wledamnum). As to the rest, it was further decreed 
that, unless before a given day they abandoned their unholy 
rites, they should withdraw from Italy.” It is quite clear 

* Julius Florus (40, 30) says: verum hane quoque et intravit [Pompeius] et videt Mud 
grande impiae gentis arcanum patens, sub aurea vite cillum. Aurelius Victor (de viri 
illustr, c. 77) disposes of the Jewish war with atque Iudaens cum magno sui terrore pene- 
travit [Pompeius]. Pliny (V. H.7 $98) and Ammianus Marcellinus (14. 8. 12) are almost as 
brief. Comp. also epit, to Bk. 102 of Livy. The limits of this paper preclude more than an 


illustrative use of the statements of the historians. 
+ See also Jos., Antigg. 18. 3. 4, 5. 
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from Suet., Tiberius 36, that the Jews are referred to here.* 
Tacitus’s reference (77. 5. 9) to the demand of Caligula, that 
his supreme divinity should be acknowledged in the temple, 
utterly fails to recognize the monstrosity of the idea to a 
monotheistic Jew, who could tolerate no human image what- 
ever. That of all the procurators, + Tacitus characterizes Felix, 
brother of the notorious Pallas, the favorite freedman of 
Claudius himself, as preeminently outrageous and vile is abun- 
dant proof that other accounts of his rule are not overdrawn, 
The historian says (77. 5. 9):+ “ Antonius Felix, distinguish- 
ing himself for cruelty and licentiousness of every sort, exer- 
cised with the spirit of a slave a despotism worthy of a tyrant.” 
In view of Tacitus’s explicit mention of Christ (Ann. 15. 44) 
as founder of the Christians and his exeeution under Pontius 
Pilate, procurator of Judeea, what are we to think of the state- 
ment of Suetonius?§ Is it a case of crass ignorance?|| The 
impulsore Chresto will admit of more than one explanation. 
Chrestus may have been a Jewish false Messiah at Rome, with 
the real or assumed name Chrestus. The name Chrestus= 
xpnoroc, “ good, gentle,” was not rare at Rome.“ It is more 
than likely that the Jews and Christians were confounded in 
Roman imagination and that Suetonius blunders, placing 
Christ, whom he misnamed Chrestus, at Rome instead of Jeru- 
salem. The difference in pronunciation between Chrestus and 
Christus was very slight, and the latter—‘ the anointed one,” 
would mean nothing to a pagan Gentile.** 

Tacitus’s description of Jerusalem and account of the great 
rebellion ++—the end of which was coincident with the collapse 
of the Jewish nation—fragmentary though it is, because of the 


* Comp. Tac., H. 5. 9. This is not likely inconsistent with the statement of Ann. 2. 42, 
made relative to the year 17, that Judea and Syria, overburdened with taxation, prayed for 
relief, and that ‘the young Germanicus ” was sent with extraordinary power to the East to 
pacify the malcontents. 

+ Tacitus mentions other procuratores and legati, as do the inscriptions, for example, 
Wilm. 1622 a=C. I. L. 3. 5776; ib. 3, p. 857, priv. veter. xiv; ib. 10. 4862 (Sex. Vettulenus 
Cerialis). 

+ Tac. Ann. 12. 54 ought be read. Comp. Acts chap. xxiv. 

§ Claud, 25: ludaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expwiit. 

i Dio Cassius (60. 6) informs us that the proposed expulsion of the Jews was abandoned. 
Comp, Acts xviii, 2. 

4 See Cic. ad famil. 2. 8.1 andthe Indexes to the volumes of the C. I. L. 

** On the misuse of Chrestus for Christus, see Tertullian, Apol. 3; Id. ad nat. 1. 3: 
Lactantius, Instit. divin. 4. 7. 

t+ See Tac., H. 1. 10; 2.4: 5.1 and 10 qq. 
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lost books, is most interesting. Too long to quote here, it 
should be read in connection with the account of Josephus. 
Other writers add but little to the fragments of Tacitus. 
Suetonius * glorifies Titus’s personal prowess in the final as- 
sault. The inscription on the arch of Titus (C. Z. Z. 6. 945— 
Wilin. 923), erected in Rome by the senate to commemorate 
the capture of Jerusalem, ignores any mention of the Jewish 
war; but the relief inside the arch slows the triumphal proces- 
sion with men bearing sacred vessels brought from the temple.t 
However, another arch, dedicated to Titus, which stood in the 
Circus Maximus until the fourteenth or fifteenth century, al- 
ludes to the capture of Jerusalem in language needlessly false.t 
These reminders of the past, no less than the coinage of the 
Flavian emperors with its [VDAEA CAPTA, IVDAEA DE- 
VICTA, must have stung the survivors to the quick (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. 6. 826, 354, 2d edit.). Especially galling to men 
who recalled the splendor of the old temple§ and had seen that 
splendor disappear amid fire and carnage must have been the 
tribute paid to maintain the worship of the Capitoline Jup- 
piter.| That the Messianic hope was the mainspring of the un- 
rest, which culminated in revolt, receives countenance from 
Suetonius ( Vespas.4): Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et con- 


* Tit. 5: Novissima Hierosolymorum oppugnatione duodecim propugnatores totidem 
sagittarum confecit ictibus, cepitque eain natali filiae suae. Eutropius (see 7. 21 sqq.) says 
thesame thing. Aurelius Victor (Tit. 10) has not a word about the Jewish war; comp. Id de 
Caesar, Vespas. 9. 10. More interesting is the picture which Valerius Flaccus (in his dedica- 
tion of the Argonauticato Vespasian) gives of Titus at the siege: versam proles tua pandet 
Idumen | (namque potest), Solymo ac nigrantem pulvere fratrem | spargentemque 
faces, et in omni turve furentem. Comp. Martial 2. 2, 5. 

+ On the fate of the golden candlestick, etc., see R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discovertes (Bost., 1889), p. 290 sqq. 

+C. 1. L. 6. 944— Wilm, 922: SenaTuS . PopuLUSQ. ROMANUS IMP. TITO. CAERSARI. DIVI. 
VESPASIANI. F. VESPASIANO. AUGUSTO . PoNTIF. MAX . TRIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. 
cos. Vill. P . P. PRINCIPE. 8U0 . QUOD . PRAECEPTIS . PATRIS . CONSILIISQ . ET . AUSPICIIS. 
GENTEM . IUDAEORUM . DOMUIT. ET. URBEM . HIERVSOLYMAM - OMNIB. ANTE . SE. DUCIBUS. 
REGIBUS . GENTIBUS. AUT. FRUSTRA. PETITAM . AUT. OMNINO . INTEMPTATAM DELEVIT. This 
ignores the repeated capture of Jerusalem by the Egyptian kings, by Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in B. C. 168 (Justin. 36. 1.1; comp. 36.3. 8-9) and Pompeius. Comp. 
Seneca, Suasor. 2§21. Other witnesses to the siege are the seals found on the Mount of Olives 
and under the debris of the city and bearing the inscription LXF or LXFRE=legio X. Freten- 
sta (Eph Mpigr. 2. 346, p. 298; ib. 5, 1441, p. 618), which receives interpretation in the fact 
that the tenth legion was the one left by Titus in charge of the ruined city. The coin of Ves- 
pasian, VICTORIA NAVALIS (Eckhel 6, p. 380; comp. Eph. Epigr. 8, p. 331), commemorates 
Vespasian’s naval victory on Lake Gennesaret, described by Josephus, Wars of Jews, 3. 
10. 9, 10. 

§ As late as 400 A. D. the cod. Thendos. 16. 8. 14 forbade the collection of the Jewish tax 
for the maintenance of the temple worship. 

W If the coin FISCI IVDAICI CALVMNIA SVBLATA (Eckh. 6, p. 404) can be depended upon, 
there would appear to have been some amelioration in the matter of the two-drachme@ tax. 
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stuns opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Iudaea profecti rerum 
potirentur. Id deimperatore Romano, quantum postea eventu 
paruit, praedictum Iudaei ad se trahentes rebellarunt.* The 
Romans naturally referred this propheey to Vespasian, hailed 
emperor by the legions of Syria, of which Judzea was a part. 
But Jewish patriotism was not dead. When Trajan died 
Hadrian inherited the bequest of mingled power and trouble. 
The result of the last desperate struggle for Palestine (132-135 
A. D.), precipitated apparently by Hadrian’s attempt to rebuild 
Jerusalem + (from which the Jew was barred by royal man- 
date), and led by Simeon bar Koziba (Barcochebas), surnamed 
“the Son of the Star” (Num. xxiv, 17), could not be doubtful. 
(Comp. Spartianus, adr. 5.2 and 14. 2.) The issue of this 
forlorn hope was absolute ruin. Still, the obstinacy of the Jew 
made the Roman victory costly.t Even the later coinage calls 
to mind the fact that the cup of Jewish bitterness was not yet 
full. The very name of the sacred city was to give place toa 
pagan one—Aelia Capitolina $§—by which the Jew must be re- 
minded at once of his conqueror and of the triumph of the 


* Various stories are told by Tacitus and Suetonius of prophecies which foretold to Vespa- 
sian the power that afterward became his. For examples, Tac., H.2. 78: Est Iudaeam inter 
Syriamque Carmelus (mt. range through a part of Galilee and across Phoenicia to the sea): 
ita vocant montem deumque [that is, whose oracle was there]; nec simulacrum deo aut 
templum,—sic tradidere maiores—aratantum et reverentia. Ilic sacrificanti Vespasiano, 
cum spes occultas versaret animo, Basilides sacerdos, inspectis identidem extis, ** Quic- 
quid est,” inquit, ‘‘Vespasiane, quod paras, seu domum exstruere seu prolatare agros sive 
ampliare servitia, datur tibi magna sedes, ingentes termini, multum hominum.” Has 
ambages et statim exceperat fama ettunc aperiebat. Suet. (Vespas. 5) tells the same story, 
adding, et unus ex nobilibus captivis Iosepus, cum coiceretur in vincula, constantissime 
asseveravit fore ut ab eodem (that is, Vespasian] brevi solveretur, verum tam imperatore. 
Comp. Josephus’s own account, Wars of Jews 3. 8-9. See also Cicero, de divinit. 2. 5A. 
110 sqq. 

+ We know from coins and inscriptions that Hadrian was in Syria in 130-131 A. D.; for 
example, coins with ADVENTU! AUG|UST!] IUDAEAE, Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 6. 495. C. I. L. 3. 
116 (found at Jerusalem) is a reminder of H.'s visit: imp. caes. TITO. AEL HADRIA- 
NO | ANTONINO AVG PIO| P P PONTIF AVGVR|D D[=decurionum decreto). The 
title Imp. II. was doubtless conferred upon Hadrian in recognition of the Jewish war. 
See C. J. L. 6. 975 and 976=Orelli-H. 813 and 2286 and C. J. L. 14. 3577. Comp. C. I. L. 6. 
974=Orelli-H. 5457. C. I. L. 3. 2830 mentions the ornamenta triumphalia conferred upon 
Julius Severus, who was transferred from Britain to Juda to suppress the revolt. 

+ Dio (69. 14) gives the number that perished in battle as 580,000—but a small part of the 
total loss by plague and famine. Fronto, de bello Parth.,in a letter to M. Aurelius (ed. 
Naber, Leip., 1867, pp. 217-218), says, quid? avo vestro Hadriano imperium optinente 
quantum militum a ludaeis, quantum ab Britannis cacsum? The desperate character 
of the war is also attested by the inscriptions which prove the participation of legions and 
auxiliaries, some of them from outlying provinces, where they had long been located. See, 
for example, C. I. L. 14. 3610—Orell. 6501; C. J. DL. 6. 8505; tb. 6. 1523=Orelli-H. 5480; 
Cc. I. ZL. 10. 3733=Orelli-H. 832; Orelli-H. 3571. Even the Syrian fleet was called 
upon, for example, C. 1. L. 8. 8934=Orelli-H. 6924 and C. I. L. 6. 1565 (Eph. Epigr. 
3, p. 331). See also C. J, L. 8. 6706=Orelli-H. 6500. 

$See Eckhel 3, p. 441 sqqg.; HELYA CAPITOLINA, in the Tabula Peuting.; C. I. L. 3. 116. 
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chief representative of the pagan’s gods.* As if this were not 
enough, the site of the Holy Place must be desecrated by a 
temple erected to the Capitoline Juppiter. The old unrest re- 
mains, but it cannot longer be dignitied as patriotism.+ Hence- 
forth, though cosmopolitan, the Jew is a stranger among men, 

The history of later Judaism is not to be read in pagan 
sources, for the later conflict was waged with the Church, and 
the Church was not so tolerant of unbelievers as had been 
paganism. It is doubtful whether much of the legal enactment 
against Judaism after the second century can be considered as 
pagan at all, for the union of Church and State inaugurated an 
active propaganda and the edicta of the Christian emperors 
were inspired by Christianity.t On the other hand, Julian 
(361-363 A. D.), who hated Christianity, favored the Jews. 
His favor extended so far that, before his fatal Persian expedi- 
tion, he attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. Why 
he failed we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus (23. 1. 2-3). 

Such is the light thrown by Latin sources, other than patristic, 
upon Judaism. We have seen the Jew pushing his propaganda 
to the farthest corners of the Old World ; we catch glimpses of 
conquered Judaism wringing reluctant acknowledgment from 
its conquerors ; we see what the Roman thonght of it, as Roman 
opinion veered from favor to jealousy or contempt, and, later, to 
a hatred which led to repressive measures. But amid poverty, 
misrepresentation, carnage, and political ruin, national charac- 
ter still asserts itself, until passion has burned itself out in futile 
efforts to preserve national entity. 


* Aelia, the nomen of Hadrian; Capitolina, referring to Juppiter Capitolinus. 

+ Of this unrest we have occasional glimpses, as, for example, Julius Capitolinus, 
Anton. Pius 5.4; Spartianus, Severus 16.7; Aurelius Victor, de Caesaribus 42. 10, 

+ For example, cod. Theodos. 16, 8. 1 (Constantine, 315 A. D.) provided a death penalty for 
Jews. 1b.1.9.1 invalidated a bequest to the Jews of Antioch, Ata later time new means of 
repression and annoyance were found; for example, cod. 1. 9.5 (Gratianus, 383 A.D.) re- 
quired service of Jews at court. Cod. Theodos, 3. 7. 2 forbade marriage between Jews and 
Christians. Comp. cod. 9. 9. 5 and cod. Just. 1. 7, 6. Cod. Theodos, 16. 8. 15 (Honorius, 
404 A. D.) excluded Jews from an army career. Nov. III (Theodosius II, 425 A. D.) dis- 
barred Jews from legal practice, from the civil service, and forbade the erection of new 
synagogues. Cod. Theodos, 16, 8, 22 (415 A. D.) continues the war against circumcision. 
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Art. VIIIL—THE SAVIOUR’S TOMB. 


Wuen in Jerusalem we went out of the city to see an ancient 
tomb, believed by many to be the veritable tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and the place where the Lord lay. Because of the 
interest gathering about it we give a description of this tomb, 
and also some of the reasons why it is considered to be the very 
one in which the body of Jesus was laid, and from which he 
arose on the third day. John says, “Now in the place where 
he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new 
sepulcher, wherein was never man yet laid.” Matthew tells us 
that Joseph took the body “ and laid it in his own new tomb.” 
We are told in Hebrews that he, Jesus, “suffered without the 
gate ;” and, whatever gate may be meant, because it was with- 
out the gate it must have been without the walls of Jerusalem. 

In the excavations and surveys that have been made of Je- 
rusalem it is conceded that the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher lies within the old walls, It is further granted by 
most authorities that the genuineness of the reputed site of 
the holy sepulcher rests solely upon the vision which Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, is said to have had ; and the reality 
of this vision is generally repudiated. Therefore, if we are led 
by a reasonable faith instead of by a blind credulity, if we are 
guided by confidence in the revealed word of God instead of 
by trust in a pretended vision of a superstitious woman, then 
we must reject the traditional site of the holy sepulcher. Fur- 
ther than that, when Titus destroyed Jerusalem in A. D. 70 
all that he left standing was a part of the walls of Zion; for 
sixty-two years the very site of the city was a waste place, and 
then it was rebuilt by the emperor Hadrian, and became a Ro- 
man city. The Jews under Barcochebas retook the city and 
occupied it only for a brief time, when it was again captured 
and made a Roman city. Before the siege by Titus the Cliris- 
tians all escaped to Pella, and it is regarded as very uncertain 
when they returned. During the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion they were permitted to dwell in Jerusalem only under ex- 
ceptional cireumstances and in small number; and during the 
Jewish occupation if the sepulcher had been within the city it 
would likely be known to the Jews, and by them be destroyed 
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becanse of the hatred they had of Christians. So that we are 
not surprised that no mention is made of the holy sepulcher 
until the fourth century, and that Eusebius tells us the “ illus- 
trious monument had been lost in darkness and oblivion.” But 
during the latter part of the first century it may have been 
known, and Schultz says in the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia: “Of 
course the first Christians knew the place where Christ was 
crucified and buried, but they evidently did not give much at- 
tention, or ascribe much value, to such externalities.” But if 
they knew these sacred places they must have held them in 
reverence. 

By the aid of natural features it may be possible to determine 
the position of Calvary, and we may also be able to locate the 
holy sepulcher. The evangelists translate Golgotha as “the 
Place of a Skull;” and the presence and position of the Greek 
article, together with the capitals, imply that it was a well- 
known place, and very early in the history of the Church was 
designated by a specific name. The gospels no doubt refer to 
a topographical characteristic in naming the place. As early 
as the time of Jerome it was held to mean “the Hill of 
Death.” Now, outside of Jerusalem, a little northeast of the 
Gate of Damascus, there is a peculiar hill; it is in the shape 
of a skull, as‘has been shown by accurate plaster casts made of 
it. It is inclosed by four roads, and is very conspicuous from 
them and from the city walls, which meets the requirements 
of inferences obtained from Matt. xxvii, 39, and Mark xv, 29, 
and from the fact that the Romans always crucified their male- 
factors in such places in order to make the spectacle an im- 
pressive one to the people. This hill has been called from 
time immemorial “the Hill of Execution.” Moreover, it ap- 
pears that something took place there which has made a lasting 
impression by stirring the hatred of the Jewish people; for as 
they pass they throw stones at the hill and ery, “ Cursed be he 
that destroyed our nation by aspiring to be the king thereof.” 
After the most exact and patient investigation Dr. Conder has 
placed this hill in his maps of survey as Calvary. 

Now, it is near Calvary, and in a garden, that we must seek 
for our Lord’s tomb. And here just a little northwest of the 
skull-shaped hill we find a garden; this may easily have been 
a garden from the earliest times, for there is a deep and an- 
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cient well for irrigation, and the configuration of the land and 
its sunny exposure would make it a very desirable spot for ¢ 
garden, as it is to-day, In this garden is an ancient sepulcher, 
of which we offer a brief description. After having hastily 
viewed it one morning in March we took a guide in the after- 
noon and went to examine it more closely. Passing a short 
distance up the road leading from the Damascus Gate toward 
Nablous, we came to a lane passing up a hill, and in the lane 
opposite the Church of the Witness of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ we reached an arched gate, the entrance to a 
garden. In this garden, on the upper side, not far from the 
gate, we found a deep excavation. Entering the excavation, 
we caine to a singular tomb, very unlike those in the rocks 
near Akeldama, and different from any tombs we saw in Pales- 
tine. This sepulcher is cut into “the Hill of Execution.” 

The tomb must have belonged to a rich man, for the work 
is extensive and the finish fine; it must have belonged to a 
married man who had children, for there is evidence of prep- 
aration for several single loculi; and it never had but one 
occupant, because only one of the loculi was finished. We 
found two openings to the sepulcher ; one was a door, and the 
other an opening in the masonry above the level of the door 
that had evidently never been closed. If one were to stoop 
and look into this opening from the garden level of old he 
might see clothes lying in the bottom of the loculus in the 
north side of the sepulcher; but he could not see a napkin 
that had been bound about the head unless he entered the 
sepulcher, which is in singular conformity with the require- 
ments of John xx, 5. Uponentering the door of the sepulcher 
we found ourselves within a rectangular chamber whose greatest 
length is from south to north. In the northwest part of this 
chamber there is a groove cut into the rock wherein a slab 
could be fitted to form the side of a loculus, or single tomb ; 
but the slab has apparently never been placed in position. At 
the right of this chamber, and at right angles with it, is another 
chamber cut into the solid rock and divided from the first by a 
partition which is pierced midway for a door. The second 
chamber, being below the level of the first, is reached by a 
descent of two stone steps. Crossing this chamber to the 
right, we come to a place for a loculus, but the loculus has 
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never been cut out, and the marks about it show that this 
place was used at an early date for an altar. On the wall of 
the chamber above the altar there is the fresco of a peculiar 
cross, a Roman cross with mortise-like ends. Above the left 
arm of this cross are the Greek letters iota and sigma, making 
the ancient abbreviation of the word Jesus; above the right 
arm are the Greek letters chi and rho, which form the ancient 
abbreviation of the name Christ. Below the left arm of the 
cross is the Greek letter alpha, while below the right arm is 
the Greek letter omega. These letters are in uncial char- 
acters, indicating that the fresco antedates the ninth century ; 
and because the chi and rho are not in monogram the fresco 
may date before the third century, for at that time and there- 
after they were usually placed in monogram. 

If this peculiar chapel had been known to Eusebius, whose 
historical memory must have extended into the second cen- 
tury,as he was born in the latter part of the third, he would 
likely have spoken of it ; but he does not speak of it ; and of the 
tomb of Christ he says, as previously quoted, that it “had been 
lost in darkness and oblivion.” Now, the gradual accumulation 
of rubbish around and over this might have caused it to be lost. 
Furthermore, there are other more definite considerations to 
identify this tomb as that of the Saviour. In the south side of 
the chamber there is cut into the rock a place for a loculus, 
but no place has been cut for the head to rest, and the slab for 
the side of the loculus has never been placed in position, the 
inference being that this loeulus was never occupied. In the 
north end of this chamber is a loculus of great interest. It 
lies east and west, with head toward the east. The slab form- 
ing its side is in position, and the place for the resting of the 
head is cut out of the rock, indicating that not only was the 
chapel used for a tomb, but it also contained only one grave, 
and in this grave a body had been deposited. Outside of this 
sepulcher a Roman guard could be placed after the door had 
been closed by a great stone and sealed. Here, as long as the 
guard remained awake, no man could come and steal away ¢ 
body, and what Roman guard ever slept at the: post of duty ? 
Ilere they could behold an angel if he rolled away the great 
stone. Here two women could stand and certain others with 
them, and two men in shining garments could stand by them 
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within this chamber. Here, after he had calmed their fears, an 
angel could lead the two Marys within, saying to them, “ Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay.” And here a young man in 
a long white garment could sit on the right side, and yet sit at 
the hes id of the tomb. The position and construction of this 
sepulcher are just such as a wealthy Sanhedrist would proba- 
bly choose ; and before a body was placed in the one particular 
loculus it was a new tomb hewn out of the rock wherein never 
man was yet laid. The strictest examination seems to show 
that this sepulcher meets the minute particulars given in the 
varying accounts presented in the several gospels, and larmo- 
nizes them all. Opposite the sepulcher have been found broken 
columns, tessellated pavement, and other remains of an ancient 
church, and near by was discovered a ruined crypt containing 
many ancient loculi placed close together. Upon the loculi 
were found inscriptions in abbrevi we words formed of uncial 
Greek letters. Some of these we examined. One contains the 
following : “ Nonus and Onesimus, Deacons of the Church of 
the Witness of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” One tablet 
which has been removed, we were told, to Gethsemane, is said 
to bear the words, “ Buried near his Lord.” The loculi face 
the west and north sides of the sepulcher and tomb where Jesus 
is supposed to have been laid. The church must have been 
very old, for there is no record of it. Those who were to be 
buried in this erypt believed that so they would be laid near 
their Lord, that is, near where their Lord had been buried; the 
name of the church declares their assured and positive knowl- 
edge of his resurrection. It should be said in conclusion that 
this theory of the site of the holy sepulcher is not a new one; 
Mr. Fisher Howe, of New York, wrote a pamphlet forty years 
ago advocating its claims. The distinguished missionary and 
scholar, Dr. Jessup, of Beyroot, considers this to be the very 
tomb in which our Lord was laid, and an increasing number of 
scholars and archeologists accept the same conclusion. 


FN 
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Art, IX.—OUR BIBLE AND OUR FAITH. 


Wirnovr doubt tlie most distinguishing feature of the reli- 
gious thought of our day is the strife over the Bible. Once 
before in the Church’s history it has been the object of intense 
controversy. For it the reformers strongly contended against 
Rome. In God’s good providence they secured to us forever 
an unchained and open Dible, as the Magna Charta of the evan- 
gelical Church. But now, over this our priceless treasure we 
Protestants are striving among ourselves. 

What is the cause? It is evident that the controversy is too 
often without any clear consciousness of motive or aim. We 
are all agreed in the firm persuasion that in our Bible we pos- 
sess the sure word of God tous. It is certain no evangelical 
Christian has any thought of calling in question the authority 
of the Bible in the Church. Beyond this fundamental agree- 
ment, however, there is marked difference of opinion. Most 
Protestants are furnished and armed with a traditional view of 
the Bible’s miraculous origin and constitution, which they believe 
to be indispensably necessary in order to a sure reliance upon 
its message. Over against the old view, and yet at the same time 
far removed ‘from certain essentially negative theories, stands 
the representative “new view” of the Bible, championed—with 
minor differences but in essential agreement—by many of the 
leading orthodox theologians of the day, and accepted by not a 
few of the laity. Between the representatives of these two 
general views there is strife. At the same time all evangelical 
Christians are united in the common cause of maintaining the 
right authority of the Bible against the claims of Rome and its 
divine truth against the assaults of unbelief and of a negative 
criticism. Manifestly, the difference between the parties in our 
domestic strife is not a fundamental one. 

And yet, respecting the real matter about which we are con- 
tending there certainly exists a general and most unfortunate 
unclearness. ‘ Misunderstandings ordinarily arise from this, 
that people do not understand each other aright.” So doubt- 
less it is with us. So soon, however, as we reflect, it becomes 
plain that the real motive in all the controversy is the interest 
of faith. For no mere fond theory do men so contend. This 
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is no doctors’ dispute, but a matter of most vital interest to every 
Christian. In the Scriptures we think we have eternal life, in 
their sure testimony concerning the Christ, the eternal Word of 
God and Saviour of the world. Therefore, for the sake of the 
faith by which we live, we contend as for our life against every 
man who seems to us to be about to mar our Bible or take it 
from us. Yet evangelical Christians do not at present under- 
stand each other. The one party believes that, if the absolute 
inerrancy and verbal inspiration of the Bible are given up, the 
basis of the faith is gone. The other party believes just as 
sincerely that the old view is in effect an obscuration of revela- 
tion, a hindrance to faith. Evidently the parties do not under- 
stand each other. How inconsiderate, aimless, blundering much 
of the disputingis! Both parties in the strife have one and the 
same end in view—* that the word of the Lord may run and be 
glorified.” But the controversy can never come to a final set- 
tlement until the parties understand each other’s spirit, stand- 
point, and aim, and especially until they clearly conceive the 
very nature of the issue itself. 

The principle involved in the present controversy over the 
Bible is essentially the same as that for which the reformers 
contended, namely, the right relation of the Bible to faith; 
only we have the problem in a more advanced stage. The 
reformers contended first of all for the great fundamental prin- 
ciple of justification by faith. This having been established, 
there immediately arose the question concerning the authority 
for faith—whether to pope, to council, or to Scripture final 
authority should be ascribed. After much controversy and 
development of thought all Protestantism laid firm hold on 
the principle that the New Testament, together with the Old 
—with which it is inseparably connected in the chain of revela- 
tion—in a word, that the whole Bible, being the sure record of 
the revelation of God in Christ, must in all times and places be 
the only and sufficient rule of faith. This was the second of 
the two great principles of the Reformation. To the reformers 


the Bible had no other significance than as a minister of faith. 
As such, however, it was to them certainly more than mere rule. 


It was, first of all, the divine record of God’s saving revelation 
—the ever-fresh and uncorrupted fountain of the water of 
life, from which every man had the right to drink freely with- 
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out the mediation of priest. For the reason that it was all this, 
the Bible—and the Bible only—was fitted to be the Church’s 
canon. The essential principle of the relation of the Bible 
to faith the Reformation firmly established. To succeeding 
generations, however, was left the task of bringing the princi- 
ple to its full conception and perfect application. Protestant- 
ism has here an unfinished problem to carry to its final solution. 
The same is, doubtless, true concerning all the great principles 
of the evangelical Church. We have as yet only fairly begun 
to realize them. Original Protestantism was reformed in prin- 
ciple, but was very far from being thoroughly renovated in 
thought and life. The Reformation recovered all the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, but we cannot believe that any of them has 
even now quite reached its perfect application. As to faith, 
for example, is there not even yet remaining in Protestantism 
much of the false Roman notion as to its nature and object ? 
As to the holy catholie Church—in which we believe, while 
we have with well-grounded assurance repudiated the Romish 
conception of it—can we claim that we ourselves, even after so 
long a time, have perfectly conceived and realized it? As to 
the Wile hich we profess to prize so highly—do we clearly 
comprehend what it signifies to the individual and to the 
Church, and have we monsed its full and proper use? Prot- 
estantism according to its very nature has aceepted all the 
problems, not of the world or of the being of God, but of the 
Christian life, and is bound to solve them. The solution will 
bring unknown blessing and power, for the solution is the real- 
ization of the perfect life and of the kingdom of God. 

The persistence in Protestantism of a considerable portion of 
the old Romish spirit of scholastic dogmatism has only in very 
recent years received due recognition. It is, nevertheless, a 
most certain fact, and is the key | to the understanding of much 
of the history of Protestant thought. The part which this old 
scholastic spirit has played in disturbing and retarding the prog- 
ress of evangelical theology is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the case of ‘Protestant dogmatizing about the Bible. In the 
reformers themselves the evangelical spirit strongly predomi- 
nated; but in the next generation faith declined, and the scho- 
lastic spirit began to reassert itself. It was in this age that the 
theologians, seeking in Romish fashion to ground faith by means 
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of some purely external authority, substituted the Bible for the 
pope and invented for it the strictest theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. Could anything be more clear, more perfect, more con- 
elusive, than the doctrine which they put forth? By the most 
inexorable logic, whoever admitted their first proposition—the 
actuality of a divine revelation—was forcibly conducted to an 
inevitable conclusion. If God—so the argument ran—gave 
man a saving revelation at all, he must have provided that it be 
conveyed to him in perfect integrity and in a form suited to his 
comprehension. To this end God must have provided for a 
written record of the revelation, and this record must be in 
every way perfect. Hence God must have dictated or sug- 
gested every sentence of the record verbatim et literatim, and 
thus have preserved it from error of every sort. Error could 
no more be ascribed to it than to God himself. 

In the confidence of this old theory of inspiration the Church 
for generations rested quite undisturbed. Yet the theory was 
not sufficient to prevent a general decline of religious life. 
Moreover, orthodox Protestants, although armed with a theory 
apparently so invincible, were utterly powerless to check the 
tide of rationalism that swept over the Church in the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps the reason why the orthodox could not with- 
stand the march of the rationalists was that at bottom they were 
rationalists themselves, For rationalism does not consist in the 
character of the conclusions one reaches, but in a certain prin- 
ciple and method. Whoever identifies Christian believing with 
any sort of mere thinking, whether unorthodox or orthodox, is 
a rationalist. 

The old rationalism, however, has mostly passed away, having 
been overcome by a believing and progressive theology, one of 
whose chief distinctions was its energetic repudiation of the old 
inechanical theory of inspiration. But rationalism had never to 
any great extent modified the orthodoxy against which it con- 
tended. It was too extreme and too antagonistic for that. It 
won over individuals, but it could not modify the opposing sys- 
tem. With the new evangelical theology, however, the case 
has been different. Occupying the positive standpoint of faith, 
it has been able to gain in an ever-widening circle a sympathetic 
hearing. Nevertheless, the progress has not been very rapid. 
Of late, however, the advance movement of certain new views 
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of the Bible has been accelerated to a degree sufficient to cause 
uneasiness among conservative Christians. A century ago bib- 
lical criticism was carried on mainly in a hostile way, and by 
men of a negative and rationalistic temper. Now, however, we 
have fallen upon very different times. The problems of the 
higher criticism are being investigated by orthodox scholars, 
asking the same questions and handling the same materials as 
were formerly used chiefly with unfriendly intent, but so using 
them as to increase the intelligibility without diminishing the 
authority of the Christian Scriptures. The fact that at length 
faith has taken up in earnest the task of the critical examination 
of the Bible ought to be accepted by all as a manifest sign of 
good. Dut it does not so appear to all. To many the higher 
eriticism in bulk, no matter how or by whom conducted, is a 
crime. The mere investigation of the authenticity of a book of 
the Bible is a sacrilege. To affirm that any book of the Bible 
contains errors of any kind is not far from blasphemy. Nor is 
this way of thinking confined to the laity. Many ministers are 
no less disturbed, believing that any modification of the views 
which they inherited and with little or no examination have 
adopted must mean a loss to faith. Others dogmatically repel 
all historical criticism, except where it seems to support their 
own opinions, however crude and unproved. There are, again, 
ministers of still another class, who feel bound to acknowledge 
the right and even the necessity of reverent biblical criticism, 
hoping for faith’s sake that in the end tle views which they and 
many others have cherished may be reestablished. Now all 
fear of the results of science is of doubt, not of faith, “True, 
faith, like perfect love, casts out fear.” 

Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from thought. 

For there’s no virgin fort but self-respect, 

And Truth defensive hath lost hold on God.* 

In such a case of distress the theologian has a most impor- 
tant duty to perform. It is not his chief business to cultivate 
ascience. The science of the true theologian is not for its 
own sake, but for the guidance and edification of the Church 
in faith, He has a more serious task than merely to settle 
questions of historical criticism. All critical study must be 
hallowed and made to serve and not subvert the interest of 


* Lowell, ** The Cathedral." 
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faith. No erroneous view of the Bible can be altogether harm- 
less, for in some way and at some time it may become a 
hindrance to faith. So the critic who in any way corrects such 
a view takes away a stumbling-block to faith. He should, 
however, take care not to put another stumbling-block in the 
place of that which he removes. No doubt some of the popular 
notions about the Bible are utterly unable to stand the test of 
scientific inquiry. And when they are destroyed those who 
held them will be decidedly better off—unless, indeed, along 
with the destruction of the error faith was bewildered rather 
than helped. For it is possible that an inconsiderate critic 
should rudely snatch from people their precious errors without 
pointing out the real truth by which they must live. He may, 
perhaps, convince them against their will that what has been 
taken away is worthless, or even injurious. At the same time 
they are troubled and bewildered, and the general impression 
left upon them is that a subtraction has been effected. But 
the biblical teacher who at the same time is a theologian has 
in such a case a great opportunity to show that his views about 
the Bible, instead of being a subtraction, are in reality a dis- 
tinet addition—instead of making faith harder, are rather cal- 
culated to make it easier, surer, deeper. It is his opportunity 
to quiet the alarm of those who are fearful, and to show them 
that true faith has a certainty too deeply grounded to be 
shaken by any of the changing thoughts of men or by any of 
the results of science. 

This, then, is the great problem concerning the Bible, 
namely, its significance for faith. What is the Bible in its 
practical relation to the individual and to the Church? The 
importance of the problem cannot be overestimated. Behind 
every particular question of doctrine or morals, of creed or 
polity, lies the fundamental question concerning the authority 
of the Bible. Now, the fact that the Bible has normative 
authority in the Church, and that of right, is not a matter of 
controversy. No evangelical Christian questions it. The prob- 
Jem is to understand that authority so that all hindrances to the 
realization of the Bible’s full significance may be removed. 
Far too much of the thought concerning the Bible has been 
directed to the formation of theories as to how God must have 


given it to us, and as to what it is in itself, apart from its actual 
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use. But the Bible is given for use, and not for curious 
theorizings as to how it was made. The first and chief ques- 
tion should be, What does the Bible do, and what is it designed 
to do, for the individual and for the Church? What it is we 
can only learn from what it does. Scientific theology has no 
place for @ priort arguments to prove what the Bible must be. 
If it is to be recognized as having universal divine authority it 
must obtain that recognition by a practical proof of its unique 
and indispensable value to faith. And this it has done by the 
thorough test of many centuries of use and experience. 

It can searcely be doubted that much of the unclearness 
which has prevailed in Protestantism respecting the relation of 
the Bible to faith has been due to the remnant in it of the old 
Romish notions concerning the nature and objects of faith. The 
Roman Catholic view of faith, while it has never absolutely ex- 
cluded the idea of personal confidence in God, has nevertheless 
made the credence of dogmas the chief thing. It has accorded 
to mere doctrines a saving power over the heart of man which 
the evangelical view ascribes to Christ alone. And the doctrines 
may be applied by every man to himself, without any antecedent 
renewal of the heart. The true evangelical conception, on the 
other hand, makes faith to consist solely in the personal reliance 
of our whole being upon God. No mere holding of certain 
things to be true is faith; and so-called articles of faith are not 
at all immediate objects of faith. They are rather judgments 
which faith forms concerning the various parts of Christian 
reality. But the faith itself is never anything else than a sure 
confidence in God. This faith in God is at the same time faith 
in Christ, who manifests the Father to us for our apprehension 
and, by virtue of all that is involved in the incarnation, is the 
fit and only Mediator to bring us to God. The great and 
destructive error into which so many Protestants have fallen is 
that they make the Bible as really as Christ an immediate object 
of faith, instead of a means to faith. They conceive the Bible 
to be a book of formal truths which God in these precise words 
suggested in the inner consciousness of inspired men, whom he 
also directed to write down the identical words given, in order 
that the world may know what God, the Lord, has spoken. To 
accept all these words as exactly and infallibly true, it is con- 
ceived, is an act of faith. The evil of this view must be appar- 
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ent to all who rightly conceive the nature of faith and the na- 
ture of revelation, which is the ground of faith. 

Faith must have its grounds. If in life and death we are to 
confide in God it is necessary that he should be manifest as 
graciously disposed toward us, willing and able to forgive, re- 
store, glorify. That he is so disposed toward us he has made 
known, not by suggesting a formal statement of the truth in the 
minds of a few prophets, but by manifest gracious dealings 
with all inen at all times. His infinite love to men and his 
eternal purpose to save them are perfectly manifested in Jesus 
Christ, who in his own person sums up all that God is and does 
for men. In Jesus Christ we behold a life which, while gen- 
uinely human, has an unmistakably divine content. When we 
consider that life of perfect purity and truth, of heavenly wis- 
dom and grace, of measureless love and sacrifice, we are con- 
strained to say, “As is this Jesus, so also must God be.” 
The love of Christ overmasters our hearts, if only we give it 
room, and we rejoice to find in him communion with our God. 

And this Christ is not a mere guide into the presence of 
of God, there to leave us. He is the perpetual Mediator of the 
revelation and grace of God. Weare evermore to gaze upon 
him, that we may have “ the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Now faith, wherever it exists, must 
have a present object. It is not enough to believe that in times 
past God communed with men. We must find a present Saviour. 
If Jesus Christ is nearly two thousand years distant he cannot 
help us. But he is still present, with all power to save, ever 
making the Father known. The office of the Holy Spirit is to 
present to us the living Christ, who rose a conqueror over sin 
and death, that he might fill all things. Faith lays hold of this 
present Christ. “ Faith,” said Luther, “is a certain sure conti- 
dence of heart and firm assent by which Christ is apprehended, 
so that Christ is the object of faith, nay, not the object, but, so to 
speak, in faith itself Christ is present.” Hence, faith is saving 
because it is the bond that cements us to Christ, whose life is our 
life, whose wisdom is our wisdom, whose glory is our glory. 

If, now, the Bible has any vital relation to faith, it must 
mediate a present revelation, it must make known a present 
Christ. It is just this that it does. It is the only and sufficient 
record of the revelation of Godin Christ. Faith in Christ origi- 
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nates by an act of God in willing hearts which yield themselves 
to the persuasive revelation of God’s grace. The ground of faith 
must be historical fact. Weare able to yield ourselves absolutely 
to God, not because he says he will have mercy, but because in 
very deed he shows his infinite mercy in Jesus Christ. We read 
tl.e words, ‘‘ God is love ;” but we believe in God’s love because 
we know Christ, who shed his blood for us. If on every page of a 
book claiming to come from God were spread in golden letters the 
words, “God is love,” they could not convince us, and would, 
indeed, be false, unless God actually dealt with us in love. So 
our faith finds the ground of its confidence in the historical 
facts of God’s self-revelation in Christ. 


Mere acquaintance with the facts, however, does not of itself 


produce faith. There is necessary not only an outward mani- 
festation of God’s power, but also an inward revelation of his 
presence. When Peter confessed Jesus as the Christ the Lord 
declared to him, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” This is the uni- 
versal law of the origin of faith. There is first a knowledge 


of Christ after the flesh, and then, in the obedient heart, an 


inward revelation of the Word. In Jesus Christ the flesh was 
not the revelation, but the Word. The flesh was as a veil, or 
transparency, for the Word. With us the case is not at all 
different in principle from that of Peter. It is only a matter 
of cireumstance whether the manifestation of Christ, in which 
by a spiritual revelation we find our God and Saviour, comes to 
the mind through the eye of the flesh or through tradition. 
Let once a true picture of Christ be presented to the mind, by 
whatever means, and there is a sufficient basis for the Holy 
Spirit to work faith in the obedient heart, whereby the present, 
living Christ is apprehended. The apostles in their preaching 
made not the least effort to produce in their hearers an orderly 
knowledge* of the incidents of the life of Christ. They 
preached him as the Son of God, who died and rose again for 
our salvation. The New Testament writings, which arose as 
occasion called them forth, are not to be regarded as the 
documentary record of the life of our Lord, but rather as 
the documents of the apostolic preaching and testimony con- 
cerning him. They afford such a view of the historical 
Jesus as is needful for the production and confirmation 
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of faith in the living, glorified Christ. So the entire New 
Testament, epistles as well as gospels, belong to the apostolic 
testimony concerning Christ. Moreover, since Christ came as 
the consummation of the long revelation leading up to him, 
we need the Old Testament, which is the record of that reve- 
lation, that we may understand the full significance of Him 
who came as its fulfillment. So, the Church holds to the whole 
Bible as necessary to the right understanding of God’s revela- 
tion in his Son. 

This whole Bible is, as Luther wrote, “the book given by 
God the Holy Spirit to his Church.” The Church gathered 
up the writings of the apostles and of some of their com- 
panions, and, after generations of practical testing, at length 
declared them to be—together with the Old Testament—the 
perpetual rule of faith. The inapproachable esteem in which 
the Church holds the Bible is due to two great facts. In the 
first place, the New Testament—and, as inseparably connected 
with it, the Old—is the original testimony concerning the reve- 
lation of God in Christ, is the unchangeable tradition proceed- 
ing from the apostolic Church. In the second place, it is an 
incomparable source of vital inspiration in the Christian life. 
That the book is from God the Church has never doubted. 
That it is “an historical piece, but unhistorically given,” is a 
view which in reality is already fallen; but the Church will 
always affirm that the writers of the Holy Scriptures wrote not 
out of the wisdom of men, but as they were taught of the Holy 
Spirit. This Bible must ever be the source and standard of 
the Church’s preaching. The faith that apprehends the risen 
and unseen Christ is always in the first instance faith in the 
historical Christ. There is not the slightest possibility that 
the spirit of faith should ever put anything else in the place of 
the only record which the world contains of the testimony of 
Christ’s original disciples, trained and inspired for their work. 
Now this recognition of the authority of the Bible as God’s 
saving word to men is not in the least affected by any questions 
of historical criticism. Is not the fact that the truth which in 
all these ages has given life to men is the same truth of 
which the Bible is the original record—is not this enough to 
put the authority of the Bible in the Church far beyond the 
possibility of historical criticism to unsettle it? Criticism has 
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to do only with the form and manner of the tradition. It has 
nothing to do with the content of truth. That is settled beyond 
cavil by the joint witness of those who had seen and could tes- 
tify that “the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world,” and of the multitudes following who, having not seen, 
have yet believed in the Lord, and in communion with him have 
great assurance and unspeakable joy. So the Church, knowing 
the grounds of its faith, will give free scope to all honest re- 
search, and will never deny the faith by saying, as some indi- 
viduals inconsiderately do, that unless the Bible is verbally and 
absolutely inerrant it is not the word of God. 

If the Bible is given, first of all, to the Church as its source 
and norm of doctrine, it is no less truly given to the individual 
believer as a member of the Church. It is not a book ad- 
dressed to the unbelieving world, to bring it to Christ. The 
world could never be evangelized by means of the mere distri- 
bution of Bibles in heathen lands. Faith “cometh by hear- 
ing.” How shall they believe without a preacher? So the 
living Church goes with its living message. Believers are 
brought into the fellowship of all saints through the tes- 
timony of the Gospel, which is the same, now and forever, 
as it was in the beginning. So every believer is to be made 
acquainted with the Bible, the voice of the apostolic Church, 
and in unanimous confession the voice of the Church in every 
age. In this Bible he finds not only credible testimony, but the 
loftiest and most inspiring expressions of Christian experience, 
and so his faith is fed and strengthened. If he has a clear cer- 
tainty of faith--if he knows whom he has believed—he has not 
the slightest cause for disquietude on account of any real or 
supposed errors and discrepancies in the form and not the con- 
tent of the record. To him the Bible is the inexhaustible, un- 
failing word of God. He proves it to be such; for through it 
by faith he comes face to face with his Lord, “who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption: that, according as it is written, He that glo- 
rieth, Jet him glory in the Lord.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tse Methodist Episcopal Church is not aware of its own 
rapidly increasing abundance of high scholarship and manifold 
culture. This rich and vigorous abundance will report itself with 
enthusiasm and power, the coming twenty years, in all depart- 
ments of the Church’s life. We predict that in literature its 
efflorescence will be bloomy and its fruitage bountiful. The con- 
tributed articles in this number of the Review are by writers who 
have never before appeared as contributors in these pages. To 
hold the balance even, our next number will be filled by contrib- 
utors whose writings have long been familiar to our readers, 


Dr. OLiveR WENDELL Hoximxs wrote to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell: 
“T cannot work many hours consecutively without deranging my 
whole circulating and calorific system. My feet are apt to get 
cold, my head hot, my muscles restless; and I feel as if I must 
get up and exercise in the open air, This is in the morning, and 
I rarely allow myself to be detained indoors later than twelve 
o’clock. After fifteen or twenty minutes’ walking I begin to 
come right, and after two or three times as much as that I can 
go back to my desk for another hour or two. . . . In composi- 
tion, especially poetical composition, I stand on the brink of a 
river and hold myself very still, watching the thoughts that float 
by on the stream of association. If they come abundantly and 
of the right kind there is a great excitement, sometimes an ex- 
alted state, almost like etherization, incompatible with a sense of 
fatigue while it lasts, and followed by a relief which shows there 
has been a tension of which I could not be conscious at the time.” 
Dr. Holmes also says that a man’s best things are apt to be 
spontaneous, not the result of express premeditation, but dipped 
from the running stream of one’s thoughts when it flows full to 
the banks. He should have added that a man must by diligent 
study see to it that his mind is continually fed from living foun- 
tains of thought, or no such bank-full stream will run in its 
channels. 
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Some Hebrew rabbis and others of the Jewish faith have pub- 
licly objected to a reference to Jesus the Christ which occurred 
in the Thanksgiving message issued last November by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, wherein it is recommended that we, 
the citizens of this country, implore forgiveness of our sins and 
a continuation of heavenly favor through the mediation of Him 
who taught us how to pray. The objection shows a failure to 
apprehend the truth as to the character of this nation. By many 
a token, from the beginning until now, ours is as distinctly a 
Christian nation as it is a maritime nation; its Christianity is as 
actual and obvious as its Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The very 
courts have decided and declared Christianity to be part of the 
law of the land. Our Jewish friends are at liberty to dislike this 
fact ; but to criticise its recognition in our public documents is 
neither good manners nor good sense. 

With equal fitness the atheist, living in this Christian land, 
might find fault with any reference by public officials to a divine 
Providence; and the anarchist might object to the attempt of 
government to prescribe or suggest anything to the people as 
to their customs and observances. With similar propriety a 
Russian Jew might protest against United States officials using 
the English language in their messages and utterances. But this 
is a Christian country, and English is the language of the land, as 
“Old Glory ” is its flag, Those who do not like the religion or 
the lingo or the Stars and Stripes can find large areas of the earth’s 
surface unencumbered (and unblest) by the New Testament, the 
Anglo-Saxon speech, or the Star Spangled Banner; and at all our 
ports the gates are oiled to swing easily outward. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN BALTIMORE. 


MapameE Branc, the distinguished French writer, whose ob- 
servations in America are recorded in her book, Zhe Condition 
of Woman in the United States, noticed elsewhere in this number, 
visited and examined many of our American colleges for women, 
as well as some coeducational institutions. A prominent Pres- 
byterian pastor calls our attention to the fact that she seems to 
prefer our Woman’s College in Baltimore. Part of what she 
writes is as follows: “ Among establishments of recent date the 
college at Baltimore, opened in 1888 under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, seemed to me destined to the 
largest measure of success. The charming capital (?) of Mary- 
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land, where it is situated, affords many advantages—a very mild 
climate, cultivated society, the neighborhood of a university, 
abundant libraries, art galleries like that of Mr. Walters, which 
is open to the public on stated days and combines a large num- 
ber of the finest masterpieces of the modern French school, and, 
lastly, the Conservatory of Music, due, with so many other gifts, 
to the munificence of George Peabody. The construction of the 
Woman’s College also testifies to that private generosity so com- 
monly found in America. The Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher erected 
the impressive hall in Roman style, where laboratories occupy 
an entire floor, the rest being devoted to classes, assembly rooms, 
collections of minerals, botanical and paleontological specimens, 
etc, Mr. B, F. Bennett, in memory of his wife, added the mass- 
ive edifice, in the same style, devoted to physical culture, and 
containing @ swimming bath and gymnasium constructed after 
Swedish methods, which bid fair to oust German methods through- 
out America. The teachers in charge of the gymnasium are 
from the Royal Institute at Stockholm, and the famous Zander 
apparatus is used to correct, by proper movements, any weakness 
or deformity in the pupil. Once a year the progress made 
in lung capacity and muscular power is measured. Separate 
buildings afford the students something very like family life. 
I notice when I go through them that the dining rooms, as well 
as the kitchens, are situated on the top floor, to avoid all odors. 
Elevators, running constantly, prevent any inconvenience which 
might otherwise arise from this plan. The girls eat at small 
tables seating eight. I talk with some of them—pretty, as all 
Baltimore women are reputed to be, and possessed of a vivacity 
and grace which are decidedly Southern. There is no shadow in 
them of that somewhat haughty pedantry which I sometimes ob- 
served in the North. Then, too, they have greater skill in turn- 
ing acompliment. I have reached the South; I already feel the 
affinities which exist between this part of America and France. 
Religious influences reigned over the foundation of the college, 
but there is almost as much personal liberty here as anywhere 
else. While there is a rule forbidding the students to attend 
theaters or balls, drink wine, or play cards, the girls are per- 
mitted to give a monthly party under the direction of the lady in 
charge of the housekeeping, and each girl is allowed to invite 
one or more friends. Food and lodging cost two hundred dollars 
a year; tuition, one hundred dollars, not including accomplish- 
ments, with ten dollars extra for the use of laboratory apparatus. 
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Of course only a college very richly endowed could give so much 
for so small a price. The beautiful Methodist Episcopal church 
serves as the college chapel, there being a private passage be- 
tween the church and Goucher Hall. The campanile is a more 
or less faithful copy of San Vitale ; and amid all these structures 
of Lombard architecture, in rough-hewn granite, it is indeed fine, 
solid, and severe of aspect. A preparatory school, known as the 
Latin School, thrives close by the college, under the same rules.” 

In harmony with the above were the words of Dr. Eliot, spoken 
to the recent annual meeting of the New England Association of 
College Presidents: “The best equipped college for women in 
this country is in Baltimore.” 

The institution which could so impress observers so critical and 
capable as Madame Blanc and the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, judging it from their very different standpoints and studiously 
comparing it with other colleges of its kind, and which receives 
hosts of students from other denominations and from all parts of 
the land, is, beyond question, eminently worthy of the pride and 
patronage of all Methodism. Our own laymen and ministers 
cannot, without loss and shame, neglect to acquaint themselves 
with its merits and attractions. 


DANGERS FOR THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


TuereE are grounds for distrust of the stability of the republic 
of France. First of all, French colonization has been a marked 
feature of the policy of the republic since the disastrous defeat 
of the nation by the Germans in 1871. During a period of 
twenty-five years France, having lost by the peace of that fatal 
year a large slice from her northeast portion, has sought a rec- 
ompense in barbarous countries. She has established a colony 
in Tonquin, in a semi-Chinese population, at great cost in money 
and life ; and she has taken possession of the island of Madagas- 
car within the present year. She has added Tunis to Algeria 
and pushed her rule southward into the desert. These enter- 
prises have cost much treasure and made no return. Algeria has 
been a French colony for sixty years, and has not paid back a 
sou of the immense cost of the enterprise. The ordinary argu- 
ment for colonies in England and in Germany does not apply 
in France. The growth of population is so slow that there is no 
force in the plea that new lands must be provided for the sons 
of France. Even if it were necessary the French would leave 
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the homeland reluctantly, and go expecting to return. The two 
facts explain why France, having once owned more than half 
of North America, does not now own a foot of it. If she 
had had people to spare in such numbers as England has had, 
and if her people had been as willing to expatriate themselves 
as the English are, France would be master here. She had the 
genius of discovery and conquest, and fastened forever her 
tongue in the geographical names of this continent. If her La 
Salles and her generals had been followed by such a flood of mi- 
gration as England has poured into her colonies we would not 
be here or we would be French. France has always listened to 
the advice of her enemies in a remarkable measure. Bismarck 
suggested to a French ambassador, in 1874, that France might 
repair her territorial losses by founding new colonies; and in a 
few months the Tonquin enterprise was undertaken. That pleased 
Germany for several reasons. It took off the French mind from 
meditations of revenge, consumed French treasure, and scat- 
tered the French army out over the globe. An interesting like- 
ness is here to that policy of France with respect to her home 
frontiers which has been pursued for centuries. Paris is the 
heart of France; it is perilously close to the northern and north- 
eastern frontier. And yet Bourbon kings, Napoleons, and re- 
publics have always tried to push outward the southern and 
southeastern frontiers; and in each case the enemies of France 
have adroitly turned the desire of France in the wrong direction 
at moments when looking northward might have been profit- 
able. The insecurity of Paris threatens the peace of the world. 
And yet only rarely has a French statesman labored to remedy 
the evil. French eyes have wandered off to Italy or Spain, and 
whole centuries of diplomacy and war have been consumed in 
vain struggles for small strips of land in or beyond whe Alps, 
while the capital remained exposed from the north. A hun- 
dredth part of the effort wasted in these vain struggles would 
have made Paris safe by pushing the northern frontier outward. 
The evil of the loss of Metz in the war of 1870-71 is that Paris 
is exposed more dangerously than ever before; this position 
tempts military Germany. What France under the republic 
does is to look off—this time far away into southeastern oceans 
—wasting treasure and dispersing her strength in an effort which 
her history condemns. This is the first danger of the republic. 
Wise men of monarchical sympathies see the mistake—see it be- 
cause their political enemies are making it. They are not slack 
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in pointing it out; and some day of colonial disaster may over- 
throw the republic. Besides, there are innumerable details of 
colonization which provoke one by one discontent. For example, 
slavery exists in Madagascar. To destroy it by proclamation is 
apparently impossible; but the ministry has been forced to choose 
between that method and losing their places. Next year some 
new ministry will be confronted with the fact that slavery still 
exists in Madagascar; for the proclamation needs a great army 
behind it, and there is in fact only a small army there. 

A second danger of the republic is its boundless extravagance, 
its shameless politics, its numerous parties, its ever-exploding 
scandals—the totality of its political life is diseased. Health 
there is in the nation, but it is more and more outside of the 
noisy friends of the republic. The Roman Church has made 
good use of its bad days; it is stronger in influence than ever 
before; and it does not trust or love the republic. 

A third danger is that, for the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, both monarchical parties have willing and available candi- 
dates. There is a Bourbon king in sight and a new Emperor 
Napoleon. The young men who bear these names are not adver- 
tising their movements; but either, in an opportune hour, might 
be proclaimed. Nothing may come to pass; but the possibility 
of a king or an emperor is assured; and fantastic politics in the 
republic inspires hope in two families having sons of full age and 
of approved character and ability. 

A fourth danger lies in the increasing demands of the republic 
upon the wealth of the nation. Every kind of taxation but one 
has been pushed to its utmost limits. An income tax is now un- 
der discussion. The radicals demand it, and before long it will 
be conceded. That means a new and dangerous opposition of 
business classes, to whom, the world over, an inquisitive mode 
of taxation is odious because it is inquisitive. It carries with it, 
in France, a weakening of the resources of the nation for a day 
of peril from a foreign army. The war chest of former days is 
in our days the power of a people to suddenly and largely in- 
crease their taxes. It saved us in the civil war. But France 
pays in peace all forms and high rates of taxation, and a war 
minister would find it hard to increase revenue. 

The sum of it is that by foolish and costly colonies without 
colonists, by political extravagance and scandals, by burdensome 
taxation, and by keeping the Roman Church in fear, the republic 
is gradually weakened in the confidence of the nation. And 
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scions of houses which have reigned have come to mature age 
and command respect. The Bourbon prince is especially con- 
spicuous for personal and civic qualities of high excellence, 

The army of France is a factor about which nothing is ever 
known until the day of revolution. In France, by tradition and 
instinct, the men of war despise the lawyers, who are now the 
governing class. The antagonism is kept out of sight because 
the lawyer is the master and obedience is the first law of mili- 
tary life. But the army has ruined two French republics, and 
may ruin a third. Many contingencies may help the republic 
over the piece of bad road in front of it. The Turkish empire 
may go to pieces under such conditions as to distract the French 
mind from home griefs. The bad chances in the far-off colonies 
may not arise; anda strong Republican statesman may arise to 
put order in French politics. The last is not probable. States- 
men are not made in factions. The outlook is not assuring for 
the republic, though no sign of revolt appears on the troubled 
surface of the national life. Dangers multiply and intensify each 
year, and many shadows darken the prospect, rendering at least 
problematical the perpetuity of the French republic. 


‘OCCUPATION, STATESMAN ; RELIGION, NONE.” 


Tuis was the account given of himself by a colossal thief at 
the sergeant’s desk for record on the prison blotter when he was 
brought in by the police. That the man who so registered did 
make a study of affairs of state and exercise over them consider- 
able control none will deny; but he was a statesman only as a 
bank burglar is a banker; one plundered State and city as the 
other robs banks—a fraudulent and misnomered kind of statesman. 
His public career was an almost perfect type of statesmanship 
unmixed with religion, untrammeled by the slightest film of 
moral principle. Morality and religion are at bottom one—a 
sense of and loyalty to the highest right. Of that there was 
none at all in Boss Tweed’s statesmanship, and he knew it. But 
he had the audacity to write himself down a statesman, for 
which, it must be confessed, he had some warrant from his times, 
and, were he now alive, might find warrant also in the present, 
which keeps Tweed in countenance by the presence, in all parties, 
of “statesmen” unencumbered by any sense of right. In the 
hall of civic history stands Tweed’s figure like a brazen statue of 
statesmanship without religion. Not in every case does such 
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statesmanship receive its just deserts, for a “statesman” of that 
description is always entitled to the privilege of recording his 
occupation on a prison register, and, if need be, to have a page 
entirely to himself, that his name may be written large with all 
its aliases and every maledictory title with which an outraged 
and pillaged public may be moved by righteous wrath to pelt 
him, 

“Statesmen ” not a few, whose religion is the same in kind and 
quantity as Tweed’s, are to-day at large, busy looting treasuries, 
municipal, State, and national ; electing and controlling legis- 
latures, framing charters, wrecking railroads; constituting, 
coercing, or cajoling courts, and corrupting the purity of elections 
by buying the votes of some, selling their own votes, preventing 
others from voting, stuffing ballot boxes, miscounting ballots, 
and “ doctoring” returns. A prominent and politically influential 
Democratic journal calls attention to the dishonesty which it 
alleges to have been practiced in the recent presidential election 
in Virginia and Tennessee ; it sternly and solemnly warns all 
election thieves, directing its words chiefly to those of its own 
party, and in the South, that they will destroy the republic if 
they do not stop. In this statement the journal simply speaks 
without exaggeration the sober, hard, grim truth ; the situation 
is indeed dangerous and alarming. When States which have 
been thrown on their honor by the nation have not honor enough 
to confine their chicanery to “ protecting civilization” on their 
own soil, but proceed to imperil by fraud the proper result of 
national elections, what is to be done ? 

It is advisable to consider how matters stand, The predica- 
ment which is so pregnant with peril is as follows: All citizens 
complaining to the United States government that they are being 
robbed of the elective franchise, and other rights given and guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United States, have been told 
by the national authorities that the government which can use its 
courts and its armies for the protection of interstate commerce 
and transmission of mails, as at Chicago in 1894, can do nothing 
to protect its citizens from being studiously and systematically 
robbed of that badge and crown and very heart of all citizen- 
ship, the right of suffrage. In this our government is as impo- 
tent as it sometimes appears to be in protecting its citizens from 
insult, robbery, violence, and murder in foreign lands, The ugly 
and mortifying fact is that, at home or abroad, the American cit- 
izen is insufficiently protected. Our federal Congress and federal 
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courts, not denying suffrage-robbery and other crimes alleged 
and proven, refers the complainant back for hearing and redress 
to the State government, to the very power that has assisted to 
victimize him by enactments which governors, legislatures, and 
courts combine to create and enforce. Congressional action on 
the Blair Educational Bill and the Lodge Federal Elections Bill 
has set the face of the national legislature that way like a flint ; 
while the federal courts by their decision on cases brought up 
under the Kuklux and Sumner Civil Rights laws, and on appeals 
to federal courts against invidious discriminations enacted by 
various States, have delivered over the aggrieved and helpless 
citizen to the mercy of his State. The right or wrong of this, 
constitutionally or morally, we are not here and now considering; 
only stating facts and joining with patriotically anxious journals 
in remarking that the situation is perilous. 

The right of a State to have its elections conducted, if it thinks 
proper, by means of disfranchising statutes, shotgun intimida- 
tions, miscount of ballots, or falsification of returns, appears to 
have been conceded by the national government, with the tacit ap- 
proval of the nation and the efficient assistance of numerous friendly 
journals outside the interested States. It seems to have been 
firmly and finally decided that if the civilization of any State be 
of such a type as requires to be upheld by grand larceny of 
constitutional rights, then such “ civilization” shall be permitted 
to protect itself from the meddlesomeness of hypervirtuous non- 
residents, and to repel so far as it can the far-fetched and pre- 
tentious impertinence of a man named Moses, formerly of Mount 
Sinai, now a mysteriously influential citizen of the universe, and 
a potentate among principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
who menaces certain forms of civilization with extinction by 
claiming divine authority for such sumptuary restrictions as 
“ Thou shalt not steal ”—not even votes nor the right of suffrage ; 
and “Thou shalt not kill”—not even thine unduly pigmented 
fellow-citizen. By general consent it has been arranged that a 
State may sit serenely on the summit of its sovereignty surrounded 
like a heathen god with the bones of human sacrifices and 
offerings extorted from the terrified, or like the sultan, safe and 
complacent in his palace on the Golden Horn, and say boldly to 
all mankind, with the leer and language of that stalwart mod- 
ern apostle of fraud, Mr. Tweed, “ What are you going to do 
about it.” 

It seems, according to our metropolitan mentor, who declares 
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government by the people to be in deadly peril, that before the 
recent election there were “many misgivings that it would not 
be conducted honestly ” in some States; and some “ praiseworthy 


journals” in the South “ made no secret of their distrust as to the 


methods by which it would be conducted.” They therefore “ ex- 
horted the local election officers to refrain (this time) from de- 
stroying the force of the election as a true expression of public 
opinion.” The journal kindly gives us a glimpse of the grounds 
for these preelection misgivings by mentioning that hitherto in 
portions of the South certain peculiar but indispensable measures 
for the control of elections by a minority have been used. These 
taeasures, it says, have been “ tolerated by intelligent and enlight- 
ened public opinion,” as being “ necessary to prevent the destruc- 
tion of Southern civilization.” Out of consideration for the exi- 
gencies of “ civilization” all hampering laws had been removed, 
so that, we are informed, “those States were left absolutely free 
m their elections on the third of November last.” And now we 
are able to perceive the exact nature, shape, and dimensions of 
the peril which has affrighted patriotic journals, South and North. 
The danger was that the local managers might, through momen- 
tum of habit and sheer dead weight of asininity, fail to discrim- 
inate between occasions, and so go on as usual practicing fraud, 
tampering with suffrage and the sanctity of the ballot box, not 
realizing the importance at this critical juncture of putting at 
least enough honesty into the election to prevent the “ruin of 
the nation through Mr. Bryan’s entrance into the White House.” 
That necessary, timely, and well-aimed fraud is one thing, and un- 
seasonable, misdirected rascality quite another, is too plain to need 
elucidation, Even Tweed, the “ statesman” with no religion, 
came in time to perceive that, and to know that “ unmerciful 
disaster follows fast and follows faster” on the heels of miscreants 
and felons who fail to remember the difference at a sufficiently 
early hour. 

Well, it seems that the awful fuwx pas, foreseen to be possible 
to an undiscerning “statesmanship,” was actually committed. 
Hence the mournful ululations now sounding long and loud from 
brainy editorial sanctums. It is reported that, with most fatuous 
feloniousness, as well as with base ingratitude toward many gener- 
ous promoters of their liberty, the “statesmen” of certain States 
have used that liberty as a cloak of maliciousness to rob the 
wrong party. We are told that the freedom granted to those 
States for the purpose of enabling negroes to prove an alibi if 
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anybody should accuse them of being at or near the polls on elec- 
tion day has been misused by political mismanagers so as to steal 
Tennessee and Virginia from McKinley; and this is severely de- 
nounced as a scandalous abuse of the liberty to cheat. This high 
misdemeanor is a shocking disappointment to Northern coparti- 
sans, because those States had shown considerable aptitude and 
practical sagacity in cooperating with the kindly offices of friends 
outside their borders; they had ingeniously planned and neatly 
accomplished the expunging from their own statute books of all 
laws obstructive of the liberty of cheating in elections, so that 
electoral fraud might have free course and be glorified in the 
“saving of civilization.” Even the honor which exists among 
thieves stands aghast at the turpitude of stealing from the wrong 
persons, That is the blunder, often referred to, which is worse 
than acrime. Crime, it is held by “statesmen,” may be neces- 
sary and commendable for “ preventing the destruction of civili- 
zation; ” but the stupid crime that blunders into imperiling the 
stable existence of the very republic which protects the right 
of a State to use any necessary means to prevent the destruction 
of the local “ civilization” is utterly inexcusable. For it the 
most astute and cunning advocate ever retained by criminals 
could construct no argument in defense. Such gaucherie is sim- 
ply horrible; its bare mention is enough to make any intelligent 
thief go softly with unwonted caution, distrusting his kind for 
the remainder of his days. The offense is rank; it smells to the 
opposite of heaven; its stench is enough to asphyxiate even lost 
spirits accustomed to brimstone. 

We are not surprised to learn that “Southern papers of the 
highest character” consider themselves “released from the obli- 
gation they previously felt to preserve silence with regard to 
dishonest practices at the elections,” and go to the pitch of 
indignantly reprimanding those guilty of such flagrant perversion 
and untimely misuse of the privilege of fraud. And an illustrious 
Democratic Northern daily, after announcing that “the dishonesty 
feared, if not expected, was practiced to a serious and even appall- 
ing extent in Virginia and Tennessee,” justly and solemnly says 
that “this is a matter of extreme gravity,” because it “tends to 
bring the Southern States into peculiar disrepute, and reveals a 
condition of public sentiment there ... which threatens the 
very existence of the republic, whose only safety rests in the 
purity of the ballot box or in elections as actually expressive of 
the popular will honestly and freely declared. If, for instance,” 
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continues our journalistic luminary, “the result of the late elec- 
tion had depended on the electoral votes of a Southern State 
whose election frauds were notorious, the consequences would 
have been appalling ;” and then it adds that if the election of 
Mr. Bryan “had been obtained by false counting and other fla- 
gitious practices at the election in any Southern State on whose 
electoral votes the result for the whole Union depended,” there 
would have been “a terrible revolt against the outrage.” Surely, 
surely, it would have been an “outrage,” and where is the man 
with soul so dead he would not rise in revolt against villainy so 
misdirected, so unsuited to the situation, so deleterious, and so 
perilous? We were prepared to hear the journal from which we 
have quoted propose some drastic remedies for a condition so 
aggravated. We would not have been startled if it had even 
suggested that “statesmen” who have displayed such glaring 
incapacity deserve to have the legalized privilege of fraud taken 
away altogether by the enactment of laws permitting nothing 
but plain, unequivocal honesty in elections; but, acute and 
critical as the crisis is described to be, it seems not to be consid- 
ered as justifying such severe and awful treatment as the enact- 
ment of anything resembling the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Rule. 

It is extremely humiliating to “statesmanship ” which has con- 
gratulated itself on its superior adroituess to see its best-laid 
schemes turned against itself. This “statesmanship ” has looked 
northward with amused pity at the folly of cities like Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, which submit to be governed, disgraced, 
and robbed by thugs and criminals, by Tammany gangs, by igno- 
rant, insolent, and predacious foreigners, because those cities lack 
the sagacity to adopt the new definition of democracy as the rule of 
a minority ; because their pusillanimous and blockhead citizens 
consent to see their fair and proud municipalities in the control 
of the worst elements rather than abandon such fundamental 
republican principles as the supremacy of the majority, the in- 
violability of the ballot box, and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the citizen, whether native or naturalized, blonde or brunette. 
Fat-witted Puritan fanaticism, suffering humiliation, loss, and 
injury out of stubborn devotion to mere principles, has often 
been an object of compassion. 

But even in the South, now, the serious disadvantages of 
fraud to communities sanctioning it begin to be acknowledged. 
The Charleston News and Courier, after saying that the people 
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had supposed fraud to be better than force for “ preventing the 
destruction of civilization,” confesses that “its use was never- 
theless a great blunder. Although first used against the negroes, 
it demoralized public sentiment, and in course of time was used 
by white men against white men. Hindsight is always better 
than foresight, and looking back we can see that it would have 
been better to kill out the negroes or submit to military rule 
than to have made fraud at elections respectable. Republican 
government is only safe on the condition of fairelections. With- 
out them society is necessarily at the mercy of the lowest 
classes.” The amount of ex post facto half-wisdom in such a con- 
fession is encouraging ; not that there is a particle of penitence 
in the words, for this is not remorse, but only chagrin—a retro- 
spective recognition of insufficient shrewdness and blundering 
method. But even an incipient perception of the inutility of im- 
morality and prudential reflections produced by penalty may 
have initiative value. The disfranchisers, heartsick with disap- 
pointment at the results of their methods, now upbraid them- 
selves for their shortsighted folly in “ making fraud at elections 
respectable,” and bitterly regret not having tried murder instead. 
They seem ready to approve the prompter and nimbler wisdom 
of Calvert City, Ky., where, it is reported, if a negro shows him- 
self in the place he is immediately “shot by the enlightened free- 
men of the town.” If repentance and reform have only advanced 
far enough to say regretfully, “It would have been better to kill 
out the negroes,” then we must remark that the ferocity of that 
proposition is worthy of a Turkish Kurd proposing the massacre 
of an Armenian village; and “ civilization” has its savages. True 
it is that if only the highwayman had killed his victim he might 
perhaps have rested comfortably on the certainty that dead men 
tell no tales; and extinct citizens subterraneously colonized in 
graveyards have no means of access to the ballot box, being 
inexpensively detained therefrom by the law of inertia and the 
steadily reliable force of gravitation. And yet, true as all that 
is, an attempt to save civilization by means of barbarism might 
prove unsatisfactory. To turn a State into a slaughter house 
would be at best a moist, unpleasant, slimy, altogether sicken- 
ing, and probably very tedious sort of job; and it is doubt- 
ful whether murder would turn out more profitably than vote- 
stealing. Numerous persons, not negroes, would be sure to get 
hurt before the butchering was over. Occasionally already in 
certain localities it has become obvious that there are drawbacks 
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to the shotgun as an instrument of “civilization,” one of which 
is its liability to get reversed. Some man spotted with a large 
birthmark, so large that it covers his entire body, weary of mo- 
notony and reckless of social proprieties, concludes to try how it 
feels to be at the butt-end of a gun, playing with the trigger, 
with somebody else at the muzzle to welcome the contents. This 
preference for the butt-end position might become epidemic 
among citizens whose skin resembles the hue of the chestnut 
when it drops from the frost-opened burr; they might become 
possessed by a craze for playing pitcher instead of catcher in the 
local ball game. Men of that color made good soldiers in the 
civil war, and are officially reported to make prime soldiers in 
the regular army to-day. An effort to “kill out the negroes” 
would bring upon the State attempting it a reign of terror more 
bloody, frenzied, and remorseless than that of the French Revo- 
lution; and in due time a United States army, with the nation 
behind it, would appear on the scene to put an end to the carni- 
val of crime and carnage. 

The alternative between fraud and murder is probably one 
wherein, whichever a man chooses, he will wish he had taken the 
other, unless, indeed, he climbs toward moral uplands by wishing 
he had not tried either. The system of things shows such unfriend- 
lines toward dishonesty and cruelty as to make all wickedness ulti- 
mately look like a blunder. There are dreadful drawbacks to the 
introduction of corruption. The clerk, trained to deceive customers 
for his employer’s benefit, is liable, in some moment of cupidity 
born of impecuniosity, to deceive the employer for his own pri- 
vate advantage: a mere clerk may lack the fine ethical discern- 
ment to discriminate the difference. The drawback in keeping 
a ferocious dog to terrorize the neighbors is that the undiscrimi- 
nating brute may bite his owner’s family. A man named Haman 
reports from a dim antiquity that the trouble about building a 
gallows for an innocent neighbor is that the loop at the end of 
the rope manifests a lively preference for the architect’s own 
neck. Inconvenient and embarrassing as some persons find it, the 
sailor in the prayer meeting was correct in saying, “This world 
seems to be so made that a man can afford to do just about right;” 
and neither individual, nor party, nor community can afford to do 
otherwise. This, however, is not yet acknowledged by some 
“statesmen,” some journals, some communities. The influential 
newspaper previously quoted, referring to the recent heinous mis- 
use of the privilege of fraud by which the desired result of the 
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national election might have been endangered, says: “It was a 
peril that must be completely removed in presidential elections 
hereafter, or the very existence of the republic will continue to be 
threatened.” The editorial closes with the statement, partly ex- 
plicit and partly implied, that “the first duty of the Southern 
States now under charges or suspicions of dishonest practices is 
to” put a stop to cheating at elections, except so far as may be 
necessary to save civilization from being destroyed in spots by the 
rule of a sun-burned majority! 

After a while some real statesmen, having horse sense touched 
with morality, will arise in the midst of the communities now 
under political censure and say to their fellow-citizens : “ Sup- 
pose, instead of cheating or killing, we try plain downright 
honesty and simple manly fairness.” And then up from bed- 
rock and far toward the heavens will rise a true civilization, 
stable, majestic, and lasting, a Dothan in no need of questionable 
protection, being defended by the horses and chariots of the 
Lord God Almighty. Meanwhile in certain regions public affairs, 
including presidential elections, will remain under the control of 
leaders whose appropriate autograph on the inmate register of 
the prisons they deserve would read: “ Occupation, Statesman ; 
Religion, None.” * Righteousness and justice are the only solid 
foundation for prosperity or safety. Even pagan Rome ages ago 
was wise enough, religious enough, Christian enough to write on 
her law book, “Justice is the everlasting unchangeable will to 
give each man his right.” 

Statecraft of the crafty sort which winks at wrong while it 
profits party plans and stands aghast when it imperils them is 
condemned even by low-grade utilitarian morals, and presents a 
spectacle at once so deplorable and so ridiculous as to be tragedy 
to angels and comedy to devils. 


* Since this was written we have read the statement recently made by “An Old Vir- 
ginian ”’ that, in his State, “‘ thousands were cheated out of their privilege to register as 
voters, and many were not allowed to cast their ballots ;" but that now a league of influen- 
tial citizens ‘* has taken up permanent quarters in Richmond and set out upon a campaign 
to secure honest elections ;*’ and that “the personne! of this movement includes as a rule 
the most high-toned citizens, men that may be called the aristocrats of the commonwealth. 
They have been derisively denominated the ‘ Kid-gloved Party.’ These are the men who 
have determined that the colored man shall be free to vote as he pleases, and that his vote 
shall be counted. It is notorious that the upper class has always had the respect of the 
negroes to a far greater degree than the ‘ poor white trash,’ and it has now come to pass that 
the richest and the poorest, the highest and the most lowly, find themselves drawn together 
in acommon cause.” The ‘ Old Virginian” adds that “similar conditions prevail in other 
parts of the South.”’ We heartily agree with him that ‘* these are hopeful signs,” calculated 
to gladden all patriots who respect the two great commandments of Jesus Christ, on which 
hang al] the law and the prophets. 
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THE ARENA. 


“DID PAUL PREACH ON MARS’ HILL?” 


In the July-August number of the Methodist Review there is an article 
by Professor Parsons, on Paul’s preaching at Athens, in which he rejects 
the common view that the apostle addressed the Athenians from Mars’ 
Hill (the Areopagus), and contends that his address was delivered in the 
Royal Court (rj Saoideiy orog) at Athens, chiefly because Demosthenes 
adversus Aristigona says that ‘‘The senate from the Areopagus when 
sitting in the Royal Court surrounded by a rope [in order to keep the 
crowd away from it] enjoys much quietness by itself.”* But the court 
may not have been trying a case at all, as Pausanias—who made and 
wrote his Itinerary of Greece in the second half of the second century— 
states that in the Royal Court ‘‘the king archon sits during the year of 
his magistracy.”’t 

But, apart from these considerations, Luke does not say that they 
brought Paul to the senate of the Areopagus, but simply to Mars’ Hill (or 
the Areopagus). If he meant to the senate of the Areopagus why did 
he not say so? The passage from Demosthenes which we have just 
quoted calls it the senate from the Areopagus. Again, in De Corona, 
Demosthenes calls it the senate from (or of) the Areopagus.{ 

Eschines against Ktesiphon calls this court ‘‘the senate which is 
in (¢v) Areopagus.”§ In Isocrates, partly contemporary with Demos- 
thenes, the court is called ‘‘the senate from Areopagus.”| That the 
court in the time of Isocrates was held on Mars’ Hill is quite clear from 
his statement, ‘‘When they go up (avafaivww) to Areopagus,”% etc., 
that is, become members of the court. In the time of Pausanias (about 
A. D. 160-175) trials were still conducted on Mars’ Hill, for he says: 
‘*The white stones upon which those who undergo trial and the prose- 
cutors stand, they call the one of them the (stone) of Insolence, and the 
other the (stone) of Impudence.”** 

It is plain that Paul does not address the court, but the men who 
brought him to the hill, and also the crowds in the vicinity. The be- 
ginning of his address is, ‘‘Athenian men,”++ not judges, language hardly 
dignified enough to be addressed to such an august court as that of the 
Areopagus. Paul was not brought to Mars’ Hill to be tried, but that 
the Athenians might learn his doctrine. Socrates was not tried by this 
court, but by a different one, nor does this court ever appear to have had 
any special jurisdiction in religious matters. 

The language of Luke is altogether appropriate to the conducting of 
the apostle to a hill (éri rv "Apevov Mayov), tt éri with the accusative. It was 


* 776. + Lib. i, cap. ifi, 1. t 134, 8 20. 

! Areopagiticus, 14. Note.—The word Areopagus manifestly comes from apetoc, warlike, 
martial, and mayoc, a hill, not from apaioc, cursed. In that case it would be ’Apaiérayoe. 

§ Ibid., 15. ** Lib. i, xxviii, 5. t+ Acts xvii, 22. $¢ Acts xvii, 19. 
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not necessary to state that they brought Paul wp on the hill, any more than 
in the instance where he states that the shipwrecked passengers were or- 
dered to go forth, ‘‘ escape to the land,” that is, escape to it and get on 
it, éi tiv yjv.* But Luke makes the matter clear when he says: ‘‘ Paul, 
standing in the middle (or midst) of Mars’ Hill,” etc. is this suitable 
language if a court was intended? 

In February, 1870, I visited the Areopagus, of which I have given a 
description in my Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, from which I 
give the following: ‘‘The Areopagus is a narrow ledge of rock nearly 
west of the Acropolis. This ledge rises gradually from a ravine, and ex- 
tends in an eastward direction toward the Acropolis for about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, and abruptly terminates when about one hundred 
yards from the Acropolis. At the northeast end the perpendicular 
height is about forty feet, at the northwest end about thirty feet. A few 
feet from this perpendicular end, on the south side, sixteen steps remain 
cut out of the rock, by which the ascent to the Areopagus was made. 
These steps begin about five feet from the ground; originally there were 
lower steps, doubtless, which have worn away in the lapse of time. The 
height of the Areopagus where these steps ascend is about twenty-five 
or thirty feet. At the top of these steps are two seats cut out of the rock 
facing each other, where it is probable the accused and the accuser sat.”’t 

Baltimore, Md. Henry M. HARMAN. 


DR. WHEELER'S “SOCIALISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 


Arter finishing the reading of this article by the professor I found 
that the margin of my Review was covered with interrogation points, 
protests, and marks of surprise. Let me therefore enter the ‘‘ Arena” 
with a few of my complaints. 

He begins by hinting that Christian socialists are ‘‘ verily guilty” in 
consenting to accept anything from, or to live under, an economic order 
which they believe to be ‘‘ unchristian.” Would he have them leave 
the country or die of starvation? The political order of Turkey is un- 
christian ; shall we therefore accuse and condemn the reformers in that 
land who attempt to improve it ? 

‘Give a dog a bad name and then shoot him.” That is what the 
professor does. He gives a bad name to ‘‘the excellent people calling 
themselves Christian socialists,” and then proceeds to shoot them. He 
confounds them, not with socialists proper, but with anarchists like 
Proudhon, who held that property was a crime, and thus attempts to 
cover them with odium. Socialists hold, he tell us, ‘‘ that private owner- 
ship is robbery, and that, therefore, the whole fabric of our industrial and 
commercial life is built upon a monstrous crime.” But it is not true that 
socialists generally hold that ‘‘private ownership is robbery,” and 
Christian socialists deny it. They make a vital distinction between 
property held for reasons of personal enjoyment, such as pictures, books, 


* Acts xvii, 43. ? P. 877. 
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furniture in a house, and property employed for the production of other 
property, that is, as ‘* instruments of production.” If we define capital as 
‘wealth employed in the production of other wealth,” then the socialist 
doctrine is that capital should be in control of representatives of the people 
with the view to the highest production of an equitable distribution of 
products, Let us quote from the professor, lest injustice be done: ‘It 
is true that somc of our Christian socialists are pleased to limit their 
great principles to a part of property—to that which is employed in 
production, to ‘the instruments of production.’ But, since all property is 
actually or potentially an instrument of production, the distinction does 
not distinguish, and no lines can be drawn between the things sinfully 
owned and those whose possession is righteous.” 

The professor promised us ‘‘ carefully considered” statements. Will 
he tell us how a carpet on a parlor floor is actually or potentially an 
instrument of production so long as it remains the private property of the 
house owner? He may sell the carpet or raise money on it as security, 
but then it would be no longer his. The very able article of Thomas 
Kirkup on socialism in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxii, p. 206, 
will be accepted as good authority. He writes : ‘‘The essence of So- 
cialism consists in this associated production with a collective capital, 
with the view to an equitable distribution. Inthe words of Schiiffle, 
‘The alpha and omega of socialism is the transformation of private 
competing capital into a united collective capital.’ This is the principle 
on which all the schools of socialism, however opposed otherwise, are at 
one. Such a system, while insisting on collective capital including 
land, is quite consistent with private property in other forms and with 
perfect freedom in the use of one’s own share in the equitable distribution 
of the produce of the associated labor.” How astonishing, then, is the 
professor’s very remarkable statement that ‘‘ Theft, robbery, spoliation, 
covetousness, and a large number of other words could have no meaning 
in a socialistic state!” 

The professor’s topic is ‘‘ Socialism and the New Testament,” and he 
makes an extraordinary argument against socialism out of certain illustra- 
tions employed by Jesus, drawn from the social order of the times. We 
are informed that in a socialistic state ‘‘the very teachings of Christ 
would be unintelligable,” because, forsooth, people would not understand 
his references to poverty and riches, to capitalists, usury, thieves, etc. 
That indeed would be bad for the illustrations, but would it not be 
splendid for mankind? ‘A world in which one could not fall among 
thieves,” we are told, ‘‘ would get no lesson from the parable of the Good 
Samaritan.” And must we then keep thieves to the end of time in order 
to learn how to treat their victims ? and ‘‘camels” instead of trolley 
cars, in order to see through ‘‘ the needle’s eye?” Must ‘‘ Cesar” and his 
coins continue, and ‘ publicans ” and ‘‘ harlots,” in order that Jesus may 
be intelligible and be the founder of an abiding dispensation? What 
shall be said to such doctrine as this ? 

Jesus makes frequent reference to kings: ‘‘Ye shall be brought 
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before kings;” and an apostle admonishes us to ‘‘honor the king.” 
Shall we, therefore, like the court preachers of Charles II, assert the divine 
right of kings? ‘‘The economic order based on property,” the pro- 
fessor tells us, ‘‘is so woven into the New Testament that the fading of 
that order out of the world would make Jesus the founder of a temporary 
dispensation.” After that argument there is nothing more to be said. 
It is a veritable guillotine stroke for socialism. 

There are many statements through this article that need qualification, 
of which the following is a sample: ‘‘ The socialist limits the cause of 
our evils to the institution of property.” No; many of them would in- 
clude rum, even under the Swedish system, as a cause of evil. ‘‘ Social- 
ists teach that institutions make us bad.” Do they? Do they not rather 
say that bad institutions occasion badness? And who will deny it ? 

Bridgeport, Conn. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 


“THE MORMON PROBLEM.” 


In the September-October issue of the Methodist Review is an article on 
the above subject which I cannot let pass without protest. Evidently 
the writer, Rev. F. 8. Beggs, is not ‘‘up” in Mormon history or doc- 
trine, or he could not have written that article. He speaks admiringly 
of the courage and devotion which led them to brave the dangers and 
privations of the wilderness and cites as an instance the experiences of 
‘‘the Handcart Brigade,” one of the most inhuman outrages ever perpe- 
trated on trusting womanhood and helpless infancy, and which should 
have subjected the perpetrators to extermination from the face of the 
earth. A wonderful example of heroism truly, to inveigle more than a 
thousand women with their children across the ocean and out to the 
limits of civilization, then tell them they must walk one thousand miles 
to their destination, over mountain and plain, across rivers and through 
trackless prairies, while to carry their sick and helpless infants they 
were furnished with carts in which provisions and such household ef- 
fects as they had must also be transported by the thews and sinews of 
these deceived und defrauded women! No marvel that the pathway 
was ‘‘ blazed ” with shallow graves and whitening bones of these victims 
of Mormon lust and greed of power. Our brother lauds the industry 
and thrift that changed the barren wilderness into a fruitful garden, 
that built up the beautiful city of Salt Lake, with its imposing Taber- 
nacle and magnificent Temple. I, too, have looked on these wonders of 
skill and endurance, but with other eyes than those of Mr. Beggs. I 
have seen them built by the compulsory toil and forced contributions of 
men and women lured from the Eastern States, from England, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and elsewhere, by the promise of a modern Eden, a 
paradise, a veritable Mount Zion, where God comes down and holds con- 
verse with his people as in the Eden of old, where wealth and the divine 
favor are the lot of all who join this community of Latter Day Saints(?). 
As well laud the enterprise and industry of the toilers on the Pyramids, 
the palaces of Thebes, or the temples of Baalbec or Heliopolis. 
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But Mr. Beggs fails to appreciate the genius of Mormonism ; he sees 
but one bar sinister on its escutcheon—polygamy—and partially defends 
that. He says they are more evangelical than Unitarians or Universalists, 
and deprecates the insult of sending missionaries among them. Did the 
brother ever hear of Unitarians or Universalists who affirmed that Adam 
was God, and that the human race is the natural offspring of male and 
female deities ? Yet that is orthodox Mormon doctrine. 

It teaches further that woman, if saved at all, must occupy a low, me- 
nial position in the next life, unless she has been the wife or concubine of 
some one of ‘‘ the saints.” Can Unitarians or Universalists match that? 
Certainly they cannot. 

It claims that the revelations (?) made toits chief prophets are of supe- 
rior authority to the New Testament Scriptures, and that Joseph Smith 
was the peer of any of the Old Testament prophets. I have debated 
those questions in public with their priests and teachers, and know ex- 
actly what they claim. 

It teaches that the Book of Mormon is of equal authority with the 
Bible, holds and practices the doctrine of ‘‘ blood atonement,” which our 
brother would do well to study, and exercises a more repressing and soul- 
crushing despotism over the minds of its people than was ever wielded by 
pope or council. 

Its creed is a ‘‘crazy patchwork” of Christianity, Judaism, Islamism, 
and paganism-—a travesty on evangelical religion. Its tutelar saint, Jo- 
seph Smith, would, to quote Governor Ford, of Illinois, ‘‘ drink like a 
sailor and swear like a pirate;” and as an evidence that the stream does 
not rise above its source I have seen a noisy, intoxicated crowd of men 
and boys around the door of a liquor store in Salt Lake City above the 
portals of which was the legend, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord ;” a fair indica. 
tion of the moral stupidity of Mormonism. 

I have direct oral testimony that large numbers of their youth abhor 
the religion of their parents, and would gladly shake off its shackles 
were it not for a well-founded fear of the consequences. The religion of 
the ‘‘ saints” is credulity based on fraud, falsehood, and abomination. 

Frankfort, Kan. Tuomas Scort. 


REPLY TO DR. LEWIS. 


My critic sees fit to characterize my article on ‘‘ Entire Sanctification ” 
as ‘* Subjective Theology.” All theology that relates to man, as a scheme 
of redemption, has its subjective side, and we Methodists have ever 
emphasized the experimental feature. Of course, experience must be in 
harmony with the objective truths of God's word, as the mental impres- 
sion of a mountain must have its origin in a real external mountain in 
order to be true, We base our belief in the removal of the sinward tend- 
ency on such passages as, ‘‘ And the God of peace sanctify you wholly,” 
etc. While it is certainly rational to believe that God will remove that 
impairment for which we are not responsible, my friendly critic doubts the 
privilege of having this tendency removed instantaneously, consequent to 
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our faith and prayer, because there is no specific promise to that effect. 
As well might he doubt instantaneous conversion. On conversion there 
is an instantaneous removal of this tendency in a varying degree, and why 
should not the remainder be removed at a subsequent time? We see no 
reason against it. 

I said nothing in my former article about the witness of the Spirit to 
this removal, although it does not appear incredible that the Spirit, one 
of whose offices is to convict of sin, might witness to the removal of a 
tendency to sin. But what about the witness of one’s own spirit? May 
uot a man know whether he has a tendency to evil? Just as certainly as 
one may know that he has no tendency to drink intoxicating beverages 
he may know that he has no bias to evil. True, this tendency lies below 
consciousness; but we judge ofa tendency just as we judge of the unseen 
nature of soil by its products, and, thus judging, we may know when the 
tendency is gone by the absence of its fruits. Immaturity may still 
remain and perfection be far distant, as Bishop Merrill so finely dis- 
criminates, while on this revealed nature of God as a sufficient founda- 
tion we predicate our belief that the effects of sin will finally be oblit- 
erated. 

These views may be ‘‘ practically unknown to the great masters of 
exegesis” outside of Arminian theology, but there are masters here 
who nobly hold and defend them. Of course, the great Calvinistic theo- 
logians hold that the elimination of this sinward tendency cannot occur 
until death, but Methodism does not so believe. God is able to do for us 
‘above all that we ask or think,” whatever may be the thoughts of 
our friendly exegete in the city by Lake Erie. G. E. ScrRIMGER. 

Danville, Lil. 


EVOLUTION AND GENESIS. 


Proressor Conn, in his admirable paper in the last Review, tells us on 
the first page that scientists and Christians are joining hands. But on 
page 891 of the Review he tells us that scientists attribute the origin of 
man to evolution. Has the Christian world reached that point yet? If 
so, of what value is the account of the supernatural origin of man, as re- 
corded in Genesis? Is itanallegory ? If it is, has it no force whatever ? 
Does it not teach that man had a supernatural origin? How then could 
evolution, which is purely natural, originate him? What right have 
Christian writers on evolution to ignore the account in Genesis? And is 
it needful for them to reiterate statements that have every appearance of 
antagonism to the Bible ? Professor Conn’s article is a fine piece of art, highly 
original and suggestive, but the point I have raised is a confusing one to 
many who believe in evolution but do not believe in casting doubts on 
Bible statements, Let scientists give the Christian world the supernatural 
origin of matter, life, and mind, and I suppose we will agree to leave to 
evolution all the rest. D. M. Youne, 

Sodus, N. Y. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


REFLECTION ON A GREAT PASTORATE. 


A most significant event in the life of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, and, indeed, in some respects an event of exceeding interest to 
the whole Christian Church, is the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. Not only the congregation, but the churches 
of the city, and, indeed, the city itself, have done themselves honor in 
celebrating this golden anniversary in the service of one of America’s 
foremost preachers. It is a pleasant thing, also, to remember in connec- 
tion with it that he is not celebrating the close of his pastorate; for, at 
the age of seventy-five, he continues to minister to his people, and it is 
the prayer of thousands that his life and labors may be continued for 
many years to come. It is not the purpose, however, of this paper to 
speak of the event itself, nor to describe it, as it has already been so well 
done in the current press. We propose simply to note a few matters 
connected with it which may well engage the attention of our younger 
ministry. 

Dr. Storrs began his ministry when Brooklyn was a small city. He 
celebrates his fiftieth anniversary when it has grown to be one of the 
foremost cities in the country, and by its union with New York is soon 
to become a part of the greatest city on the American continent. His 
life has been a part of the growth of the city in which he resides. He 
has helped to make its history, and stands to-day as a most eminent 
example of Christian activity. It is one of the privileges of an extended 
pastorate that this may be done. The opportunity, in this particular 
form, is not possible to the Methodist ministry; and yet many of our 
ministers have become great factors in the life of the cities in which they 
have dwelt, having lived long in the same city and having been trans- 
ferred from church to church. In this way they have exerted a wide 
power and influence. The cases of such lengthened pastorates as that of 
Dr. Storrs are relatively few, even in churches of unlimited pastorates. 
Yet, without entering into the question of the desirableness of the aboli- 
tion of a definite pastoral term, we may at least assume that the case of 
Dr. Storrs affords room for reflection on the part of our Church, and ma- 
terial for study on the part of young pastors. 

His pastorate has also been remarkable because of the men with whom 
he has been associated. Brooklyn is designated as ‘‘the City of Churches,” * 
and its pulpits, of all denominations, have been filled by men of great 
eminence during Dr. Storrs’s residence there. In his anniversary sermon 
he thus pathetically speaks of his great colaborers who have gone before: 
‘*The changes in churches and pastors around us have not been as re- 
markable as in other decades since 1846. Inthe last ten years losses by 
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death have continued. Mr. Beecher has gone from the pulpit which he 
made famous in the world, and his elder brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, 
has lately gone. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has gone, and Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, with each of whom the relations of many of us had been intimate. 
Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, who was as much beloved here 
and almost as much at home as among his own people, has also entered 
the heavenly society. Bishop Loughlin has also ceased from his earthly 
labors, and Father Fransioli, than whom no more honored priest has 
served the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Henry M. Scudder, too, has 
gone.” 

Living in the sunlight of publicity and surrounded by so many minis- 
ters whose fame filled the land, Dr. Storrs has ever maintaived with 
dignity and power his own unique and brilliant emivence. In the golden 
anniversary of his pastorate, his influence is undiminished, and a great 
city pays tribute to him as one of her foremost citizens. Indeed churches 
of every name, the land over, join in grateful recognition of the event. 

We may also notice Dr. Storrs’s relation to great public interests. His long 
pastorate gave him an opportunity of acquaintance with the leading forces 
of the city, and he was thus enabled to do a work which would have been 
impossible to him under other conditions. A study, however, of his life 
shows that he touched the public life of his city and country only at 
vital points. He did not constantly interfere either in municipal or State 
or national affairs, but he waited his opportunity and brought his influence 
to bear only when questions of great moral importance presented them- 
selves. In this way his power did not wane, but grew. Devoting himself 
as he did only to great interests, on important and sometimes crisal occa- 
sions his voice was a trumpet-call to duty. He was the furthest removed 
from being partisan in his relations to public life. 

His career may emphasize also to young ministers the possibility of 
success, in the entire absence of sensational methods, by constantly pre- 
serving in their preaching the loftiest ideals. Dr. Storrs has never been 
seduced, by the desire for popular applause, to abandon those noble 
forms of thought and expression which have been the dominant features, 
perhaps, in his public ministry. He has been regarded as the most polished 
orator in the country. The maintenance of a lofty ideal in thought and in 
form is rarely found in the life of any public man, and his career shows 
that when such a man can live long enough in the same field of labor he 
can bring to him a congregation which will appreciate his ideals and be 
profited by his style and methods. For twenty-five years he has spoken 
without notes, his discourses being always delivered with the most polished 
diction and in the chastest oratorical form. He has never appealed to 
passion, or prejudice, or popular favor, by any methods which would 
lower the dignity of the pulpit, or be reckoned as out of harmony with 
our Lord’s method of teaching. 

His sermon in connection with the celebration of the golden jubilee of 
his pastorate contains some gentle notes of warning. We quote one pas- 
sage which may well demand attention at the present time: ‘‘ Those days 
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of plainer living and higher thinking are not as familiar to us now. 
The Church feels the change as well as the world. Culture is now the 
word, rather than the greater word, Regeneration. Preaching is more 
literary, pictorial, or sometimes sensational, Social questions occupy 
more largely the attention of pastors and people than do the deep things 
of spiritual experience. Enthusiasm for the truth of what is still recog- 
nized as the divine religion is less energetic than before. Missions, at 
home and abroad, are often sustained rather by the secular benefits which 
they promise than for the object of seeking and saving that which was 
lost. Doubtless there are signs of promise in all this, but doubtless there 
are signs also of a drift from Christian thought and feeling. It is sufficient 
for us who are coming toward the end to have rendered service as 
faithfully as we could; and so long as the Master of the Gospel remains 
supreme, alike in power and life, we need not fear that means or men 
will ever be wanting for furtherance of his divine cause.” These are 
not the words of a pessimist or of a man who regards the golden age of 
the world as in the past; they are the words of one who recognizes 
the best that is in the present, yet fears that there is a drifting away 
from the fundamentals, and there needs to be a restoration of the 
Church’s true work, namely, the world’s regeneration. We may well take 
warning from this veteran minister, who is not out of touch with his age, 
and see to it that we carry forward, in connection with the advanced 
thought and the changes of our time, those principles and methods which 
must ever lie at the foundation of a successful ministry. 

Dr. Storrs has always and chiefly been a minister of the Gospel, seeking 
no other place of honor or influence. In this respect his example, like 
that of the late Phillips Brooks, is of immense value. The wide and 
lasting influence of both is due to their whole-souled devotion to the 
one single work of preaching the Gospel of the Son of God. This is the 
supreme function of the Christian minister. 


EXEGESIS OF HEB. I, 6. 


Tue King James version renders this passage, ‘‘ And again, when he 
bringeth in the first-begotten into the world,” etc. The late revision 
renders it, ‘‘ And when he again bringeth in the firstborn into the world,” 
etc. The margin of the revision reads, ‘‘ And again, when he bringeth 
in, or, shall have brought in.” 

The different renderings of this passage are expressive of the difficul- 
ties which are found in translating and expounding it. The first diffi- 
culty is that with regard to the word “again.” Its position in the Greek 
connects it with the verb, whereas many commentators regard it as used 
simply in the sense of introducing a new quotation. The change from 
its place in the Greek is supposed to be rhetorical, or due to a displace- 
ment of the word. There is no instance found in the New Testament 
where the Greek word here rendered ‘‘ again,” meaning ‘‘ further,” or “‘in 
addition,” does not occupy the first place in the sentence. An accurate 
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rendering of the passage requires that we adhere, as nearly as possible, to 
the form in which it is found in the Greek text. We therefore reject the 
translation, ‘‘And again, when he bringeth in the firstborn into the 
world,” because it would remove the ‘‘again” from its true place. We 
would place the ‘‘ again” with the verb. The verb itself is in the aorist 
tense, after the particle of time when, It cannot, accordingly, be ren- 
dered as a present indicative, translating the aorist tense as though it 
were a present indicative, and must, therefore, be rendered in the man- 
ner in which such a word should be rendered in good Greek. It is a 
case which in Latin is recognized as a futurum exactum, and should be 
rendered, ‘‘ And when he shall have brought again the firstborn into the 
world,” * 

In the exposition of the passage we have now to inquire as to what 
point in the life of Christ the text refers. Several interpretations have 
been attempted of this passage. One expositor refers it to his incarna- 
tion; another refers it to the period between his resurrection and ascen- 
sion; a third, to his second advent; a fourth, to his coming to judge the 
world; while a fifth interpretation has been that it refers to the prophetic 
introduction of the passage. The first meaning is excluded by the trans- 
lation we have given. It is impossible to conceive of Christ as having 
been introduced a second time to the world on the occasion of his birth. 
It must refer, somehow, to some other period in his history. Again, the 
time between his resurrection and his ascension is not historically recog- 
nized as a period of such relative separateness in Christ’s history as to 
lead us to suppose this to be the reference in this place. We conclude, 
then, that it refers either to his second advent or to his coming to judge 
the world. In order to determine which of these meanings should be 
adopted we must go back to the Old Testament passage from which it 
is quoted, and find that to which the idea most probably refers. A glance 
at Old Testament prophecy will show us that it refers to a threat of pen- 
alty which was to be inflicted by the heathen, ‘‘and after the heathen be 
punished, Israel also shall be punished.” This seems to indicate its ref- 
erence to Christ’s coming for judgment, rather than to the second advent, 
and that the passage alludes to something in connection with his appear- 
ing to the world as ‘the first-begotten.” This word here indicates his 
relation to mankind, as ‘‘the only begotten” refers to his relation to 
God. The passage then relates to men, and Christ is represented as com- 
ing to judge them. 

This is the only instance where ‘“ first-begotten” is used absolutely ; 
elsewhere it is connected with other words, It is one of those quotations 
from the Old Testament in which the sacred writer employs a passage in 
its general significance. Each particular passage is used, by the one 
who quotes it, mainly for some specific point which is contained in it. 
Quotations are sometimes employed, not for the words which they 
contain, but for the sentiments which they express; hence, it does not 
seem necessary to insist too strongly on the exact reference of a passage 

* See Delitzsch. 
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in the Old Testament. The emphasis is here laid on the fact that Christ’s 
grandeur and supremacy are such that he is rightfully an object of wor- 
ship to the angelic hosts. Whether the passage is quoted from Deuter- 
onomy or from Psalm xcvii is not therefore a question of primary im- 
portance. 


UNCONSCIOUS CODES FOR MINISTERS. 


A FEW years ago the editor of a great paper, eulogizing that eminent 
journalist, Horace Greeley, made the statement that ‘‘ every man who has 
charge of a newspaper, who controls a newspaper, has to have a moral 
code by which he is guided in the conduct of his paper.” He then pro- 
ceeded to give ‘‘the professional code that guided Mr. Greeley during 
his control of the 7ribune.” This code was: ‘‘ ‘Always give a hearing to 
your opponent. Never attack a man and refuse to let him answer in the 
same column. Be always as considerate of the weak and friendless as of 
the powerful. Waste no strength in advocating that which is intrinsically 
impossible. Never compromise your own opinions on account of your 
subscribers or adversaries. If they don’t like your ideas they can always 
go to another shop.’ That was the doctrine which Horace Greeley prac- 
ticed during his active life. I cannot remember, amid all the controver- 
sies—and they were often very bitter controversies—in which he was con- 
tinually engaged, that he ever violated one of those principles.” 

It is to be assumed that every minister has a code by which he is gov- ‘ 
erned, consciously or unconsciously. Of course, he recognizes in general : 
that the New Testament is the standard of ethics which he is to proclaim, 
and by which he is to guide his own conduct. Ethical writers, however, 
agree that Christ did not lay down a set of rules for every emergency of 
life, although no one denies that he did announce principles to meet 
every case as it arises. Each minister has certain unwritten, but con- 
trolling, moral principles. He is probably not aware that he has them. 
It may be that he does not refer to them, even in his thoughts, at the 
time of determining his actions. He acts from emotions which arise 
freely and naturally, without suspecting that he is controlled by ethical 
laws; just as it is possible Mr. Greeley had never formulated the code by 
which he was constantly guided. The important fact is that at some 
time, and in some way, he had imbibed principles by which he was con- 
trolled. 

The minister’s code might read somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Never preach 
what you do not believe, and never fear to preach what you think ought 
to be proclaimed. Never favor the rich as against the poor, nor lead your 
people to feel that you know in your own conduct any class distinctions. 
Never fail to give your people, every time you preach, the best production 
of your mind and heart. Never regard your services as rendered for pay 
or for any earthly reward. Never regard a member of the church as 
hostile to you or as unchristian because he does not agree with your views 
and methods,” 
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ARCHZE:OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


WELLUAUSEN, the most advanced leader among the divisive critics, 
sees in the Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch, at least three well- 
defined and distinct codes. We say ‘‘ Hexateuch,” because in recent years 
this term has almost entirely displaced the word Pentateuch, since crit- 
ics regard the Book of Joshua not as a separate work, but merely as the 
continuation of the preceding five books. We say ‘‘at least three well- 
defined and distinct codes,” not because there are no traces of other docu- 
ments in these books, for these codes in their turn show clearly that they 
also are of a composite nature, but because they are independent of each 
other in every sense of the word. These three codes, written by differ- 
ent men, and in different ages, were skillfully edited by a later writer, 
who added and omitted whatever suited him. So cleverly did this com- 
piler do his work that more than two thousand years elapsed before the 
learned world discovered the nature and style of composition. The old 
view that Moses kept a journal during his sojourn in the wilderness, in 
which he wrote down facts as he witnessed them, and that he furnished 
an elaborate system of laws for the government of the Hebrews, both in 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs, has been discarded by the critics, and has 
been labeled ‘‘ uncritical.” That Moses wrote the earlier portions of the 
Pentateuch in the first year of the exodus, near Sinai; Deuteronomy in 
the plains of Moab toward the close of the journey, and the other por- 
tions during the thirty-eight or thirty-nine years in the wilderness, is, we 
are assured, no longer credible, for such a view is contrary to the laws of 
historical criticism and natural development, according to the composite 
gospel of Darwin and Wellhausen. ; 

We shall not try to reproduce all the theories of the divisive critics 
regarding the origin of the Pentateuch, even in outline, but shall limit 
ourselves to the one most in vogue at present, being in the main the hy- 
pothesis of Wellhausen, which has been popularized in Great Britain and 
America by the late Robertson Smith, and more recently by Canon 
Driver. This theory, according to the former, ‘‘is the growing convic- 
tion of an overwhelming weight of the most earnest and sober scholar- 
ship.” 

The three codes of the critics are usually known in our day by the signs 
JE, D, and P. TheJE is the most ancient. It is, as the name indi- 
sates, @ composite work, wherein at least two writers are easily distin- 
guished by their employment of the divine names Jehovah and Elohim; 
hence the terms ‘‘ Jehovist ” and ‘‘ Elohist.” These two ancient authors 
wrote quite independently of each other, and a later writer united their 
separate works ‘nto one harmonious whole, but, as might be expected, 
with various additions and omissions. The J E Code, though mostly 
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historical in nature, is nevertheless not entirely devoid of law. Well- 
hausen claims that the ‘‘ legislative elements are incorporated only at one 
point, where they naturally fall into the historical context, namely, in con- 
nection with the lawgiving on Sinai, Exod, xx—xxiii and xxxiv.” This part 
of the Hexateuch has been termed the prophetic narrative, proceeding, as 
the designation implies, from those in sympathy with the prophets, rather 
than with the priestly caste. It dwells with delight upon the early his- 
tory of the patriarchs, upon their simplicity of life, upon the good old 
times, when the father performed priestly functions for himself and fam- 
ily at some sacred spot, made holy by a vision from some heavenly vis- 
itor or by the offering of sacrifice by some distinguished ancestor. The 
exact time when the Jehovist and the Elohist wrote is not known, neither 
is it easy to fix the date at which their works were united into one docu- 
ment. Critics, however, agree that it was at a comparatively late period, 
certainly subsequent to the age of Solomon. It is also an open question 
whether J was written before or after E. One set of critics maintain 
that E is the older, and written between 900 and 850 B. C., while J 
could not have been produced till between 850 and 750 B.C. Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, and Stade give the priority to J, placing the date of its 
composition between 850 and 800 B. C., while E was written somewhere 
about 750 B. C. 

D, or Deuteronomy, was the next in order. This code also shows 
the results of editing. The original code consisted only of that portion 
beginning with the twelfth chapter and ending with the twenty-sixth. 
Thus the first eleven chapters form a kind of an introduction to the 
Deuteronomic legislation. In recent years readers of Pentateuch criticism 
have grown familiar with analytical schemes or divisions of books which 
look more like algebraic equations than helps for determining the age 
and composition of an Old Testament book. The analytical scheme of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, according to Driver, is as follows: 


{ re + 


(J E. xxvii, 5-7", 
(D. i-xxvi, xxvii, 1-4. 7-8, 9-10, 11-13, (14-26,) xxviii, xxix-xxx. 
{ P. xxxii, 48-52, 


J E. xxxi, 14-22. xxxil, 1-43, 44. 
(D. xxxi, 1-13. 23-30. o-47, (xxxiii.) * 


P. xxxiv, 1°. 8-9, 
\J BE. 10. 
( ID. xxxiv, 1°-7.t 11-12. 
The Book of Deuteronomy differs so much from the preceding three 
books as to make it certain that Moses could not have written it, even if 
he had been the author of Exodus and the following two books. When 
was the Deuteronomic Code written? It is a question more easily asked 
than answered. Only one thing is established beyond controversy— 
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namely, that the book was in existence in the eighteenth year of King 
Josiah, say 623 or 621 B.C. We have said that this has been estab- 
lished beyond peradventure, since all divisive critics agree that the 
‘‘ Book of the Law,” found in the temple by the high priest Hilkiah 
(see 2 Kings xxii 8, ff.), could not have been the entire Pentateuch, but 
rather the Deuteronomic version of the law of Moses. The arguments 
in favor of this conclusion are by no means satisfactory or convincing. 
But, to return to the date. The more conservative critics, like Delitzsch 
and Riehm, assign it to the time of Hezekiah; Driver sees no good rea- 
son for making it later than the reign of Manasseh; while Kuenen and 
Wellhausen place it in the days of Josiah, Thus, Moses is severely 
left out of the question; for in no sense, according to the critics, can 
he be regarded as the author of the Pentateuch, much less that of Deu- 
teronomy. 

P, or Priestly Code, par excellence the manual of ritualistic laws or ordi- 
nances regarding the services of the tabernacle, the functions of the 
priests and Levites, is clearly of a much later origin than Deuteronomy. 
Critics once favored the Elohistic or Priestly Code, as the most ancient 
portion of the Pentateuch. This view has, however, been given up. 
Such a mistake can be accounted for, because the ‘ uncritical ” con- 
founded the origin of the ceremonial institutions of Israel and the 
laws respecting them, which ‘‘ were gradually developed and elaborated.” 
The completed form in which we possess the Priestly Code shows 
clearly, we are told, that such finished work could not have originated 
till toward the end of the captivity. Though the exact date of its 
composition cannot be fixed, any more than that of Deuteronomy, it is 
certain that the Priestly Code in its present form was not made public 
till after the return of the Jews from Babylon to Palestine. Ezekiel 
might have written a part of it—‘‘ the Law of Holiness,” Lev. xvii-xxvi— 
but more likely Ezra wrote it, or some priests of his time. Be that as it 
may, it was Ezra, fourteen years after his return to Jerusalem, or 444 
B. C., who read and proclaimed this code to his countrymen. 

Now, the uninitiated may have sufficient temerity to ask: How can it 
be shown that the ‘‘ Book of the Law,” found by Hilkiah in the tem- 
ple in the days of Josiah, was the Deuteronomic Code, while the ‘‘ Book 
of the Law” of Moses read by Ezra must have been the Priestly Code? 
Let us answer the question by beginning with P. The laws and regu- 
lations in this code show too advanced a stage of civilization for the 
desert period. Such a tabernacle as is here described, with such a rich 
and elaborate ritual, cannot be a reality, but the invention of later times 
when the simple religion of the patriarchs had grown formal and life- 
less. In other words, the magnificent portable sanctuary never existed 
outside the fertile brain of some postexilic priest, or, as Wellhausen says, 
‘‘The tabernacle rests on an historical fiction of which Hebrew tradi- 
tion, even from the time of the judges and the first kings, for which 
the Mosaic tabernacle was strictly intended, knows nothing at all about.” 
So, as one has said, the Priestly Code is a religious novel, written 
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for ecclesiastical purposes. Wellhausen further asserts that the taber- 
nacle was ‘‘the copy, not the prototype, of the temple at Jerusalem.” 
Thus, what our fathers had regarded as history has been declared a 
myth, or, as Duhm boasts, ‘‘ The Mosaic period is wiped out with one 
stroke; yea, even Moses himself is no more historical than Merlin or 
King Arthur.” Not all, however, who assign a postexilic date to the 
Priestly Code are as radical as Wellhausen, Reuss, and Graf; for many, 
while accepting the conclusions of the most destructive critics, are not 
willing to subscribe to their premises, and though they assent to the most 
rationalistic teachings regarding the origin of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
yet they mysteriously hold to the inspiration of the Pentateuch. 

Let us next proceed to Deuteronomy. Why is the date of this book 
depressed eight or nine hundred years? Here again the argument is 
purely subjective, We are again told that the laws recorded in this code 
are such as to show the impossibility of their being enacted till Josiah’s 
time, and chietly for two reasons: (1) Deuteronomy makes no distinction 
between priests and Levites—a distinction first made in exilic or post- 
exilic times. (2) Deuteronomy teaches the doctrine of one central sanc- 
tuary (see xii, 13). But since high places and many sanctuaries were 
found from the earliest times, even to the days of Josiah, when they were 
finally—but only temporarily—abolished, it is impossible, it is claimed, 
that there could have been legislation against them, or that the offering 
of sacrifice at one central point was required. Do we not find good men 
offering sacrifice at various shrines, and even Samuel himself, the best 
man of his day, sacrificing wherever he pleased? And, indeed, do we not 
read in Exod. xx, 24, ‘‘In every place where I record my name I will come 
unto thee and I will bless thee?” The plurality of places, which may be 
inferred from this passage, is successive rather than contemporaneous; 
but now, as the Hebrews are about to cease wandering and enter Canaan, 
it is eminently proper that Moses should insist on having one central 
sanctuary. Even in the unsettled and warlike times of the judges we 
have clear references to the Levites (Judg. xvii, 7); the ark of the 
covenant (xx, 27); a central sanctuary, now at Bethel (xx, 18-26), now 
at Shiloh (xviii, $1), then at Mizpeh (xxi, 1), then again, in the time of 
Samuel, at Shiloh (1 Sam. i, 8, and often). That Samuel and other good 
people offered sacrifices elsewhere can, for the most part, be accounted 
for by the general apostasy of the nation, or by some special theophany 
necessitating special action. That the people down the ages shamefully 
disregarded the laws of God, whether in the matter of religious wor- 
ship or in civil affairs, cannot be urged as an argument for disproving 
the existence of laws prohibiting such abuses. 

There are, however, many other reasons for believing the Pentateuch 
to be substantially the work of Moses, exactly such a work as we could 
have expected from the great legislator during his forty years’ wan- 
dering in the wilderness. Some of these we will endeavor to present in 
the next issue. We judge the matter to be sufficiently important and 
opportune to call for more extended discussion. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 





HIGHER EDUCATION AS A MISSION AGENCY. 


Tue subject of education in foreign mission fields is one that refuses to 
be exhausted, though the value of the college as an evangelistic agency 
has been variously estimated. Its worth probably differs in different 
countries more than that of any other distinct form of work. In India 
Dr. Duff instituted educational measures with the intent to ‘‘ strike India 
in its brains.” This was not without result, even when unattended with 
direct effort to convert the students. The theory has obtained in India, 
perhaps more than elsewhere, that education itself undermines heathen, 
ism and thus prepares the way for something better. There is much 
doubt, therefore, whether the funds contributed to missionary societies 
should be used for this indirect line of approach. As a rule a majority of 
the students in all the colleges of foreign mission fields, except in India, 
are communicants in the churches. The number of educated young men 
in India is estimated by millions, and the missionary college has to com- 
pete with the government college. It has, till recently, been thought de- 
sirable to educate heathen under Christian influences, even when nothing 
more could be attained ; but the number of students who have gone out 
from some of these colleges to antagonize Christianity has been urged 
against the efficiency of this less positive form of extending the Gospel. 

Some of the missions in India have acquired so large a Christian com- 
munity—the Methodists in India, for instance-—that they cannot furnish 
educational facilities sufficient for their own Christian students, and are- 
therefore, confinin gtheir operations mainly to their own people. They are 
furnishing a large number of educated Christian young men, who enter 
into the avenues increasingly opening to educated persons as Indian 
civilization takes on more and more the complex European type. The 
proportion of Christians occupying places of trust relative to the per- 
centage of the population is one of the most remarkable revolu- 
tionary forces in the country, as well as a credit to the efficiency of the 
Christian schools. The most marked revolutionary feature is, perhaps, 
in the advancement of Christian women. The first Indian lady to 
graduate in arts was Miss Chundra Mukhi Bose, a Christian. The first 
Indian lady to graduate in medicine was Miss Mary Mitter, now Mrs. 
Nundy, a Christian. The first Indian lady to graduate in law was Miss 
Cornelia Sarabji, a Christian. The first Indian lady to travel round the 
world, in search for means to ameliorate the condition of Hindu women, 
was Pundita Ramabai, a Christian. The only ladies, as yet, whose 
writings have won approbation from European critics are Miss Toru Dutt 
and Miss 8. Sattiandhan, Christian ladies. Following this line to the 
provinces severally the same preeminence and priority of Christian 
women is found in the Northwest, in Oudh, and in Bengal. 
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It is not easy to follow the influences exerted by the Christian college. 
Some of the students of Dr. Duff's college are among the foremost min- 
isters of India to-day. One college in South India numbers over five hun- 
dred effective Christian workers as graduates from its ranks. These India 
Christians have, in numerous instances, even forced their way to im- 
portant places in Christian countries. Three hundred Christian students 
are recorded in Great Britain by government report, who have formed an 
‘‘ Indian Christian Association” in London. It is said that in fifty years 
not asingle graduate of the Tungchow College has gone from the insti- 


ii tution unconverted. It has been estimated that in seven of the govern- 
wh ment schools of Japan there is a larger number of Christians than was to 


be found in the leading Christian colleges of America a century ago. In 








14 a 1889 there were three thousand students in seven of the most prominent 


government colleges, of whom one in every fourteen were Christian men. 

A very remarkable movement for the extension of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and of the Student Volunteer Movement prevailing in 
these colleges in mission fields is worthy of attention. If it be true that 


| 
| 
| 
im not far from half a million students are found in the educational institu- 


tions in foreign mission lands, probably ten thousand of whom are pro- 
fessing Christians, it is of the highest importance to ask whether the 
latter can be brought into some scheme of national and international sup- 
port. Until very recently they have been segregated, lacking the support 
which they might derive from each other, the energetic force which might 
come from mutual acquaintance, and some general combination for ag- 
gressive work among the educated young men of the several countries. 
Since the organization of the first College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Asia, in 1884, at Jaffna College, Ceylon, the movement has ex- 
At tended through many countries. The Christian College of Rangoon, 
Hii) Burmah, and the colleges of India, of Oroomiah, Persia, of Syria, West 
; N Turkey, Africa, Bulgaria, Japan, and other countries, have already be- 
| come colleagues in the use of systematic methods of advancing Chris- 
\ fi tianity among the young men of heathendom who are being prepared 
' for leadership in their several countries by European training. The mo- 
1h}! mentum which shall come from such combined organization to advance 
personal Christian life among this great body of prospective leaders of 
thought in Asia and elsewhere, it is hoped, will make a ‘‘ new chapter of 
Church history.” Secretary Wishard, of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, spent four years in investigating the world’s college development, 
; with a view of laying foundations for what, in his little volume recounting 
his observations, he calls A New Program of Missions ; and Dr. Richard 8. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, confesses himself ‘‘ profoundly impressed ” by Mr. 
Wishard’s statement of facts and ‘‘ the bright and vast outlook into the fu- 
: ture ” suggested by them. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


Ir does not appear that Protestants alone feel the pressure on their mis- 
sionary treasuries. The Propaganda has experienced a falling off of about 
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$46,000 in their receipts, which is attributable, not only to the financial 
depression throughout the world, but also to the development of local ac- 
tivities in nearly every couutry of Europe. In other words, the specitic 
home mission development has been partially at the cost of the foreign 
budget. The income of the Propaganda for 18995 does not exceed that of 
1882, though it has now nearly twice as mavy foreign missionaries to 
support as it had fourteen years ago. This reads very like the statements 
one finds in Protestant mission reports, and suggests far more similarity 
between the causes that affect ecclesiastical finance in the one case and 
the other than we have been sometimes wont to acknowledge. We have 
somehow come to believe that the clerical pressure possible to the Roman 
hierarchy was equal to any emergency, quite apart from the general 
principles which govern the money market, and notwithstanding the fact 
of the lower average of income with the Roman Catholic than with the 
Protestant. 

It is not remarkable that the greatest financial income of the Propa- 
ganda should exhibit itself in France, because that is perhaps as thrifty as 
any Roman Catholic nation, and because it has identified the national 
colonial advance with Roman Catholic missions. France contributed 
more than one half ($827,365) of the aggregate income of $1,364,063. 
How it was with the expenditure on the lands whence the contributions 
came, other than the United States, need not now be stated ; but here, 
one half the receipts, aggregating $34,000, were spent within the country 
for needy missions. 

It is stated that in Africa there are twenty Roman Catholic agencies, 
laboring in thirty-four districts, against fifty-seven Protestant agencies in 
seventy-nine districts. Of the Roman agencies nine are French, and the 
missionaries make no secret of the fact that their object is to advance the 
interests of France as distinctly as those of the Church. In Uganda they 
have left no means, creditable or the reverse, unused to oust British in- 
fluence. The ‘‘armed brotherhood” of the Cardinal Lavigerie crusade 
is more and more plainly acknowledged to be an armed advance of the 
Roman Church with political intent. The Brothers of the Sahara have 
built a station like a fort, and in Uganda they have relied on civil 
and political intrigue. Protestants have discouraged armed defense 
wherever practical. Bishop Tucker found the natives who attended di- 
vine services bringing their firearms with them, but persuaded them to 
rely on moral force and to leave their weapons at home, though the un- 
settled state of the land rendered it possible that war might break out at 
any time. 

Dr. H. Martyn Clark, who has labored as a medical missionary in India, 
charges the Roman Catholic missionaries with further unworthy forms of 
advancing their cause, It is well known that they have at no time 
scrupled to teach the people to worship their same old idols under new 
names; but that they should have cherished the deliberate purpose of 
making perverts of Protestant missionary adherents, by bringing them 
into disgrace through persistent attempts to demoralize them, seems 
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scarcely conceivable. He charges that in July, 1890, the fathers of the 
Franciscan mission fell upon a community of some tive thousand Chris- 
tians which the Protestants had gathered in from the lowest classes of 
the people. From the worst part of this population, which Dr. Clark 
calls ‘‘ riffraff,” they hired agents to go into the villages around seeking 
proselytes, giving them higher wages than they could otherwise earn. 
Thus in a few days they induced hundreds of the people to become 
Roman Catholics, whom they had bribed with money, food, and presents. 
These poor people were fed, lodged, and even driven about in carriages. 

Dr. Clark, however, goes still farther, declaring that the priests have 
deliberately promoted habits of intemperance and have fostered immo- 
rality among the people, that they might be cast out of the Protestant 
Churches, after which they were received with open arms into the Roman 
Catholic community. One illustration of this was their demoralization of 
the people by the introduction among them of intoxicating liquors. 
The native community in the Punjab were a nation of water drinkers, 
but simultaneously with the appearance of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries there came a flood of strong drink, indulgence in which was 
favored by precept and example. Again, among the Kolis, one of the 
many aboriginal tribes of India, it was the custom never to drink ex- 
cept for the purpose of intoxication, and the Roman Catholic priests 
have introduced moral corruption among them by the encouragement of 
the use of intoxicants as a mere beverage. These are grave charges to 
make, but they are openly made, and only because of the moral degen- 
eration superinduced by this method of making perverts. 


PAUL THE TYPICAL FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


Dr. Benrenps, in his strenuous and sturdy book, The World for Christ, 
makes a study of the apostle to the Gentiles and finds in him the elements 
necessary for victorious world evangelization. Noting the training he 
received at Tarsus, his native city, his thorough grounding in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the positiveness of his teaching, his passionate con- 
viction and tumultuous energy, he says that it must not be overlooked 
‘that the foreign missionary among the apostles was the most carefully 
educated of them all. . . . He was the only collese graduate. There 
may be room for lay evangelists, with the scantiest of educational prepa- 
ration, in lands where Christianity has become naturalized—though cven 
here the necessity for a thoroughly equipped ministry is greater than ever; 
but the men who are to subdue the paganism of Asia and Africa cannot 
be recruited from the ranks of the undisciplined. . . . The foreign field 
needs and must have the best. It requires the clearest personal experi- 
ence, the most steady poise of mind, the most careful and thorough edu- 
cational discipline, the most genuine and cosmopolitan sympathy, and the 
finest theological equipment which can be found in the Church, It is 
the greatest task committed.to her hands.” 
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FOREIGN CUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

EB. G. Steude. His position as one of the editors of Beweis des Glaubens, 
the German theological magazine expressly devoted to the defense of the 
faith, is sufficient proof of his orthodoxy. On the other hand, he isa good 
example of the degree of variation from ordinarily accepted views per- 
mitted to the orthodox in Germany. We take as an illustration his opin- 
ion with reference to the historical trustworthiness of the biblical record 
of creation. He asserts that the two ricords of the creation found in the 
first and second chapters of Genesis respectively are not only based upon 
sources independent of cach other, but that also they differ in their con- 
tents to such an extent that all the arts of the harmonists are unavailing 
in their reconciliation. Furthermore, Psalm cviii, Job xxxviii, and Jesus 
either contradict or disregard the account in Genesis, Then, too, almost 
no educated Christian to-day holds the view of the relation of the heav- 
enly bodies to each other which molded the utterances in Genesis, The 
Copernican theory completely contradicts Genesis. He even goes so far 
as to take up one by one the theories by which it is proposed to ‘ recon- 
cile” the record in Genesis with the results of scientific research in the 
domain of nature, and to declare them cach in turn to be impossible of 
acceptance, The assured facts of natural science cannot be brought into 
harmony with the scriptural account of creation, nor, vice versd, can this 
be harmonized with them. Besides, Steude claims, this insistence upon the 
scientific character of the scriptural records robs us of their true signifi- 
cance, which is the religious. The biblical record of creation is designed 
to make clear that whatever God wills and commands at once takes place, 
or, in other words, his omnipotence; that God is a God of order, and, by 
the representation of God as doing his work slowly and gradually, that he 
prepares the mind of man to understand his humiliation of himself in the 
interest of humanity. Then, if we do not insist on the scientific character 
of the Genesis record, says Steude, we may insist with effect upon those 
facts in the record so true to the results of science as to be an evidence that 
that record was not conceived by one totally unaided by the divine Spirit 
and may so claim it as an utterance of the Spirit of revelation. But the 
chief advantage in yielding the historical-scientific exactness of the Genesis 
record lies, according to Steude, in the fact that thereby we are in a bet- 
ter position to win scientific men to belief in the essentials of the Christian 
religion, 


Theodor Kolde. By his Luther Biography and other writings relative 
to the Reformation he has been lifted to the front rank among the leaders 
of thought in Europe and America. But while great historical themes 
have chiefly occupied his mind he is by no means indifferent to existing 
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conditions, which he studies with philosophic breadth and insight. For 
many years he has watched with keen eye certain movements within 
Roman Catholicism, which, while they are known in a general way by 
Protestants, have not been considered as carefully as they ought in refer- 
ence to their bearing upon the religious and political life of Romanists as 
individuals, We refer especially to the brotherhoods of Romanism, which 
are so numerous that Kolde declares that for almost every saint there is a 
brotherhood, and that there is scarcely a church which has not at least one 
brotherhood. Among these he names the congregations of Mary as the 
most numerous; and so skillful are the priests in the management of this 
organization that for almost every occupation there is a special congrega- 
tion; for instance, there is a congregation of dairymen, one of hotel keepers, 
one of servants, etc. Membership in these organizations is made easy by 
the reduction of the fees to such a point that even the poorest can enjoy 
the blessings of them, while the benefits, consisting mostly in indulgence 
munificently bestowed by Pius IX, are regarded as so valuable that mem- 
bership is highly prized. Instead of heavy money payments, as formerly, 
the conditions of membership are pious works, such as devotional exer- 
cises and subjection to the priesthood and papacy. Members may be re- 
ceived at a very early age, and should they fall away from the faith their 
former connection with the brotherhood becomes a means of their recovery. 
The members are naturally most intimately connected with that priest to 
whom is committed the guidance of the brotherhood. To him they go to 
confession, and thereby he can regulate their lives. But at the same time, 
since each organization elects its own presiding officer from among the 
laity, laymen are given an attractive place in the management of the 
Church from whose more sacred offices they are excluded. By the multi- 
plication of the offices the number of those thus held both to the brother- 
hood and the Church is greatly increased. The result is that by these 
brotherhoods the recent progress of Ultramontanism is to be largely ex- 
plained, and that the loyalty and obedience to the Church which the sys- 
tem engenders can be employed by skillful hands almost without detection. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


“Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte” (Handbook of Latest 
Church History). By Friedrich Nippold. Hamburg, Lucas Griife & 
Sillem, 1896, The reader of the German language has in this work a 
compendium of Church history during the nineteenth century comparable 
in value to McCarthy's History of Our Own Times. Of course, we do not 
mean by this to give the work our unqualified indorsement. It is written 
with as much objectivity as is possible to a strong partisan, but the reader 
cannot fail to discover a strong leaning toward the views of the ‘ Protes- 
tant Association: while, in the last sections of the work, its author 
openly makes use of his opportunity to bolster up that waning organiza- 
tion’s failing cause. Nippold has been too active in the strife he por- 
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trays to write with unbiased mind, Still, the work is the only one of 
its kind, and its value to the student of Church life during our century is 
immense. The first book reviews the history of the Church from the 
Reformation to the period of rationalism, the second the age of Frederick 
the Great, and the third certain revolutions and reactions—all of which 
are treated in an introductory volume. The next two volumes portray 
respectively the history of Protestant theology and the history of Roman 
Catholicism during the century. The last volume discusses questions of 
the times as related to the several confessions, and questions as to future 
policy, and can hardly be termed history. One of the great defects of 
the work is that it almost wholly ignores England and America. How- 
ever, we must confess that there is little in English and American Church 
life which has affected Christendom as a whole outside of those countries, 
since they have been borrowers rather than lenders. Nevertheless, Eng- 
land and America would have influenced the Church life of the Continent 
if Germany had been less impervious to new ideas; but her own thinkers 
have kept her so busy that she has had no time in this century to look 
across the Channel—to say nothing of the Atlantic. Outof the vast mass 
of material we can choose for special mention the discussion on the results 
for the believing congregation of scientific research in the life of Christ. 
The conclusion reached is that all this research has led to the study of the 
religion of Jesus himself, independent of every later addition and modi- 
fication, whether by apostolic or post-apostolic influence. That this gain 
may be utilized Nippold insists that those points in which there is prac- 
tical agreement shall be kept separate from those not yet settled. 





“ Das System Albrecht Ritschl’s Dargestellt, nicht kritisirt” (Albrecht 
Ritschl’s Theological System Set Forth, not Criticised.) By Gottfried 
Mielke. Bonn, Adolph Marcus. Of the multitudinous and multifa- 
rious works which have been produced asa result of the study of the 
Ritschlian theology this is in reality unique. It is really a brief exhibition 
of the somewhat scattered elements of Ritschl’s theology in systematic 
form. The work is so much the more accepted because it is fair in tone 
and tends to clarify the involved and intricate discussions which have 
puzzled so many readers of Ritschl. Having set forth the doctrine in 
question, the author appends no comments, either commendatory or con- 
demnatory, but leaves each reader to judge for himself. It is to be hoped 
that those of Ritschl’s opponents in this country who have received their 
information concerning him from his enemies will, if they can read Ger- 
man, read this little book. They may then still condemn his views, but 
they will no longer do so without having given him a hearing. Besides, 
while we do not believe that any considerable number of such readers 
would accept his system as a whole, yet we believe many would learn 
from him some things which need attention in the theological world 
to-day. The first part of Mielke’s book delineates the general view-points 
of the Ritschlian theology, such as the adequacy of revelation, his rejec- 
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tion of natural theology, and his attempt to define the limits of metaphysics 
intheology. It then portrays his doctrine of the kingdom of God, in which 
is discussed, not only the nature of the kingdom as such, but also the 
limits of our knowledge of God, and the abiding significance of Jesus for 
believers. This is followed by the doctrine of redemption through Christ, 
including the discussion of sin, evil, faith, assurance, eternal life, and the 
Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the Christian life is then taken up. It is 
all comprehended in the idea of Christian perfection, whose elements are 
belief in the divine providence, humility, patience, prayer, and the virtues 
as exercised in the social life. The final discussions pertain to tokens of 
the Church and its nature. He who reads these sixty pages will not 
wonder at the attention, both favorable and unfavorable, which Ritschl 
has excited. But we doubt whether anyone can read the book without 
wishing for a fuller knowledge of a system which, with all its peculiari- 
ties holds so much of good. 


“Die Lebensfrage der systematischen Theologie die Lebensfrage des 
christlichen Glaubens” (The Vital Question of Systematic Theology the 
Vital Question of the Christian Faith. By Theodor Hiring. Tiibingen, 
J. J. Heckenhauer, 1895. The fundamental problem of every science is that 
concerning its right to be. In systematic theology this fundamental 
question is raised to a vital one, since it is one of existence or nonex- 
istence. From the standpoint of science the claim of Christian theology 
to absolute truth is absurd, for science only seeks, but does not possess, 
the truth. There can be Christian theology only on condition that this 
claim of absoluteness can be established, and, on the other hand, Chris- 
tianity demands a theology which can render this service. The two con- 
cepts, evolution and relativity, rule the thought of the present page. Both 
forbid the idea of absoluteness, even in the Christian religion, though 
both may admit that the highest religion and the highest morality known 
are those of Christianity. Hence the theologian must feel the force of the 
relativistic view, while at the same time he holds fast to the absolute- 
ness of Christianity. To yield this point is to yield Christianity itself. 
The real grounds upon which we can continue to hold fast this high claim 
of Christianity are those of experience, which lends to the individual the 
assurance of salvation. Yet thisexperience is not merely the subjective, 
but rather in the recognition of the ground of experience. If one has 
really a Christian experience he finds himself a part of a great company, 
each of whom, like himself, discovers himself in possession of a good 
which consists of a communion with God that lifts him above the cares 
of this world, releases him from the pangs of a guilty conscience, and 
gives him the blessings of eternal life. Those who have this experience 
cannot conceive of a qualitative higher relation to God than that which 
they enjoy when they call him Father through Christ. They know that 
the divine influence on them is inseparable from the influence of Christ 
upon them. They cannot think him away and yet have the same God as 
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before, who alone is good in that he forgives sin. It is rightly said that 
the hunger for love pervades our agitated, restless age. This hunger can 
only be satisfied by the love of one whose love can be felt to be the love 
of God, strong enough to win and satisfy all. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Kaftan on Christianity and Philosophy. The second apologetic address 
delivered in Berlin under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance was by 
Julius Kaftan, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Berlin University. 
He begins by quoting Justin Martyr as saying, in substance, that Chris- 
tianity is itself the only true and really satisfying philosophy. From the 
standpoint of philosophy as an inquiry into the final questions of human 
knowledge this might not be clear. But Justin had in mind the philoso- 
phy of his time, which dealt rather with questions of practical life. He 
then takes up the two principal conceptions of philosophy which have 
controlled the thought of the world: first, Aristotle’s, which makes it the 
science of the final causes or the first cause of all things, the central science, 
the queen in the realm of theoretical investigation; and second, Kant’s, 
according to which philosophy is the doctrine of the highest good, a con- 
ception which makes it more internal than external, and rather a matter of 
practical life than of knowledge. But these two conceptions of philoso- 
phy are by no means mutually exclusive. In answer to the question how 
we can put ourselves in possession of God, the highest good, Plato said 
that it is by means of thought and knowledge. Long enough has the 
controversy between Christianity and philosophy consisted mainly in the 
emphasis by the former of the historical and positive and by the latter of 
the universal philosophical thoughts and conceptions. But to-day it is 
not possible to maintain the union of philosophy and Christianity which 
began with Justin and continued for so many centuries. This is the result 
of two historical phenomena, the Reformation and modern science. The 
Reformation is a protest against the doctrine that thinking and knowing is 
that by which we draw nigh to God and become united with him. But the 
doctrine has exercised a profound influence upon the development of 
Christianity and its dogmas. For that which is most Godlike in us and 
by which we come to God must without question claim the first place. If 
this is thought and cognition, then everything else, even the ethical, must 
retire into relative insignificance. But the rule of this principle and this 
ideal of life has been destroyed for the evangelical portion of Christianity 
by the Reformation, which has given the first place to simple ethical obe- 
dience. The difference is most distinct in the conception of God which 
each principle carries with it. When the theoretical is regarded as supe- 
rior God appears as the infinite substance and at the same time as the 
thought of himselr. When the practical-ethical is held superior God is 
regarded as the highest energy of personal will, in whom the infinite rea- 
son is subordinate to the will with its purpose. This latter is the doctrine 
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of the Reformation, which, however, being in advance of developments in 
all other departments, had to wait for its recognition until these made fur- 
ther progress. Modern science is thus the second historical phenomenon 
which makes the old union between Christianity and philosophy a present 
impossibility. The history of the positive sciences is the history of their 
emancipation from philosophy—from the philosophy which led up through 
investigation and knowledge to a knowledge of God. It can therefore 
be as truly designated the emancipation from theology. This change has 
brought with it some serious difficulties. But they are only temporary. 
We must learn that modern science does not lead us to God. This ought 
not to produce any alarm when we recall that the God whom we learned 
to know through nature is not the spiritual, personal God of the Chris- 
tian faith, but a god of nature, a mere god of appearance. Two oppos- 
ing tendencies of modern philosophy have grown out of the error of 
supposing that the resultsof natural science can be made directly trib- 
utary to a correct understanding of the world, The first is material- 
ism, the second the doctrine of Fechner of the soul-life in all things. 
The most dangerous fact in connection with materialism is that as it is 
based on a false prejudice it cannot be answered, but only overcome as 
the prejudice is overcome. Fecliner’s doctrine is entirely incompatible 
with the Christian thought of creation, which places God superior to the 
world, The substance of spirit is not logical but ethical being. ‘‘ Even 
if I were not a theologian and Christian I should be compelled to judge as 
I do.” Materialism and naturalism are contradicted by means of the 
criticism of thought, traced to their psychological sources and declared to 
be mere prejudices. The attempt to reduce everything to spiritual proc- 
esses goes to pieces on consideration of the fact that spirit and nature are 
entirely distinct. There is but one way left, that is, to find in that idea 
of the highest good which is ethically conditioned the real and final key 
to the understanding of the world. This leads us to the threshold of 
Christianity. It also affords us a new form in which science and Chris- 
tianity can unite, namely, the ethical ends which both serve. But faith 
and philosophy are still, and will ever remain, separate and distinct. Phi- 
losophy is ever ready to change its tenets for good reasons, This very 
freedom, this ever-open ear, is its fame and glory; but it is also its weak- 
ness that it is to some extent hypothetical, never losing its character of 
a purely human opinion and never leading to true inner assurance and cer- 
tainty. With faith it is the reverse. It grows in power by means of its 
lack of inner freedom; it becomes assured by means of obedience and free 
subjection to the divine revelation. For we cannot do without the reve- 
lation as we have it in Jesus Christ. In the confession that there is no 
other name under heaven whereby we may be saved but that of Jesus Christ, 
we confess that he is the way, the truth, and the life. The result is that 
Christianity is the true philosophy, because it assures of eternal life and 
grounds our certainty on divine revelation given in Jesus Christ. Philos- 
ophy may change; Christianity, because founded in God, is changeless as 
eternity, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January the first article is by Professor 
D. W. Simon, who endeavors to reconcile evolution with the fall of man, 
showing, as did Dr. A. J. Baker in our own Review in November, 1894, 
that the Scripture doctrine has a scientific basis. Under the caption 
‘An Eighteenth Century Club,” Professor R. T. Stevenson, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, writes of the Holy Club at Oxford, and what came 
of it for England and the world, His picture is not overdrawn, For 
background he fills in a strong and faithful description of England as it 
was when out from Oxford came Methodism, which Canon Taylor de- 
clares to be ‘‘the starting point of modern religious history ;” just as 
Lecky says that the warming of Wesley’s heart in the humble meeting in 
Aldersgate Street ‘‘ forms an epoch in English history.” We are glad to 
see this admirable article in the Bibliotheca Sacra. ‘The biblical article of 
the number is on ‘‘ The Predictive Element in Old Testament Prophecy.” 
The theological articles are ‘‘ The New Theology,” by Jacob A. Biddle, 
rector of St. Mary’s parish, South Manchester, Conn., and ‘‘ The Recon- 
struction of Theology,” by Dr. David N. Beach. The ninth paper, by 
Dr. N. W. Hillis, successor of David Swing in Central Church, Chicago, 
has for its text Professor R. T. Ely’s book on The Social Law of Service, 
which is a study of the second great commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Strength is a debtor to weakness; wealth 
has an obligation to poverty ; wisdom is a trust in the interests of igno- 
rance. The science of political economy is being entirely rewritten by 
our best economists in the light of the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Students 
of the problems of the market place are becoming preachers of righteous- 
ness, emphasizing increasingly the debt of strength to weakness, and the 
law of social sympathy and social liability.” Dr. Hillis’s article mostly 
traces and illustrates the working out of progress by the law of vicarious 
suffering. ‘ Why is it that Curtis says there are three American orations 
that will live in history—Patrick Henry’s, at Williamsburg, Abraham 
Lincoln’s, at Gettysburg, and Wendell Phillips’s, at Faneuil Hall? A thou- 
sand martyrs to liberty lent eloquence to Henry’s lips ; the hills of Gettys- 
burg, all billowy with our noble dead, exhaled the memories that anointed 
Lincoln’s lips; while Lovejoy’s heart, newly martyred to Alton, poured 
over Wendell Phillips’s nature the full tides of speech divine. Vicarious 
suffering explains each of these immortal scenes and utterances.” The 
article closes by saying that if Christ's law of social service could be im- 
mediately incarnated in all our social and industrial institutions there 
would be ‘‘ no more trusts, no more grinding monopolies, no more strikes 
and lockouts, no more bitter hunger, but each bearing another’s burdens, 
and wisdom and wealth serving poverty in the noble effort to fulfill the 
law of Christ.” Dr. Hillis puts one side of the case, the side which 
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greed and sclfishness have left out of sight. Sympathy and assistance for 
the disabled and the helpless there must be ; fairness toward all men, 
low or high, there must be ; but the law will ever remain that the prizes 
and emoluments of life, great or small, are not gratuities to be distributed 
but wages to be earned ; they must be gained by hard labor, austere self- 
denial and struggle, taxing every power of body and mind to the utter- 
most. No rosewater schemes can change that stern, just, and beneficent 
law ; and if they could they would make a mush of human character and 
a maudlin mess of human society. As for unnecessary hardships inflicted 
by ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man,” and the harsh cruelty of unscrupulous 
power, let these be severely punished, and utterly abolished in the name 
of all men’s great brother, Jesus Christ. 


In the New World for December, George Batchelor writes forcibly of 
‘The Infection of Pessimism.” Speaking of struggle and competition as 
the universal condition of progress, he says: ‘‘ Dreamers tell us of a 
world where competition will give place to cooperation,” and ‘‘ painful 
effort and suffering will cease.” ‘‘ This is not the dream of an optimist, 
but the subtle delusion of a pessimist who is kicking against the pricks 
of reality. When one tries to abolish this vast terrestrial experiment of 
producing all good things by competition and emulation he is simply 
fighting against the nature of things.” It is folly to talk of doing away 
with the manly antagonisms and contests of the struggle in which we in 
common with all creatures live, and by which our powers are developed. 
The discontent of millions is stirred and needless bitterness brought into 
the struggle hy what are nothing else than complaints against the nature 
of things. Relief will come, not through attempts to abolish competition 
and unchangeable laws of survival, but by bringing the rank and file of 
the great army of industry to temperance, economy, thrift, and by train- 
ing them to have skillful hands, swift feet, active brains, the wisdom to 
plan and the ability to execute. The prizes of life must be won by in- 
tense struggle; they cannot be distributed. Achievement, attainment, 
acquirement come by striving and toiling and suffering. Professor Francis 
Brown in an article on ‘‘ Religious Movements in England” quotes from 
the British Weekly the following comments on Dr. J. H. Rigg’s view of 
the so-called Oxford movement: ‘‘We cannot understand how a man 
like Dr. Rigg can treat this whole movement so lightly and contemptu- 
ously. It has taken captive for religion some of the strongest and most 
serious minds of our time. Its influence in the country has been enor- 
mous; in many circles it has been the one dominating Christian force. 
Nor do we see any signs of its waning. . . . On the whole it is perhaps 
more vital at present than any other system.” Professor Brown is sure 
that whatever may be the future of that powerful religious movement, 
the Salvation Army, it has influenced religion, especially in England, to a 
vital degree, and that something like its self-abnegation and its un- 
flinching hand-to-hand werk will abide in the Christian life which has 
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felt the contagion of its devotedness. An article on ‘‘ Heretics ” speaks 
of ‘the preaching of a gospel of divine love by Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys to an England in which Paley regarded Christianity as utilitarianism 
stimulated by the hope of heaven and the fear of hell.” An English col- 
lege professor writes that only by observing the effect of physical envi- 
ronment can we account for the inveterate lasciviousness of the Poly- 
nesian, the ghastly cannibalism of the denizens of African forests, the 
callousness of the Chinaman, the subtlety of the Greek, the bounce of the 
American, the insolence of the Englishman. Shakespeare is called ‘‘a 
poet without a philosophy or a religion.” A book notice takes exception 
to Professor George P. Fisher’s characterization of Channing's Arian 
Christology as ‘‘one of the crudest notions which the history of specula- 
tion on this sublect has ever presented;” and also to his description of 
Carlyle’s style as a ‘‘ powerful jargon.” A review of Dr. R. E. Thompson's 
History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States finds in it some- 
thing of the obstinacy hinted at in the prayer of an old Presbyterian elder: 
‘* Grant that I may be always right, for thou knowest I am hard to turn;” 
but also recognizes a downright sincerity like that of the Welsh parson 
who, after listening in the synod to much liberal interpretation of good 
old texts, sprang to his feet and cried out, ‘‘ He that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned, and I axes no pardon.” 
The manly candor of Dr. C. C. Tiffany is noticed in his recording con- 
cerning the Episcopalians that, during colonial times in Virginia, ‘‘ the 
low state of morals, both of the clergy and of the laity, had caused a 
reaction in the community against them;” and that in Maryland ‘the 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters looked with contempt upon an estab- 
lishment so profligate in some of its members that even the laity sought 
to purify it, and yet so weak in its discipline that neither clergy nor laity 
could purge it of offenders;” and also that, at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ while other bodies were divided, Episcopal clergymen at the 
North were of one heart and mind,” being all Tories. 


Tue Methodist Review of the Church, South, for November—December has, 
1. ‘* New England in the South—George Denison Prentice,” by Professor G. 
F. Mellen, Ph.D. ; 2. ‘‘ George Denison Prentice,” by J. L. Kirby; 3. ‘‘ The 
Educated Woman of To-day,” by Bishop 0. P. Fitzgerald; 4. ‘‘The 
Forces of Civilization, Whence are They?” by Professor J. R. Allen, 
D.D.; 5. ‘Divine Providence,” by James Mudge, D.D.; 6. ‘‘The Spe- 
cial Obligation of American Christians to Missions,” by Rev. J. A. Ander- 
son; 7. ‘* Vergil’s Preeminence Among the Christian Fathers and in the 
Medieval Church,” by Professor E. W. Bowen, Ph.D.; 8. ‘‘ Cyrus Ham- 
lin,” by Edward Barrass, D.D.; 9. ‘‘Our Senscs—How We Use Them, 
and What They Tell Us,” by J. J. Tigert, LL.D. 


In the North American Review for December ex-Senator J. F. Wilson 
writes in attractive reminiscence “Some Memories of Lincoln;” the 
10—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIII. 
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Hon, J. H. Eckels discusses the ‘‘ Duty of the Coming Administration ;” 
and Mrs. J. D. Townsend shows the pressing need, in the interests of the 
social life, of a ‘‘ Curfew for City Children.” The Missionary Review for 
December has ‘‘The Permanent Basis of Missions,” by A. T. Pierson, 
D.D.; ‘* The Jewish Question—Notes of a Recent Mission Tour,” by the 
Rev. David Baron; ‘‘ Hannah Marshman, First Woman Missionary, 1767- 
1847,” by Dr. George Smith; *‘ Christian Education in China,” by the 
Rey. G. 8. Miner; and much important miscellaneous matter. A perti- 
nent article in the December number of the Homiletic Review is ‘‘ The 
Date of Christ’s Birth,” by Cunningham Geikie, D.D. His helplessness 
in the face of the oft-asked question is in his opening sentence, ‘‘ Anyone 
anxious to amuse himself by playing intellectual blindman’s buff on the 
largest scale could not do better than try to prove to the satisfaction of 
all concerned the exact date of the birth of Christ.” But his justification 
of the present practice is in his closing statement: ‘‘ The Christians, from 
‘Thrace to Cadiz,’ used the Roman calendar; and, as Nisan, the first 
Hebrew month, corresponded to our April, the ninth month was Decem- 
ber, and the 25th of that month seemed pointed out as the right day.” 
——Among its noticeable articles the Nineteenth Century for December 
has, ‘‘ The Olney Doctrine and America’s New Foreign Policy,” by Sidney 
Low; ‘* Total Abstinence,” by the Rev. Harry Jones; ‘‘The World Be- 
neath the Ocean,” by A. P. Crouch; ‘Machiavelli and the English Ref- 
ormation,” by W. A. Phillips; ‘‘ The Commercial War Between Germany 
and England,” by B. H. Thwaite; ‘‘ A Seventeenth Century Chesterfield,” 
by the Hon. Sidney Peel; ‘‘ A Shinto Funeral,” by Mrs. Sannomiya; and 
‘‘The Financial Grievance of Ireland,” by J. J. Clancy, M. P——The Ya/e 
Review for November opens with ‘‘ Gold, and the Prices of the Products 
of the Farm,” by L. G. Powers. ‘‘ Varying harvests,” he declares, 
‘changing the supply of agricultural staples, change their prices, or, 
what is the same thing, the purchasing power of gold with reference to 
those staples.” Other papers are: ‘‘ Recent Economic and Social Legis- 
lation in the United States,” by F. J. Stimson; ‘‘The Shifting of Taxes,” 
by T. N. Carver; ‘ Recent Legislation in England,” by Edward Porritt; 
and ‘‘ Half a Century of Improved Housing Effort by the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor,” by W. H. Tolman. 
The December number of the Catholic World las as its illustrated ar- 
ticle, ‘‘In the Chime Tower,” by Mary Boyle O'Reilly; ‘‘ The Schaffler- 
tanz and Metzgersprung in Munich,” by Alguien; ‘‘ Where Southern 
Lilies are Trained,” by Eliza Allen Starr; and ‘‘ Holy Brittany,” a poem, 
by J. J. O'Shea. Christian Literature for December has, among its no- 
ticeable reprints, Professor A. H. Sayce’s article on ‘‘ The Biblical Critics 
on the Warpath.” It was first published in the London Contemporary for 
November, and is a personal defense against their recent strictures, ‘*‘ The 
forefront of my offending,” he says, ‘‘seems to be that I have spoken of 
‘the critics’ asa body, without pointing out that whereas Professor X. is 
disposed to admit that the Israelites were in Egypt, Professor Y. refuses 
to make any such admissign at all.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 457. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.75, 

Most of what this book contains was delivered as one of the courses of 
Yale Lectures on Preaching on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, The 
eight chapters are entitled, ‘‘ An Age of Doubt,” ‘‘The Gospel of a Per- 
son,” ** The Unveiling of the Father,” ‘‘The Human Life of God,” ‘‘ The 
Source of Authority,” ‘‘ Liberty,” ‘‘ Sovereignty,” and ‘‘ Service.” The 
Appendix, containing much material of value, occupies 138 pages. The 
author’s purpose is defined in his ‘‘ Foreword:;” ‘‘ The deep question, the 
important question, the question of widest interest, is what to preach to 
men and women of to-day, to cheer them, to uplift them, to lead them 
back to faith, and through faith to a brave, full, noble life. This is the 
question for which I have tried, at least, to point the way to an answer. 
What is the word of spiritual life and power for the present agef Evi- 
dently it must be a real gospel, a word of gladness and a word of God. 
It will not do to teach for doctrines the commandments of men, Tra 
dition is powerless, Dry systems of dogma cannot quicken the soul. The 
preacher’s message must come to him from a heavenly source, and take 
hold upon him with the charm of a divine novelty. It must be so fresh, 
so vivid, so original to his own heart that he cannot help wanting to tell 
it to the world, This wonderful sense of newness in the Gospel is what 
makes men long to preach it and the world glad to hear it. But it is no 
less plain that the message in a certain sense must also be old, It cannot 
be out of touch with the past. It must be in line with the upward move. 
ment of humanity through the ages. It must be in reverent harmony with 
the faith, and hope, and love which have already cheered and purified and 
blessed the best of human lives. An altogether new religion can hardly 
be an altogether true religion. Now, the solution of this apparent diffi- 
culty—the reconciling of the old and the new—lies in a personal view of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The effort to get such a view for every age 
and for every man results in a thrilling and joyful sense of new discovery 
of an old and changeless truth. One way in which this feeling of newness 
comes is through the necessity of clearing away the human accretions 
which have gathered about the Gospel. Christianity always has been, and 
probably always will be, subject to obscuration and misunderstanding. It 
has heen presented as a complete system of doctrine. In reality, it isa 
spiritual life. The arguments used to defend it have often become hin- 
drances to its acceptance. The formulas framed to express it have often 
hidden Him who is its true and only center. Christ is Christianity. To 
find God in him, to trust and love God in him, is to be a Christian. To 
preach him, in the language of to-day, to the men of to-day, for the 
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needs of to-day, is to preach a gospel as new and as old as life itself. This 
is the thing in which Christianity differs from all other religions, It has 
a Person at the heart of it: a Person who is as real as we ure; a Person 
who carries in himself the evidence of a spiritual world; a Person who 
has proved in myriads of souls his power to save men, not only from the 
evil of sin, but also from the gloom of doubt. ... To see him is to be 
sure of God and immortality. Such a person could not have lived if the 
universe were a mere product of matter and force. It would be easier to 
think that the floating clouds of sunset could beget out of their vaporous 
bosoms a solid and eternal mountain peak than that the vain and vague 
dreams of spiritual life rising from a humanity born only of the dust, and 
fated to crumble altogether into dust again, could have produced such a 
firm and glorious reality as the character and life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
By quotations from many recent writers the author seeks, ‘‘ First, to 
make it clear by the sorrowful and confused confessions of modern doubt 
how much the age needs a gospel; and, second, to show how many men 
of all classes are moving in the same direction—toward a renewal of 
faith.” We recommend, without hesitation, to all ministers the purchase 
of Henry Van Dyke's Gospel for an Age of Doubt and John Watson's 
Cure of Souls, Put them alongside of Nathaniel J. Burton's Yale Lect- 
ures on Preaching, and you have a trio of stimulating, strengthening, and 
suggestive books, 

The World for Christ. By A.J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 12mo, pp. 167. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 

These six chapters are the lectures on missions delivered in 1896 at 
Syracuse University on the Graves Foundation. A unique composite in- 
terest attaches to them as having been delivered by an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister (whose personal religious and ministerial history is also 
composite) upon a foundation established by an honored member of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in a Methodist university. The author treats 
the subject under six heads: ‘‘The Authority to be Recognized,” ‘‘ The 
Field to be Won,” ‘The Result to be Achieved,” ‘‘The Resistance to be 
Overcome,” ‘‘ The Leaders to be Appointed,” and ‘‘The Agencies to be 
Employed.” He treats his theme ‘‘in the most general way, from the 
standpoint of a pastor who would create and foster an intelligent and 
generous sympathy among his people in the cause of Christian missions.” 
These lectures were prepared on two months’ notice, and are characterized 
by the author’s rugged mental vigor and hearty sincerity. We cannot 
help wishing we now had before us what the sturdy mind and warm 
heart of Dr. Behrends would make of these lectures, with a year for 
their preparation. His introduction of himself to his audience is of suit- 
able interest for quotation here: ‘‘I was never a Methodist. I was born 
and trained in the Dutch Reformed communion, and was early inocu- 
lated with the Calvinistic theology. But when eighteen years of age, 
while teaching in one of the rude schoolhouses of southern Ohio, I came 
under the influence of a Methodist circuit rider, who preached for a 
fortnight where I taught by day. As I listened to his pointed and fer- 
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vent appeals the religious impressions and convictions of many years 
came to a head, and one afternoon, as I tramped along the highway, I 
gave my heart to Christ because he had given his life for me. My the- 
ology had little to do with my conversion. In fact, I consciously ignored 
it. And it is more than probable that this early association has had 
much to do with the gradual, but steady, slackening of dogmatic bonds, 
until I have abandoned the profession of marching under the Calvinist 
banner. . .. So you will understand why I always feel at home in a 
Methodist crowd; and I enjoy their amens, provided they are put in the 
right place. The years seem to roll back, and I am once more in the 
primeval forest, the woods which were ‘God’s first temples.’ I see the 
old sawmill and the limpid brook, over which a log served as a bridge, 
unless it was frozen in winter. I see the rude benches and ruder 
desk, with the stove in the center of the room. I see the primitive lamps 
under whose dim religious light the preacher addressed his audience, and 
the mourners’ bench, at which many of them kneeled. And though the 
peace of God came to me during the silence of an evening walk I am afraid 
that I shouted more than once when that night I, the schoolmaster, told 
my story of deliverance. I have forgotten the name and face of the 
preacher, but the place has been indelibly photographed upon my mind 
and heart. It all happened thirty-eight years ago, and I have never 
visited the spot. Ido not care to do it now, for I am sure the familiar 
landmarks are gone, and I should feel like one 
* Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 


Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead!’”’ 


We transcribe here the lecturer’s personal reminiscence, chiefly because in 
so doing we embalm with tender respect upon a page of this Review the sa- 
cred memory of an itinerant, only one of thousands like him, name unknown 
but deeds immortally famous, who in rude places preached the everlasting 
Gospel with prevailing power, laborious harvesters of much rich grain for 
heaven’s eternal garners. If the man of God who conducted a revival in 
that Ohio schoolhouse nearly forty years ago had no other fruit of his 
fortnight’s exhorting and praying but A. J. F. Behrends, the promise was 
to him fulfilled that he should not labor in vain. A fruitful fortnight 
indeed it was. 

Outlines of Social Theology. By WILLIAM DE WiTT Hypk, D.D., President of Bowdoin 
College. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
The author’s purpose is indicated in the Preface : ‘‘ Idealism and the- 

ology, originally joined together in ‘the Gospel according to St. John,’ 

were put asunder through the estrangement of the Greek and Latin 

Churches, The Greek Church put a metaphysic in the place of religion, 

and paid the penalty in spiritual sterility. The Latin Church put author- 

ity in the place of reason, and paid the penalty in intellectual barrenness. 

Protestantism has inherited the Greek formulas without the philosophy 

which gave them meaning, and the Latin distrust of reason without the 
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authority which makes dogmatism effective. The remedy lies in a reunion 
of vital religion with rational theology. The time has not come for writ- 
ing this new theology. The returns from psychology and sociology, on 
which it will depend, are not yet in. A man, however, may blaze a path, 
even though he lacks the materials and the capacity to buildaroad. This 
little book aims to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines 
of theology will stand to each other when the time shall come again for 
seeing Christian truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the em- 
bodiment of love. I have called it Social Theology, because the Christian- 
ity of Christ and his disciples was preeminently a social movement, and 
because we are looking at everything to-day from the social rather than 
the individualistic point of view. In ethics, in economics, in sociology, 
in politics, we no longer treat man as capable of isolation. Unus homo, 
nullus homo. Man is what he is by virtue of his relations to what he is 
not. In these special sciences we try to solve the problem of the individ- 
ual by putting him into right relations with the forces and persons about 
him. Christ came to place man in right relations with God, with nature, 
and with his fellow-men. The modern man translates the Greek ywy7 by 
life rather than soul. The preservation and enrichment of life, not the 
mere insuring and saving of the soul, is the function of religion which 
appeals to men to-day. And at this period of transition the adjective 
‘social’ serves to call attention to the shifting of emphasis from the ab- 
stract and formal relation of the isolated individual to an external Ruler, 
over to man’s concrete and essential relations to the divine life manifested 
in nature, history, and human society.” Dr. Hyde’s book is divided into 
three parts. Part I is theological, and considers ‘‘The World and the 
Self—The Father;” ‘‘The Real and the Ideal—The Son;” and ‘ The 
Natural and the Spiritual—The Holy Spirit.” Part II is anthropological, 
and deals with ‘‘ Sin and Law—Judgment; ” ‘‘ Repentance and Faith— 
Salvation;” and ‘‘ Regeneration and Growth—Life.” Part III is socio- 
logical, and discusses ‘‘ Possession and Confession—The Church; ” ‘‘ En- 
joyment and Service—The Redemption of the World;” and ‘ Abstrac- 
tion and Aggregation—The Organization of the Kingdom.” One of the 
deepening and widening joys of the Christian thinker to-day is in seeing 
how, from all directions and in the consideration of all subjects and prob- 
lems, there arise more clearly and undeniably both warrant and need for 
calling Christ our Master, and, as Browning says, ‘‘ the illimitable God: ” 








The very God! Think Abfb; dost thou think ? 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, *‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee.” 


The Gospel and teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ, our adorable Lord and 
Saviour, furnish the only solvent of all human difficulties and problems. 
With him all things are possible; without him we can do nothing. 
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Tie Cure of Soule. Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale University, 1896. ly 
JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 301. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 


cloth, $1.50. 

A sudden fame, popularity as wide as the English-speaking race, and 
extraordinary success in books of fiction and books of theology, in lec- 
tures to divinity schools and to miscellaneons audiences—all this rich, 
varied, aud extensive harvest ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” the author of Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, The Days of Auld Lang Syne, The Mind of the Master, 

fate Carnegie, and A Doctor of the Old School, is now loading upon his 
wains and stowing in his barns. These lectures on preaching are fitly 
dedicated to that eminent, broad-minded, and well-balanced scholar, Dr. 
George P. Fisher, Dean of the Faculty of Theology in Yale University. 
The author says that he was compelled to enter on the ministry without 
having received from any lecturer any ‘‘account of the difficulties and 
dangers which were likely to beset the path of one who, like himself, 
represented the average man. As he paid his bitter premiums to expe- 
rience, it came to him that some day he would write a little book in 
which he might be able to save some brother minister from humiliation 
and suffering, and this he has now tried to do.” The nine lectures are 
on ‘‘ The Genesis of a Sermon; ” ‘The Technique of a Sermon; ” ‘ Prob- 
lems of Preaching; ” ‘‘ Theology the Theory of Religion;” ‘‘The New 
Dogma;” ‘‘The Machinery of a Congregation;” ‘‘ The Work of a Pas- 
tor;” ‘‘The Public Worship of God;” ‘‘ The Minister’s Care of Himself.” 
The book is full of manliness, godliness, and ‘‘sanctifigumption.” It 
was a good thing to bring a stalwart, healthy, hearty, brainy, breezy, 
whole-souled Highlander over the sea to face and fill with his own strong 
mental and spiritual life a school of theological students in some danger 
of drying up. This book will be read; it will make a tenderer and truer 
minister of every preacher who reads it. From its pages a quickening 
spirit breathes, 


Oe 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Moral Evolution. By GrorGe HARRIS, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 446. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

The purpose of this book, as explained by the author, is to establish the 
harmony of personal and social morality with the facts of evolution. He 
thinks there is a unity in the entire process of development, even in respect 
to tendencies which seem to conflict. He has not gone into the techni- 
calities of science, nor into the abstractions of philosophy, but has tried to 
set forth his ‘‘ conclusions and reasons with as much clearness, directness, 
and concreteness as possible.” The distinctiveness of the book is claimed 
to be ‘the recovery of self from the mistaken neglect, into which it has 
fallen at the hands of many philosophers, to its proper value. Self-pres- 
ervation, with all its incident evils of struggle, waste, and cruelty, is 
shown to be in the line of progress, and an essential condition of progress. 
The social, sympathetic, altruistic feelings are not forced to bear all the 
mighty burden of human advancement. Social regeneration is not allowed, 
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with the author's consent, to overbalance personal good. The two values, 
the personal and the social, are carried along together from the beginning 
to the end of the volume, even as they are inseparable from the beginning 
to the end of moral evolution.” We have not space to discuss this volume, 
but must notice asingular mistake for Dr. Harris to make, which occurs 
on page 204 in this sentence: ‘* John Stuart Mill put feeling into mathe- 
matics when he said that if he must believe on pain of going to hell that 
two andtwo make five in any part of the universe, to hell he would g0 
rather than admit it.” We suppose that among the things oftenest quoted 
from Stuart Mill two are conspicuous. One is his saying, in accordance 
with the empirical philosophy, that for aught we know two and two may 
make five in some other planet. The other is his saying that he would 
call no Being good who was not what he meant by that term as applied to 
men; and if such Being should send him to hell for not so calling him, to 
hell he would go, But those two sayings, now widely familiar through 
being frequently quoted, are in no way connected in Mill’s writings, and, 
indeed, his peculiar philosophical position makes it impossible that he 
could connect them in the manner in which Dr. Harris says he did. A 
willingness to go to perdition was never connected by Mill with the pos- 
sibility of two and two making five, but rather with his being required to 
call some Being good when he did not so regard him. How the confusion 
seen in Dr. Harris’s sentence could happen in a scholar’s recollection is 
hard to understand, although we are assisted somewhat by remembering 
that Homer is reported to have nodded; and popes, declared infallible by 
world-wide councils, make prodigious and atrocious blunders; and even 
editors sometimes fall a trifle short of omniscience and unerring recollec- 
tion. On page 443 the author says with reference to one of the conclu- 
sions reached in his volume: ‘‘ To find myself mistaken in this matter 
would be a sad surprise which would make me doubtful of my mental 
and moral sanity.” The mistake we have noticed is not sufficient to im- 
peach the author’s sanity or competency, mental or moral. The volume 
closes its reasonings with the following expression of confidence: ‘* Ata 
slow rate indeed mankind advances, but it does advance. And so opti- 
mism is more than a hope for the future. It is based on the possession and 
enjoyment of present value. Science, culture, art, friendship, love, coun- 
try, religion, are actual possessions. Pessimism cannot gainsay these, 
although they have not yet reclaimed all outlying provinces. The friend- 
ship which is true, in spite of faults and affronts, the love which binds 
hearts together, and the aspiration to be worthy of friendship and love 
are human and spiritual values which the pessimistic materialist cannot 
take away. After two friends whom Stevenson introduces as principal 
characters in Prince Otto had composed a quarrel and reaffirmed their af- 
fection, one of them says to the other, ‘‘ What matters it how bad we are, 
if others can still love us and we can still love others?” ‘* Ay,” replied 
the doctor, ‘it is very well said. It is the true answer to the pessimist 
and the standing miracle of mankind.” The very genius of Christianity 
is the present realization of the ideal. Now are we the sons of God. The 
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kingdom of God is among you. The kingdom comes on earth because 
the will is done by his children, And such a present is the prophecy of a 


greater future. 
I answer, Have ye yet to argue out 
The very primal thesis, plainest law,— 
Man is not God but hath God's end to serve, 
A master to obey, a course to take, 
Somewhat to cast off, somewhat to become ? 
Grant this, then man must pass from old to new, 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 
From what once seemed good to what now rroves best, 
How could man have progression otherwise ? 


While man knows partly, but conceives besides, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’; God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.* 


The Condition of Women in the United States. A Traveler’s Notes. By MADAME 
BLANC (TH. BENTZON). Translated by ABBY LANGDON ALGER. 12mo, pp. 285. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

A strong, well-balanced, self-possessed French woman, of no mean re- 
pute as a writer in her own country, the author of a dozen books, as well 
as a critic of English and American literature, visited our country in 1893 
and studied American life from the standpoint of woman’s condition here. 
She made a study of woman’s status and activities as exhibited in the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in women’s clubs, in women’s colleges, in coedu- 
cational institutions, in university extension, in homes and clubs for work- 
ing-women, in industrial schools, in prisons and asylums, and in domestic 
and social life. Her methods of investigation put her in direct contact 
with facts, and her book shows her to be a woman of experience, with clear 
penetration and excellent practical judgment. It is not often that a for- 
eign observer writes more discerningly of American life. Much would be 
interesting to quote had weroom. She notes “ the brutal distinctions es- 
tablished by the greater or less amount of dollars.” She observes our An- 
glomaniac dudes, ‘‘ Americans whose compatriots declare that they turn 
up their trousers on Broadway in fine weather because it happens to be 
raining in London.” Certain New England damsels remind her of 
‘Greek statues retouched by the hand of an esthete.” She saw in Chi- 
cago the funeral of Mayor Harrison, murdered on the eve of his marriage; 
she says, ‘‘ Harrison was a politician of much popularity among the 
lovers of that sort of liberty which consists in keeping bars, theaters, 
und gambling houses open on Sunday. A sympathetic mob accord- 
ingly flocked to his obsequies. I never saw so many evil faces.” Hull 
House and Jane Addams receive careful study and description. Of 
Chautauqua and its founder she has this to say: ‘‘In Bishop Vincent 
there is something of the apostle, and also of the seer who lives in the 
contemplation of an almost celestial Chautauqua, whither—thanks to 

* From Robert Browning’s ‘*A Death in the Desert.” 
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electricity—coming generations shall be borne in the twinkling of an eye 
to behold the perfected wonders of the telephone, the phonograph, the 
microphone, ete.; where the changing hues of luminous fountains shall 
mingle with the living waters of the lake; where all tongues shall be 
tauglit by natural methods, visitors being free to travel at will through the 
German, French, and Italian quarters, as well as through other foreign 
regions which shall make of this university a world. So, too, all may 
euter one common church, sacred to the spirit of charity which brings all 
Christian sects together, and where the liturgies of all ages will find a 
place, without prejudice to spontaneous products, Bishop Vincent's 
hopes, as we see, do not stop at a ‘local and literal Chautauqua;’ they in- 
clude a ‘Chautauqua of ideas and inspirations’ so lofty that it is scarcely 
of the earth. This artless and generous enthusiast might well vie with 
Peter the Hermit, and it is indeed a modern crusade that he preaches, 
Chautauqua now has branches in all directions; also summer residences 
whose various advantages are indiscriminately boasted—culture, religion, 
music, walks, and restaurants. The impulse given by Bishop Vincent 
is in reality the same which once produced revivals, spiritual awaken- 
ings; and they took place under the same Methodist influences, although 
they now extend to all Churches as well as to all branches of human 
knowledge. . .. It cannot be denied that this encampment of a whole 
nation round about knowledge has elements of greatness.” After 
Madame Blanc’s travels through our Western States, she received from a 
proud and uncompromising native of the prairies, a talented writer, 
the following letter written from a Wisconsin farm: ‘‘ Come again and 
stay longer. As my mother says to her visitors, ‘Come again and bring 
your knitting.’ What pleased me in your visit was your determination to 
see the people of America and not its snobs. The true American is not 
to be found in drawing rooms. It is only in the little towns and villages, 
in the country, that the democratic ways which characterize him still exist. 
How long will this resist the rising tide of money and its insolent privi- 
leges? I cannot say; but it exists in our homestead, where I spend the 
summer, eating at the same table with the hired girl, and where the gar- 
dener calls me by my Christian name, my top name, as Walt Whitman 
would say.” She made quite a visit at Knox College, Galesburg, III, 
and writes: ‘I left Galesburg with regret; I still think of it with sym- 
pathy and respect.. It would be a great pleasure for me to go again and 
‘take my knitting,’ as I was invited to do in the frank parlance of the 
West.” 
Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 12mo, 

pp. 234. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The author says that no book has yet been written which can serve as 
a text-book or even as a reference-book for the study of fiction, or of the 
art of story-telling, but one critic believes that this volume will surely go 
far toward filling the void. The opening chapter, on ‘‘ American Litera- 
ture,” is clear, concise, and patriotic, and contains much inspiration and 
encouragement for young writers, For writers and readers as well there 
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is much of interest in the discussion of ‘‘ Pleasing the Taste of the Public.” 
Students of the art of story-telling will find the essay on ‘‘ Text-books of 
Fiction ” very suggestive. The other subjects treated in this volume are: 
‘‘ Two Studies of the South ” (a criticism of Professor William P. Trent’s 
biography of William Gilmore Simms and of Thomas Nelson Page’s essays 
on The Old South); ‘‘ The Penalty of Humor;” “ On Certain Parallelisms 
Between the Ancient Drama and the Modern; ” ‘‘ Two Scotsmen of Letters 
—Andrew Lang and Robert Louis Stevenson ;” “The Gift of Story-telling ;” 
‘Cervantes, Zola, Kipling & Co.;” ‘‘The Prose Tales of M. Frangois Cop- 
pée;” ‘The Short Stories of M. Ludovic Halévy;” and ‘‘ Charles Dud- 
ley Warner as a Writer of Fiction.” Of Stevenson these true words are 
written: ‘* Whether it is a tale he is telling, or a drama, with its swift, 
sharp dialogue, or an essay rambling and ambling skillfully to its unseen 
end, the style is always the style of a man who has learnt how to make 
words bend to his bidding. He writes as one whom the parts of speech 
must needs obey. He had a picked vocabulary at his command, and he 
was ever on the watch for the unexpected phrase. He strove incessantly 
to escape from the hackneyed form of words and cut-and-dried common- 
places of speech; and, no doubt, the effort is evident sometimes, although 
the instances are rare enough. There is at times, it is true, more than a 
hint of preciousness, but he never fell into the self-consciousness which 
marred many of Walter Pater’s periods.” The following comparison is 
true in its general direction, but not quite fair to Stevenson: ‘‘ Andrew 
Lang and the late Robert Louis Stevenson were for a while the two Scot- 
tish chiefs of literature. Both lived out of Scotland, yet both were loyal 
to the land of their birth, and loved it with all the robust ardor of a good 
son’s love. Neither was in robust health, but there was no taint of inva- 
lidism in the writings of either, no hint of morbid complaint or of un- 
wholesome self-compassion, Both were resolutely optimistic, as becomes 
Scotchmen. Both were critics, with sharp eyes for valuing, and with a 
faculty of enthusiastic and appetizing enjoyment of what is best. They 
had both attempted fiction, and both belong to the romantic school. In 
differing degrees each was a poet, and each was master of a prose than 
which no better is written in our language nowadays. Mr. Lang’s style 
has not the tortured felicity of Stevenson’s; its happiness is easier and 
less willful. The author of Letters to Dead Authors is not an artificer of 
cunning phrase, like the author of Memories and Portraits ; his style is not 
hand-made nor the result of taking thought; it grows more of its own 
accord, The style of each is transparent, but while Stevenson’s is as hard 
as crystal Lang’s is fluid like water; it flows, and sometimes it sings as 
it flows, like the beautiful brooks he longs to linger beside, changing 
with the sky and the rocks and the trees, but always limpid and delight- 
ful.” Robert Louis Stevenson was a man of rare genius and of exquisite 
ideals, a worshiper of that which is perfect, with a firm, resolute, patient 
heroism to inflict on himself any measure of severity necessary to the ut- 
most possible approach toward his lofty ideals. This makes our respect 
for him deep and tender. 
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Modern Greck Mastery. A Short Road to Ancient Greek. By THOMAS L. STEDMAN, 

A.M., M.D. 12mo, pp. 880. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

It is well known that Dr. Schliemann, the famous explorer of buried 
cities, began his Greek studies by learning the language of modern 
Greece, and that when he had learned to speak and think in the speech 
of to-day he found little difficulty in mastering the speech of twenty-five 
centuries ago. Says the author of this book in his Preface: ‘‘ Greek of 
our times has a closer relation to the language of these works [the ancient 
authors] than English and the other modern tongues of Europe have to 
their early classics, . . . Any unprejudiced student acquainted with clas- 
sical Greek needs but to glance through a modern Greek newspaper to 
become convinced of the practical identity of the two forms of speech. 
Modern Greek is, as Geldart has so happily phrased it, simply ancient 
Greek made easy. The conjugation of the ancient Greek verb is shorn 
of its terrors to one who is already familiar with the simpler forms of the 
modern verb, And in that, if we except the slightly different arrange- 
ment of words in the sentence, and a vocabulary modified to meet the 
necessities of modern thought, lies practically the only difference between 
the language of Demosthenes or Herodotus and that of Coraés or 
Bikelas.” Dr. Stedman proposes, then, to simplify the study of the 
ancient language by first studying the language of modern times, and to 
this end has prepared this text-book on modern Greek, Its plan is an 
eclectic one, combining the most prominent features of the natural 
method with those usually found in the ordinary delectus, The book 
deserves the candid consideration of all classical teachers. We notice, 
however, other differences besides those mentioned above by the author. 
The dative case has practically disappeared from the language as it is 
used in modern conversation. Many nouns originally in the third de- 
clension have been popularly transferred to the first or second. The 
form elva:, from being infinitive, has become third person indicative ; and 
we cite it as an example of similar changes. Dr. Stedman’s plan seems 
feasible, and has the support of some eminent authorities, probably of all 
who have seriously tried it. We quote one more sentence from the 
author's Preface : ‘‘ It is difficult to understand how the latter [the New 
Testament] can be studied with profit by anyone ignorant of the modern 
idiom, so replete is it with nonclassical and even present-day phrase- 
ology.” 





The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. By VipA D. SCUDDER. 12mo, pp. 349. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


The number of persons now alive who could have written this book is 
not large. It requires one in whom the life of the spirit is full and fresh 
and sensitive to appreciate and interpret the meaning and message of 
poetry in this fashion. An intellect and a soul not unequal to the task 
are at work in Miss Scudder’s book. Her Introduction begins thus: ‘‘ A 
great poetry has accompanied our century of swift development in thought 
and deed. Only within the last decade has it sunk into silence, with the 
death of Tennyson and Browning. Swinburne and Morris, our only sur- 
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viving poets, have nothing new to say ; no youngermen are rising to take the 
vacant places. So far as we can tell, the story of our modern English song 
is ended.” Yet she does not doubt that the hush which has fallen upon 
us precedes a new creation. Remarking that the movement of modern 
song has been guided by great powers—science, democracy, and the power 
of the historic past—she passes from the Introduction on into her book 
with these words: ‘‘ Let us study, then, the influence of science in all our 
poets; the new democracy, especially in Wordsworth; che early religious 
and social ideas, especially in Shelley; the powerof the past in the poetry 
of reversion; the power of the present in the ironic art of Browning; the 
poetry of religious inquiry in its various phases; and finally the outlook 
of faith. So studying we shall come to feel that the poetry of our age 
has a vital unity, and witnesses to an advance of the spirit, straight as the 
logic of experience, from doubt to faith and cheer.” We are loath to let 
this book pass with so brief a notice; but want of space compels us. Our 
quotations have given no idea of the quality of the book. We must add 
the lines from Browning’s ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” which the author 
quotes at the opening of her section on ‘‘The Faith of the Victorian 
Poets; ” 

No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 

Satan looks up between his feet. Both tug; 


He's left, himself, in the middle. The soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life! 


Mere Literature, and Other Essays. By WoopRow WILsoN. 12mo, pp. 247. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Professor Wilson is one of the younger men whose presence in the fac- 
ulty brings distinction to Princeton University, and whose books, lectures, 
magazine articles, and addresses are in wide and increasing demand. 
Perhaps no other reputation so recent as his is so strong. All the essays 
in this volume appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, the Century Magazine, or 
the Forum, except that on Edmund Burke, entitled ‘‘ The Interpreter of 
English Liberty.” The other essays, besides the one which gives its title 
to the volume, are on ‘‘ The Author Himself,” ‘‘ An Author’s Choice of 
Company,” ‘‘ A Literary Politician,’ ‘‘The Truth of the Matter,” ‘‘ The 
Course of American History,” and *‘ A Calendar of Great Americans.” 
The book will add to the interest and value of any library. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. By JAMES FREDER- 
ICK MCCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. II. To the Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, pp. xxi and 433. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3. 

When the first volume of this work was published, in 1894, we believed 
that the title hardly described the exact character of the whole. The first 
volume was a history of Israel and, in asubordinate degree, of the nations 
which influenced or were influenced by God's people. In other words, the 
book was in a minor sense less than its title demanded, and in another and 
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better sense it was greater than its title promised. In this second volume 
we have as a second title the words, ‘‘ Israel and the Nations,” and this 
really is descriptive of the actual contents of the volume. In this case, 
as in many others, the book has grown in the author’s hands, and what 
was once to be completed in two volumes will now require a third for its 
finishing. The first volume carried the story of Israel’s life down to the 
fall of Samaria, It was a story well told, in the light of all the fresh 
learning of the past decade by the discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Egypt. In no other popular book was the history of Israel and of Israel’s 
neighbors so well set forth. The story was, however, in so far defective 
that it gave almost exclusively the political, the external history of all 
these great peoples. This defect, if defect it was, is more than remedied 
in the second volume, which begins with Book VII, to which no less 
than two hundred and thirty-six pages are devoted. This book is en- 
titled the ‘‘ Inner Development of Israel,” and the scope of its discussion 
is indicated in the titles of some of its chapters, such as ‘‘ Elements and 
Character of Hebrew Society,” ‘‘ The Hebrews as Nomads and Semi- 
Nomads,” ‘‘ Society, Morals, and Religion.” Under such titles as these 
Professor McCurdy writes rather as a sociologist than as an orientalist. 
Perhaps the very first thing that strikes the reader of Book VII is the 
curious list of books to which reference is had upon page after page. Here 
are Tylor’s Anthropology, Lecky'’s History ef European Morals, Nearn’s 
Aryan Household, and others of similar classes, The use of these books 
as authorities or even as storehouses of illustration for the illumination of 
the inner development of Israel suggests at once a doubt as to whether 
the author had not fallen into the camp of theorists who have attempted 
to explain Semitic customs by Indo-European models. There are several 
places in the sprightly and highly colored text where this fault is ap- 
parent. But it would be a great injustice to imply that these places are 
numerous, or the fault flagrant. Professor McCurdy is too widely and 
deeply read in the earliest literature of the Semitic Babylonians and As- 
syrians to be easily given over to this learned madness, It is, how- 
ever, just to say that he plainly does not know the Arab as well as he 
knows the Assyrian, or we should have found the references to Daughty 
more frequent than those to Hearn. The Arabic poets also would have 
furnished many a side-light upon early Semitic family and social ties. 
But these are small things. The great fact remains that an American 
scholar trained as an oriental philologist has in this Book VII given a 
clear, strong portrayal of all that inner development of Israel not ex- 
plicitly connected with religion, And just here there was need, for al- 
most all that is written of the people of Israel is concerned chiefly, if not 
wholly, with religion. He who reads of Israel in the literature of even 
this critical age might often ask if indeed Israel ever thought of common 
affairs, ever lived a social life similar to the other Semitic peoples of 
western Asia. It is fitting and proper that distinct emphasis should be 
laid upon Israel’s religion in every portrayal of Israel’s career, but it is 
well not to devote all of one’s attention to this only. The student of 
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Isracl who has studied Israel’s history in these later days, and has heard 
of prophetism, and only that, may be safely urged to read Book VII of 
this second volume as a partial corrective of the biased point of view. 
After this discussion of the inner development Professor McCurdy re- 
turns to the external history. The narrative begins, where Volume I had 
ended, at the fall of Samaria, and continues to the fall of Nineveh. It 
is praise judiciously bestowed to say that this sketch of the history of 
Israel and her neighbors is for this period by far the best now existing 
in English. We cannot agree with Professor McCurdy in very many 
points. We believe, for example, that some of the translations of As- 
syrian texts are too free for accuracy, even where their rendering of the 
main trend of thought is unobjectionable (see Sennacherib’s inscription, 
page 427). Again, we find ourselves unable to agree with sundry state- 
ments concerning the date of biblical books or passages. There is, for 
example, no easily found reason for locating the prophecies of Nahum as 
late as 610 B.C. Strack locates them ‘‘certainly ” before 620 B. C., 
Cornill at 625, while Kénig would place them at 650 B.C. This isa 
sinall matter, it is true, for even the date 610 B. C., late though it seems to 
us to be, is nevertheless violative of no important synchronisms in Israel’s 
history. But laying aside these differences as to translations here and 
there, or dates of biblical books, or even of doubts of chronology, we are 
moved to recur heartily to praise of the entire book. It is all well done, 
creditable to cis-Atlantic scholarship, readable and eminently instructive. 
We shall await the third and concluding volume with impatience. 


Constitutional History of the United States. From their Declaration of Independence to 
the Close of their Civil War. By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. In two volumes. Vol. IT. 
Edited by JOSEPH CULBERTSON CLAYTON. 8yo, pp. x, 780. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, $3. 

In 1854 Mr. Curtis published his J7istory of the Origin, Formation, and 
Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, which, after a thorough 
revision, appeared thirty-five years later as the first volume of the present 
work. At the time of his death, nearly three years ago, he had prepared 
much of the manuscript for the second volume; and this is now pub- 
lished, practically in the shape in which he left it. Some of his pro- 
posed chapters, such as that on the ‘‘Impeachment of President John- 
son,” and others on matters growing out of the Civil War, were never 
written; others were not fully finished; but, says the editor, ‘‘ the 
merit of the author will excuse the incompleteness of some of the chap- 
ters—thirteen of them are complete as far as they go; in two or three 
some announced topics were not reached when the manuscript abruptly 
ended.” Even in its partially unfinished state the work is a contribution 
of great value to our political and constitutional history. It is the work 
of a ripe, clear, and singularly unprejudiced mind; a mind in which 
facts and details, almost of their own accord, fell into appropriate and 
regulated order; a mind where the white light of reason and of truth 
dissipated all passion and irrational partisanship. Mr. Curtis was a con- 
stitutional lawyer of the first rank, and his work is the result of profound 
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legal learning, of unusual familiarity with great affairs, of conscientious 
diligence and unquestioned competency. It is not a chronological his- 
tory. He discusses the great fundamental ideas and the formative and 
crucial events of our national life, arranging them in a topical order. 
Some of the topics discussed are, the nature of the Constitution—a his- 
tory of opinion regarding it; the Constitution in operation and the first 
measures found necessary to its proper working; the power of amend- 
ment; the first revenue law, and economic and financial policies; exten- 
sion of territory and nature of the Union; the question of slavery; causes 
and effects of the Civil War; reconstruction; negro suffrage; the presi- 
dential election of 1876; and the Electoral Commission. These are the 
great questions which have riven the nation into contending parties, 
and underlie all our political development; and it is profitable for in- 
struction to have them treated by so acknowledged an authority. Not 
the least interesting feature of the book is the large number of public 
documents inserted. On pp. 47, 48 is the text of South Carolina’s Ordi- 
nance of Secession. An Appendix of over three hundred pages contains 
such papers as these: Declaration of Independence; Articles of Confed- 
eration; the Constitution, with a comprehensive digest of judicial 
decisions interpreting its several sections; the text of the great slavery 
compromises; the tariff act of 1789 in full; the text of the provisional 
and final Constitutions of the Confederate States; the Reconstruction Act 
of March 2, 1867, and the supplementary act of March 23; and various 
presidential proclamations, The work does not need our commenda- 
tion. Its own intrinsic merit will cause it to live. 

The Letters of Victor Hugo: To his Family, to Sainte-Beuve, and Others. Edited by PavuL 
MEURICE. 8vo, pp. 277. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $3. 
There is no reason for extended notice of a very disappointing book. 

One wonders that such letters as many of these were counted worth the 

trouble of translation and publication. They diminish the fame of their 

author, and they vex the reader who comes to them with expectations in- 
spired by and proportioned to the brilliant genius of Victor Hugo. How- 
ever, as the letters of this volume come down only to 1845, our disappoint- 
ment takes refuge in the hope that later periods may give us in the next 
volume letters more commensurate with the great Frenchman's fame, The 
letters to his father and mother, his wife and his children, are full of af- 
fection, expressed in a Frenchy way with great exuberance of language, in- 
cessant iteration, and kisses thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa. Those 
to Sainte-Beuve show a great and patient loyalty of heart in Victor Hugo, 
albeit he is hysterical at times, but give us vague glimpses of unpleasant 
chapters in the history of their friendship, which seems to have been 
nursed along with difficulty and sometimes under some heavy strain, Victor 

Hugo being nobly determined to save it if possible. It is a pity some of 

these letters did not see the light once for all in the kitchen fire, rather 

than for all time on the printed page. Cui bono? A peep at Hugo in his 
early years of struggle is in the following sentences. In 1830 he writes: 

‘Born to fortune under the empire, both empire and fortune have failed 
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me. At the age of twenty I found myself a married man, a father of a 
family, with no resource but my labor, and living from hand to mouth like 
a workman, while Ferdinand VII had sequestrated and was spending my 
property.” Forced by poverty to be at his desk by five o’clock in the 
morning, he frequently breaks under the strain: ‘‘ Hardly had you left 
when that wretched internal inflammation which you know I suffer from 
begins, ascends into my head, and settles in my eyes. So there I am, blind, 
shut up for whole days in my study, with blinds down, shutters fastened, 
doors closed, unable to work or read or write.” This he writes in 1828 
to a friend in England about Westminster Abbey: ‘‘I am distressed 
at what you say about the restorations at Westminster. The English have 
a mania for combining the fashionable with the Gothic.” Here are char- 
acteristic sentiments : ‘‘The greatest happiness on earth is to help a 
friend; the next greatest is to be helped by him.” ‘‘ Thinking of an 
absent friend is one of the most solemn and tranquillizing pleasures of 
life.” Apropos of which we note in passing that the definition of ‘‘ friend ” 
which took the prize lately offered by a London paper is this: ‘‘ The first 
person who comes in when the whole world has gone out.” This is the way 
Victor Hugo in 1822 makes an important announcement to the Abbé De 
Lamennais: ‘‘I am about to be happy. I am going to be married. 1 
wish you were in Paris to make the acquaintance of the angel who is 
about to convert all my dreams of virtue and bliss into reality. I have 
not ventured to speak to you before now of what absorbs my existence. I 
was afraid of shocking your lofty austerity by the avowal of an uncon- 
trollable passion, although a pure and innocent one. But now that every- 
thing conspires to bestow on me a happiness after my own heart I do 
not doubt all your tender feelings will be interested in an attachment as 
old as myself, born in early childhood and fastened by the first affliction 
of youth.” Our last impression of the volume as we close it is better than 
our first, received from its earlier pages. 
History of the German Struggle for Liberty. By PovLTNEY BIGELOW. B.A. Two vol- 
umes. 8y0, pp. 250, 263. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $5. 
The author in his Preface says: ‘‘ These pages go to the printer at a mo- 
ment when Germany is celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
great war which culminated in a German empire, manhood suffrage, and 
a free parliament. These were the ideals of the patriots who roused the 
German nation against the tyranny of Napoleon, and for these their de- 
scendants cheerfully became rebels in the stormy days of 1848. Tt has 
been my purpose to tell in simple language the story of this struggle—a 
story addressed to people of English speech and tradition, who believe 
that the strength of government is in the vigor and virtue of the indi- 
vidual citizen.” The history begins at the execution, by order of Na- 
poleon, of John Palm, the bookseller. Then comes a rehearsal of the 
causes which in twenty years destroyed the power of the army of Fred- 
erick the Great; then the story of the battle of Jena. The author exposes 
the utter incompetence of Frederick William ITI, explains the part 
Queen Luise played in rousing a national feeling in the Prussian people, 
]11—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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gives the history of the defense of Colberg and of the work of Gneisenau, 
Nettelbeck, Schill, and Scharnhorst in creating a new army out of the 
people, shows the effect on Germany of the revolt against Napoleon under 
Andreas Hofer, describes the first Prussian parliament and its work, ex- 
plains the effect on the people of the Gymnasia founded by Jahn, and the 
tirst volume ends with the founding of the Iron Cross. The second 
volume brings the history down to the unsatisfactory peace of 1814, 
of which Gneisenau at once said: ‘‘ This peace is no more than a truce. 
Nothing is settled except Napoleon. The national matter between Ger- 
many and France is not yet fought out, and we shall return once 
more upon the field of battle.” Old Bliicher also wrote a little later: 
‘‘God knows if there is to be another quarrel soon again; but I 
don’t like the looks of things. Our opportunities were not properly used 
in Paris; France is already doing a great deal of bragging; her wings 
should have been better trimmed.” The war had to be fought over again, 
in part upon the field of Waterloo, and later in our time about the walls 
of Metz and Sedan, when the French received a lesson which would have 
satisfied even Bliicher. William I, in 1871, received upon his head the 
well-earned imperial crown and realized for the German people their long- 
cherished dream of a great German empire. He, with his son, ‘‘ Unser 
Fritz,” known now as Frederick the Noble, ‘‘ completed the work of 
Stein, of Bliicher, of Scharnhorst, of Gneisenau, reaping at last what 
was sown in the sorrowful years between Jena and Waterloo.” These 
volumes are fully illustrated and indexed, and issued in the style of perfect 
workmanship for which the name of Harper & Brothers is a guarantee. 

Chapters from a Life, By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 279. Bos- 

ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The author of twenty-five previous books, running through thirty years 
of authorship, adds this to her entertaining and ennobling list. A gifted 
and gracious woman, intellectually and religiously high-born, writes as 
one familiar with life’s great problems, aware of the dignity and signifi- 
eance of existence, experienced in things deep and high. The daughter 
of Austin Phelps, the great Andover professor, whose published volumes 
are a unique treasure to ministers, she inherits genius and nobility of 
soul. The reader beginning this book will go through it to the end. 
It is her own life, with its relationships, experiences, and environment, 
that furnishes these chapters, which give inside views of Andover home- 
life and school-life, and tell of war time, and the fall of the Pemberton 
mill, and Gates Ajar, and Mrs. Stowe, and James T. Fields, and Long- 
fellow, and Whittier, and Holmes, and Celia Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom, 
and Lydia Maria Child, and Phillips Brooks, and Edward R. Sill, and 
many other people and events and places. No home or heart could help 
being bettered by the presence in it of the writings of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Hardly any work of fiction to-day is having a larger sale than 
her book entitled A Singular Life, which she herself seems to value more 
than her others. The public not only acquits but thanks her for all that 
she tells about herself in these Chapters from a Life. 
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Alone in China, and Other Stories. By JULIAN RALPH. 12mo, pp, 282. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $2. 


The author, who had previously written eyewitness descriptions of our 
great West, our great South, the Canada borders, and the Chicago 
World’s Fair, now gives us life in China in his peculiarly picturesque 
and brilliant manner. One third of the book is occupied with an account 
of his trip in a house-boat on the great rivers and canals of Central China. 
In the rest of the volume the author has woven together his experiences 
and observations of characters and customs in a series of ingenious ro- 
mances, The story of ‘‘ The Boss of Ling-foo” exhibits the rottenness 
existing in the Chinese system of government. Many lifelike glimpses 
of the Flowery Kingdom are given, especially in the descriptions of the gar- 
den of China, the captain of the house-boat, the cook on the house-boat, 
Chinese girls, a kickaway boat, the cormorant fishermen, Chinese women, 
a curio shop, a mandarin’s house-boat, and a mandarin’s court. The 
book is finely and generously illustrated. The stories are entitled 
‘‘Plumblossom Beebe’s Adventures,” ‘‘The Story of Miss Pi,” ‘‘ Little 
Fairy’s Constancy,” ‘‘ The Love Letters of Superfine Gold.” 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. By LAURENCE HuTToN. 12mo, pp. 74. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The well-known essayist and author, who has written in larger books of 
the literary landmarks of London and Edinburgh, renders a service to 
tourists in this thin little directory to the chief landmarks of Jerusalem. 
It is purposely made small enough to go easily into one’s pocket. The 
author, when visiting Jerusalem, felt the want of a small book which 
would tell him on the spot exactly what he wanted to know, and he here 
endeavors to supply that want for others. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the principal landmarks. The book begins thus: ‘‘ Those who 
go to Jerusalem with faith are likely to have their faith strengthened ; 
those who go to Jerusalem without faith are apt to bring something very 
like faith away. The Christian Messiah, to the ordinary mind the world 
over, is an idea, a myth, a sentiment, or areligion. In Jerusalem he be- 
comes a reality.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea People. By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, U. 8. N. Ilustrated. 8vo, pp. 222. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 

‘* The Ship's Company,” “ The Squadron Cruise,” “ Midshipmen Old and 
New,” ‘‘Superstitions of the Sailor,” ‘‘The Basket of the Sea,” ‘‘The 
Rigor of the Game,” ‘‘ The Spirit of Libogen,” and ‘‘ Queer Pets of Sailor 
Jack ”—these are the chapter headings under which much knowledge is 
given in a lifelike way of those who go down tothe seain ships. The book 
is profusely illustrated with actual scenes of ship life on the great Atlantic 
liners, on yachts, and on men-of-war. This naval officer, writing of the 
island of Tahiti, refers as follows to the early missionaries and their 
work: ‘‘The first missionaries were, as a rule, men of humble origin, 
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who could handle the jackplane and the hammer more deftly than the in- 
tricacies of the moral law. It was a time when the new regions coming 
to man’s knowledge were opening fields for an extension of the charity 
and humanity of the world’s greatest religion. It was a season when 
many earnest but untrained men felt compelled to quit the guilds wherein 
they were adepts for the higher mission of teaching the heathen; to leave 
work in which they were skilled for more difficult labor to which they 
brought no other qualities than honest hearts, sound bodies, and great 
intentions. Men of this class, stirred to their hearts by the bidding of 
the gentle Master, were apt from biased thought and half-awakened per- 
ceptions to behold a mission, and perhaps deluded by their wordy gift of 
‘wagging a pow i’ the pulpit’ to believe themselves foreordained to con- 
vert the heathen. The fallow field was waiting, and often the missionary 
societies demanded little more than fixed religious principles, zeal, and a 
ready obedience. Burning with noble desire, these early missionaries sacri- 
ficed much for their work, and after trials and hardships—for ships were 
slow and voyages long—reached a land where everything was new and crude 
and amorphous. They founda race just startled from the dream that the 
arch spanning their horizon was the only world, that they were the only 
people, and that beyond them and theirs was nothing. This people, plas- 
tic for the molding, saw in the white man, with his superior intelligence 
as manifested in material things, a sort of demigod, linked to their island 
and its gods by scarce-remembered traditions and dimly shadowed in pre- 
dictions which had come from all time with the softened angles and blurred 
faces folklore acquires in rolling toward us.” After saying that intelli- 
gent men long resident in Polynesia differ in opinion as the amount of good 
accomplished under ‘‘ the stern paternalism of the early missionary rule,” 
Commander Kelley writes that it is certain that in many ways the natives 
were taught to lead better and purer lives; chastity was preached and 
modesty inculcated ; marriage ties were made firmer and divorce more dif- 
ficult; and in various directions the heathen mind was turned from cus- 
toms sanctioned more by their ignorance and the example of their fore- 
fathers than by the rules of right and wrong. Sacrifices were abolished, 
polygamy was forbidden, and woman raised toa higher place in the do- 
mestic scale. The natives learned honesty, built better houses, attended 
to drainage, and gave up a slavish dependence upon multitudinous gods. 
These were some of the results of the labors of humble missionaries, vis- 
ible even to the passing voyager, ashore for a few hours while his ship was 
at anchor. The book is informing and enlivening, full of a vivid variety, 
and issued in handsome form. 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York. (1816 to 1860.) By CHARLES 
H. HASWELL. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 581. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 
ornamental, $3. 


For those who would know about old New York, its buildings, its cus- 
toms, its men, and its notable events, this book is said to be a very 
treasure house of interesting facts. It is not a history, but a book of 
brief contemporary comments, as of a citizen who kept a journal of the 
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days, illuminated by various reminiscences. The author deplores the 
lack of civic pride shown by the inhabitants of the city of New York, 
remarking, by way of contrast, that ‘‘smaller cities of the New World 
have wisely cherished their inheritance from a fruitful past and commu- 
nicated it to successive generations; ” and he cites Boston as a city prop- 
erly proud of its history, traditions, and influence, and cherishing them 
all. He wishes to assist in the preservation of the history of his own 
dear city, in which through so long a life he dwelt in peace. We cannot 
quote, except a few lines about the administration of James Harper, who 
was mayor of New York city in 1844 and 1845: ‘‘ Mayor Harper signal- 
ized his administration by active service in the improvement of Madison 
Square and in improving the organization of the Police Department. 
His administration partook of the purity of those of his early predeces- 
sors in the office. . . . The police officers were few in number, without 
effective organization, and ununiformed. Mr. Harper . . . proceeded 
to remedy this, and succeeded in effecting an organization that became 
initiatory to the present one. He also succeeded, despite opposition, in 
establishing a uniform for the members of the force.” 

Pioneers of Science in America. Reprinted from Popular Science Monthly, and edited 
by W. J. YOUMANS. Crown 8vo, pp. 500. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 
During recent decades America has been developing scientists quite 

rapidly, and at the present time American science is beginning to stand 
on a par with that of any other country. It is hardly to be expected 
that our early years could have seen large scientific attainment or con- 
tributed much to the world’s scientific knowledge. This would scarcely 
be looked for in a new nation, subduing a wild continent and settling 
its political status. In reading through this work one receives a very 
favorable impression of American science, and is perhaps surprised that 
this country has been able to accomplish so much in the fields of science. 
The book includes fifty honorable and goodly names. Not all of the fifty 
have attained a world-wide reputation, nor do we find among them men 
who, like Newton, have revolutionized scientific thought. But here are 
not a few names that may well make us proud of America. We find here 
Franklin, Audubon, Wilson, Silliman, Morse, Hitchcock, Dana, Torrey, 
Henry, Ericcson, Agassiz, and many others, and cannot but take pride in 
the fact that America has contributed so much to the scientific knowl- 
edge of the world. This list of fifty includes students in all departments 
of science. The sketches of their life and work are brief but interesting. 
One cannot do better than to go to the pages of this publication if he de- 
sires to learn of the activity of the American mind in the early decades of 
our history, Whoever enjoys the study of biography or takes an interest 
in America will find here many a fact of interest, and cannot fail to be- 
come impressed with the intellectual vigor of American students, Our 
country has reason to be proud of her pioneers in science, and if her 
future shall show as large a proportionate array of men of world-wide 
attainments American science will hold rank with that of any other 
nation in the world. : 
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Famous Givers and Their Gifts. By SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 12mo, pp. 382. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bolton is the author of a famous lot of books about poor boys and 
girls who became famous, Famous American Authors, Famous American 
Statesmen, Famous Men of Science, Famous Huropean Artists, Famous 
Types of Womanhood, Famous English Authors, Famous Voyagers, and so on 
through nearly all the ranks of fame. This volume tells about ‘‘ Stephen 
Girard and His College for Orphans;” ‘‘ Andrew Carnegie and His Li- 
brary;” ‘‘Charles Pratt and His Institute;” ‘‘Thomas Guy and His 
Hospital; ” ‘‘ Sophia Smith and Her College for Women;” ‘‘ James 
Lick and Ilis Telescope;” ‘“‘ Leland Stanford and His University; ” 
‘‘ James Smithson and the Smithsonian Institute ;”’ and the varions nota- 
ble charities and benefactions of John Lowell, Jr., Thomas Holloway, 
Captain Thomas Coram, Henry Shaw, Lenox, Astor, Newberry, Crerar, 
Reynolds, Frederick H. Rindge, A. J. Drexel, Philip D. Armour, Leonard 
Case, Asa Packer, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Baron De Hirsch, Isaac Rich, 
D. B. Fayerweather, Catharine L. Wolfe, Mary Elizabeth Garrett, John 
F. Slater, Daniel Hand, W. W. Corcoran, John D. Rockefeller, and 
others. We wonder that Peter Cooper is not in the list. 






































Talks on Writing English. By ARLO Batsés. Crown 8y0, pp. 322. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


These talks were given to advanced classes in English composition. 
The author endeavored to make them as practical as possible, putting into 
them the things which he thinks would have been helpful to him as a 
writer had they been taught him twenty years ago. The lectures are as 
entertaining as they are practical. They treat of ‘‘ The Art of Writing,” 
‘Methods of Study,” ‘‘ Principles of Structure,” ‘‘ Details of Diction,” 
‘* Principles of Quality,” ‘‘ Means and Effects,” ‘‘ Classification,” ‘‘ Ex- 
position,” ‘‘ Argument,” ‘‘ Description,” ‘‘ Narration,” ‘‘ Character and 
Purpose,” ‘‘ Translation,” ‘‘ Criticism,” ‘‘ Style,” and more besides. 
The book is critical, capable, and wise, valuable to young and even to 
more experienced writers, worthy of commendation to students and 
teachers of English composition. 

Gray Days and Gold, in England and Scotland. By WILLIAM WINTER. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 323. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is a new and revised edition, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
The book ‘‘relates to the gray days of an American wanderer in the 
British Islands, and to the gold of thought and fancy that can be found 
there.” The author hopes that his volume may contribute something to 
the refinement of civilization in America, and says: ‘‘ The supreme need 
of this age in America is a practical conviction that progress does not con- 
sist in material prosperity but in spiritual advancement.” Mr. Winter is 
a devotee of the beautiful in nature, literature, architecture, and art in 
general, as will be seen in these twenty-four chapters about ‘‘ Classic 
Shrines of England,” ‘‘ Haunted Glens and Houses,” ‘‘The Haunts of 
Moore,” “‘The Land of Wordsworth,” ‘‘ Historic Nooks of Warwick- 
shire,” ‘‘Up and Down the Avon,” ‘Into the Highlands,” ‘ High- 
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land Beauties,’ ‘‘The Heart of Scotland,” ‘‘ The Land of Marmion,” 
and many other places. The book is finely reproduced in this edition- 
We chanced to open first to the pictures of Matthew Arnold and of All 
Saints ivy-covered church at Laleham, and of the grave in the church- 
yard where he sleeps with his children underneath the words, ‘‘There 
is sprung up a light for the righteous and joyful gladness for such as are 
true-hearted.” 

Katharine’s Experiment. By FELICIA BUTTZ CLARK. 12mo, pp. 279. New York: 

Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

It is not strange that a woman born among books, living with pijles of 
them around her “upstairs, and downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” 
hearing them talked about always as among the most important things in 
life, the daughter of Dr. Henry A. Buttz of Drew Seminary, at Madison, 
N. J., and the wife of Professor N. W. Clark, of our Italian Theological 
School, at Rome, should herself turn out to be a bookmaker; nor that she 
should know how to make a good one. It is the story of an American 
girl who goes to study music in Germany for a year on a prize she has 
won; a capital book for homes, especially for the girls in them. Its en- 
tertaining pages make for all that is pure and sweet and strong in char- 
acter. One critic ‘‘ regrets when it is all over that the young German 
baron doesn’t go back to America with Katharine, or for her.” How 
does the critic know he doesn’t go? We incline to think he goes; 
he becomes a Christian and she marries him. Mrs. Clark’s book, like 
some good sermons, stops just when everybody wants it to goon. The 
last thing she tells us is that as the train moved out of the Frankfort 
station there was in Katharine’s mind a picture of a handsome, glowing 
face; in her hands a cluster of fragrant roses; and in her ears an echo of 
‘* Aufwiedersehen.” Yes, the baron’s farewell was, ‘‘ A pleasant summer 
to you! AUFWIEDERSEHEN!” We think his adieu had a purpose in it 
as well as a wish, and we advise the critic to write to Mrs. Clark and 
learn where the Baroness Katharine von Bernstein now resides, 

Legends of the Virgin and Christ. By H. A.GUERBER. 12mo, pp. 277. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

The legends chosen are those most referred to in literature and art. 
Art galleries in all lands are full of pictures of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary. Middle Age legends are the basis of many of those pictures. A 
knowledge of the legends is necessary to a comprehension of the artist’s 
idea. The mother and her divine Babe have made for centuries a favorite 
theme for artists many and great; and still the sacred subject fascinates 
the men of palette and brush who are now alive and at work. The 
numerous illustrations which adorn the book are copies of pictures by 
such masters as Guido Reni, Raphael, Murillo, Van Dyck, Hoffman, Hol- 
man Hunt, Titian, Mignard, and Miiller. The stories relate to the youth 
of the Virgin, the annunciation, the nativity, the flight, the sojourn in 
Egypt, boyhood of Christ, ministry of Christ, passion week, the cruci- 
fixion, Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection, the descent into Hades, 
the Virgin’s assumption and coronation, the mother and Son in art. 
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The book reminds one of Mrs, Jameson’s writings on similar subjects; 
but Miss Guerber gives us the legends succinctly and gracefully. 


Impressions and Experiences. By W.D. HOWELLS. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


This is the latest in book form from the author of 7he Quality of Mercy, 
A Traveler from Altruria, The World of Chance, The Day of their Wedding, 
A Hazard of New Fortunes, and near a score of other works. The essays 
number eight, and are on ‘‘The Country Printer;” ‘‘ Police Report ;” 
‘“*] Talk of Dreams;” ‘‘ An Eastside Ramble;” ‘‘ Tribulations of a 
Cheerful Giver;” ‘‘The Closing of the Hotel;” ‘‘Glimpses of Central 
Park; ” ‘* New York Streets.” To say that this book is by Howells is 
to describe it sufficiently to those familiar with his extraordinary ability 
to make the ordinary and the familiar extraordinarily interesting. It is 
the realism of everyday contemporary life. 

The Mystery of Sleep. By JOHN BIGELOW. 12mo, pp. 139. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Price, cloth, ornamental, deckel edges, gilt top, $1.50. (In a box.) 

Spending one third of our lives in sleep, this study of sleep in eight 
chapters is more than interesting. That it is not undertaken with a friv- 
olous purpose is indicated in Mr. Bigelow’s own words: ‘‘ What I have 
aimed to do is, first, to unsettle, if not dispel, the popular delusion 
that sleep is merely a state of rest, of practical inertia of soul and body, 
or, at most, a periodical provision for the reparation of physical waste, in 
the scnse that a well exhausted during the day fills up in the hours of 
the night. Second, to set forth some of my reasons for the conviction 
that no part of our lives is consecrated to nobler or more important uses 
than that usually spent in sleep; none which contributes more, if so 
much, to differentiate us from the beasts that perish; that we are devel- 
oped spiritually during our waking hours; and finally, that it is as much 
the part of wisdom to order our lives so as to avoid everything apt to inter- 
fere with or impair either the quality or quantity ¢f our sleep, as in our 
waking hours it is to avoid whatever tends to interfere with the growth 
or the health or perfection of our bodies.” 


J. Oole. ByEMMAGELLIBRAND. 8yo0,8$pp. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, 
ornamental, $1. 

‘« J. Cole” is the diminutive page of a wealthy English lady ; an honest, 
outspoken, brave, clever, faithful little fellow who is not a bit like, and 
yet recalls, Dickens’s ‘‘Tiny Tim.” It is just now being passed from 
house to house and from hand to hand by all who read it, as Fishin’ 
Jimmy was a few years ago. It is good for young and old, for holidays, 
birthdays, or any other days. 

A Story of the Heavenly Camp Fires. By One with a New Name. 16mo, pp. 219. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This is a book which will interest those who incline to speculations on 
the future life. Whether it will distinctly profit them is another matter. 
The author writes as a ‘‘newcomer” in the heavenly regions, and relates 


supposed experiences of the redeemed. 





